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In the election to the German Reichstag which took place early last 
year, nearly eight hundred thousand votes were cast for Socialist 
candidates, and the Social-Democratic party daimedi not without 
reason, that altogether nearly a million Socialists took part in the 
election. That is a stupendous fact. What is its significance ? At 
the time of the election the number of men qualified, by the comple- 
tion of the twenty-fifth year, to vote was estimated at nine and three 
quarter millions. Thus one in ten could be regarded as a Socialist. 
It is, however, a well-known fact that a large proportion of the 
Socialist army is made up of young artisans, operatives, and labourers 
from the age of eighteen upward, so that the figures given by no 
means represent the full strength of the party in Germany. These 
are facts which will bear a* good deal of careful pondering. Let us 
think of Socialism as we will, it is not to be pooh-poohed out of exist- 
ence. Here it is, a great power in our civilisation, a momentous 
fiictor in national life. 

It can hardly be called an idle task to trace the growth of this vast 
social force in Germany, for not only may Germany be regarded as 
the classic land of modem Socialism, but other countries, both Con* 
tinental and Transatlantic, are fed with Socialistic doctrines firom 
this copious fountain. Further, England bears a certain amount of 
responsibility for the German Socialist movement. Apart altogether 
from the influence exerted by English political economists and 
Socialisu upon the represenutives of scientific Socialism in Geiw 
many, it must not be foigotten that many of the active leadcls of 
militant Commnnism, Socialism, and Sodal-I>emocnicf«-te rwmple^ 
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Mass, EBgeUy and Liebknecht^spent years npon English soil, and 
flttde England a base of operations, much to the disgust of the 
German anthotities. The works and agitation of these men prove 
that their experience of England's free institutions only served to 
their dissatisCiction with the state of things prevailing at 
so that it is not too much to say that England has, innocently 
and indirectly, contributed very largely to the success of Socialistic 
propagandism in Germany. Now, however, the influence is reacting, 
as the study of the nomenclature of Socialists in England will plainly 



Nowadays lew subjects excite more controversy than does this of 

Socialism, and yet it seems still impossible to treat it in an impartial 

and strictly scientific spirit Too many writers on Socialism show a 

disposition to ose their pens as though they were broadswords rather 

than lancets. A great deal has been said and written in defence of 

Socialism and quite as much against it, but while the extremes have 

been IbQowed times without number, the golden mean has far too 

seldom been found. It seems so natural to the average mind to 

icgaid a thing as either good or wholly bad, as either true or quite 

Use, as either meriting full accepunce or complete rejection. This 

dopnatic spirit ineviubly does great harm, and not the least serious 

icwiit Is that public judgment is warped and weighty questions do not 

receive the attention which they deserve. Yet another reason, how- 

cvcfi why Socialism has not had justice done to it is the confusion of 

ideas that prevails on the subject Nor is this confusion confined to 

the least iaformed part of the community. The fact that a leading 

Lomlon jonraal could a short time ago insist that *' Socialism under 

whatever gnise it presents itself must be crushed with a heavy hand,*' 

proves that very curious notions exist even in educated circles. It 

may, indeed^ be allowed that It is not altogether possible to draw a 

dev divtding*line between conventional and Socialistic economic 

priadples. Social systems may be said to grow into one another as 

do barbariim and civilisation, and, moreover. It Is nearly always 

caMTtosaywhat a thing Is not than what It Is; Dr. Johasoniecog- 

aised this whoa asked to define poetry, . 
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Still, it should not be difficult to detennine the main character- 
istics of Socialism, those characteristics which cause it to differ 
from orthodox economy. True Socialism, as the word implies, 
is the antithesis of economic Individualism. The true Sodalisl 
seeks to realise the principle of co-operation in labour and com- 
munity in the instruments and produce of labour. Association 
is to take the place of competition. Labour is to be the prin- 
ciple of society, and to labour both capital and property are to be 
made subordinate. Every member of this new society will be 
expected to work, and his share in the produce of labour will be 
proportionate to his deserts. Socialism— however paradoxical it may 
seem— may thus be said to involve as a corollary the highest form of 
Individualism, the highest form because it is founded on the principle 
of equality. The present individualistic riginu is based on the prin- 
ciples of complete personal freedom, private property in land and 
capital, and free contract in the adjustment of economic relationships. 
Socialism, on the other hand, while maintaining the principle of 
personal liberty, makes land and capital collective — whether in the 
hands of the State or of communities is a subordinate question— it 
rejects the system of private undertakership, abolishes rent-income in 
all forms, supplants the wages-contract, and regulates both production 
and distribution according to plan and method. 

While, however, this is Socialism carried to its full logical limits, a 
great number of more or less modified forms of Socialism exist, or 
the English statesman who recently declared that ''We are all 
Socialists now," would have been guilty of a misapplication of terms. 
It is undoubtedly true that everybody is, if he only knew it, more or 
less of a Socialistic turn of mind. Jourdain did not know until someone 
told him that he had been speaking prose all his life ; and a paimllel 
might well be drawn between the bottrgins gtniilkommt and the un- 
i conscious Socialist of modem times. Indeed, no more singular 
\ inconsistency exbts than that of subjects of a civilised State declaring 
against the Communistic and Socialistic principle. For this prindpto 
has been extensively adopted in all the most progressive coontries, and 
«ome of our most highly esteemed Instittttioni are based upoQ it TIm 
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Snie postp tekgimph, railway, and tiank, the free school, the poor law 
tystOB, the ftctory laws, sanitary legislation— these are all institutions 
wittdi BiBSt be imconditionally condemned if Communism and 
SoriaBsm are evil in theory. The fact is, that it is all a question of 
dsfvee ; H b not a matter of rejecting a principle but of determining 
bow far it should be carried. 

It cu hardly be necessary, howerer, to say that the Socialism con- 
sideicd in the following pages is not a modified form. In Germany 
to-day, the scfaoob of Socialists are more numerous than Liberal 
foctieos here. In addition to the Social-Democrats there are Inter- 
liatkmil, State, AcademiCi Christiani CatholiCi and Conservative 
Sflcialistfc Of the chrysalides it is, however, impossible to take 
account here. Attention must rather be directed to the development 
of the Socialism which has latterly taken the character and name of 
Sodal-Deniocracy— its why and wherefore, its whence and whither. 
Tbii Socialism we shall find to be something more than a 
adenttfic system. In Social-Democracy not alone the economic, 
the political element comes into play, though the political 
are only means to the attainment of economic ends. The 
poiitkal character of the German Socialistic movement will be recog- 
aised at every step in the course of our review. Indeed, with one 
coBspicaous exce p t i on all the modem leaders of German Socialism 
iMve recognised the insufficiency of a purely scientific programme. 

la undertaking this task I went upon the well-grounded supposition 
tkat Socialism was no exploded theory, no page of ancient and 
i ei g et tea history. I held rather that it was a power to be reckoned 
witl^ a power which If of error must be grappled and fought with out- 
right, if of tfvth must be allowed ungrudgiiigly the succeu which baa 
otiCBded it la the past, and may attend It In the foture. Men never 
conaut a greater mistake than when they refuse to acknowledge foctt. 
Let «s treat theories as we will, focU must be recognised, and it is la 
^a bigbtat degree miwise to ckisa oar eyes to them. Militant 
is t»day a great foct Even the most seakras of anti- 
sbodd and nast gnat this. FortbesakeofhiaconvictioBs 
10 adflrit tka foOy of tryfa« to peiiuadeblBiselftbattbera.la 
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no antagonist to meet, for while he is doing this the foe Is strengthen- 
ing his position. Only two attitudes can be taken up on this question. 

(«.) It is possible to refuse to enter into argument, on the principle 
that there is no disputing with fools. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this is "p^x^ piHHo principu. When such a standpoint is adopted 
it is probably because of unfamiliarity with the facts. Those who 
hold that Socialism is mere folly and nothing else must remember In 
what a sweeping assertion the contention involves them. 

*'If SociaUDemocracy/' says one of the most thoughtful critics 
of the Socialist movement in Germany — '' If Social-Democracy were 
really * absurdity itself,' and * evident nonsense,' the &ct that perhaps 
a million of our citizens [these words were written ten years ago] 
adhere to it would be a reproach to our dvilisationi our nation, and 
our age, a reproach so severe and oppressive that it could not be borne 
any longer." What holds good of Germany is equally applicable to 
other countries. By ridicule and denunciation no valuable purpose 
can be served. They are weapons which never scar an antagonist, 
but always injure those who bear them. 

(^.) The other attitude is that of toleration combined with scrutiny. 
This is a reasonable attitude, and is, moreover, the only one which can 
to-day be of any avail Let Socialistic doctrines be fairly met, let 
them be faced in the iippartial arena of scientific combat— lei them 
be vanquished if we will, but in any case let them be faced. It is idle 
to rest content with the assumption that Socialism is identical with 
error, and, as a consequence, does not deserve serious notice. Battles 
are never won by the mere conKiousness of superior strength. 
Achilles overpowered Hector, but he had first to don his armour, and 
quit the tent. Until he awoke from lethargy, the Trojan chief was in- 
vincible. 

What has just been said, refers to the critics of Socialism. On the 
other hand, it is not too much to ask that our advanced Socialist 
writers should exercise moderation in the treatment of those who, 
though unable to see with them eye to eye, are not less desirous than 
themselves of improving the condition of the poorer classes. They 
may be certain that alone they cannot expea to fight the battle of 
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wocaX reform and win. Let it be granted that the well-abused 
JMvjpfliuM^ of which 10 much is said, has not done its duty in the past 
Caatherei however, be no indemnity, no amnesty, even for that part of 
the class which recognises the responsibilities of the present, the 
daans of the Ibtare f Is It for ever to be ** war and implacable 

)?* If so^ the hope of a beneficent social revolution is a vain 
and all that is certain in the foture is the development of in- 
•qaallty ialo class foods similar to those which often showed themselves 

the long struggle of the Roman patricians and plebeians. It is 

oenary or desirable to minimise the criminal iniquities of our 
lodal system, but it is a duty imposed alike by patriotism and regard 
for Borality and progress to work out the reformation of society by 
acttis which will not more than is absolutely unavoidable conduce to 
fnoana and heartburning. Conciliation Is called for on both sides— 
moderation on the one hand, and willing sacrifice on the other— but 
this shown, it were a reproach upon our generation, nay, upon man- 
Uad, il^ after so many centuries of civilisation and progress, after so 
cuhivatioD of arts and institutions which, rightly employed, should 

for social peace and happincM, we should have to acknowledge 
^o Impossibility of readjusting society by methods that humanise and 
cfovate rather than degrade. 

Here 1 most take care to say that as these pages have been written 
for English readers. Innumerable matters of detail, both in history and 
bicgnphy, as well as unnecessary local colour, have been omitted. 
Tte peculiar character of the task added certainly to its difficulty, but 
k b hoped that there will be little cause for complaint on the score 
of too great succinctness. The twofold danger of over-coodseneu on 
^o one handy and prolixity on the other, was always present If 
foilore should have attended the author^s efforts in thb respect, It is 
SMI because hk leading purpose has ever been forgotten, that of re* 
6mm^ an almost Infinite amount of literary material to such compass 
tht the patience of an English reader of avenge forbea r an c e might 
aot be nnreasooably tried. It seemed often, indeed, an iU-paid task* 
that of wndiiv through the flood of German literature which has been 
odtod foith by the Socialist movement A German writer has weH 
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said that '' The traces of Gennan Social-Democracy are buried be* 
neath a deluge of wastepaper." No one who has not devoted attention 
to this subject on the spot, can conceive of the nugnitude of the biblio- 
graphy of German Socialism. Even now books and pamphlets con- 
Unue to pour from the press, and there is no sign of exhaustion in the 
supply. What made the task of research less agreeable than it would 
have been was the character of the literature that bad to be consulted. 
Unfortunately, the Socialist movement has not yet reached, even ia 
Germany, the stage at which impartiality and fairness or even decent 
toleration can be looked for, and, judging from present appearance, it 
will be long before the subject is treated in a truly scientific and his- 
torical spirit Of course, the earlier works err more than the later, 
but even these often leave much to be desired. Invective, abuse, and 
misrepresentation are frequently found to be the stock arguments of 
both fnend and foe of the Socialist movement, and the reader be- 
comes at last wearied and aggravated. Strange to say, writers who 
begin by urging the importance of calm inquiry, often end by being 
as hot-tempered as the rest. At the same time, it must not be for- 
gotten that there are very distinguished exceptions, and it is only 
necessary to mention the names of Wagner and Schi&file, of Von 
Scheel and Held, of Lange, Jiiger, Meyer, and let me add Prince 
Bismarck, as those of men who have brought broad and unbiassed 
^minds to the consideration of Socialistic theories. On the whole, 
however, agreeable exceptions like these are like rare oases in the 
midst of interminable desert I have not thought it advisable under 
the circumstances to publish a list of the works used, for even if there 
were no objection on the ground of unequal importance, the extent of 
such a list— which would comprise some three hundred works, not to 
speak of Pariiamentary, pamphlet, and periodical literature— would 
rule it out of court. As a substitute, I have here and there mentioned 
the leading works on special branches of the subject, and the writings 
id all the imporunt Socialistic and Communistic authors refiened to 
are invariably named. 

Special prommence has been given, and I venture to think with ful 
right, to the personality and woric of Ferdinand -Lassall^ LasaaUe 
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tbe distjactkm accorded to him both hy reason of his service 
to the Socialist cause in Germany and of his most remarkable char- 
acter. I have elsewhere spoken of Lassalle as having been a product 
•f his afc^ bat this does not exclude the likelihood that without him 
Gcrmaa Sodalism, as we now know it, would have been kept back a 
Frans Mehring contends that Social-Democracy was 
a icsult of the spirit of the time, but was called forth by the ''ener- 
fclk win of one autocratic man.* Such a view I believe to be wrong, 
and based upon a mishiterpretation of history, yet all the same must 
we allow that fjissalle gave to the Socialistic tendencies of his day an 
iapctn which nooe but he could have given. This is not the place 
10 speak of the character of one whom Alexander von Humboldt 
called in his youth a prodigy and regarded in his manhood as a friend ; 
of whom Heine spoke as the Messiah of the nineteenth century \ 
Prince Bismarck was glad to meet on terms of familiarity and 
fartd lect n al equality, and to listen to with something like Boswellian 
ffal s and whom hundreds of thousands of German working-men have 
f ^g ar d c d or still regard as a heaven-sent champion of their cause. 
nis much may, however, be said here, that a man of this sort was no 
ovdinary man, and that no one who takes the trouble to obtain his 
ev i denc e at 6rst hand, and to form an original opinion deliberately 
aad impartiatty— regardless of the hatred of enemies and the adula- 
tioa of friead»-»will be able to resist the conclusion that he stands in 
the towering presence of an intellectual giant Iff may be thought to 
bctsay admiration for some skies of Lassalle's character, it is because 
eeaidi reveals much grain amongst the husks^ much gold beneath the 

At pceseat Justice is seldom done to Lassalle by his country- 
for public judgment still sways finom extreme to extreme. It is, 

r, lelieshlag to eome across such an unbiassed verdict as that 
ef Piofaisoc Adolph Wagner, who has never ceased to preach the duty 
ef Jedgbf Socialism upon lu merits, and has recorded the following 
eiteaie of Lassalle: ^There can no kmger be any dillerence of 
■ylaioBi** be says, * with either friend or enemy of the great Socialist 
agitator as to tbe foct that, by reason of his activity, he has become 
a gieal hialerical pecsonage." Iflltherto comparatively tttUo hu be«l 
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known of LASsalle and his work in England. Indeed, tbe entire ten* 
our of his social aims has at times been completely misunderstood, or 
the late Mr. Fawcett could never have spoken of this passionate 
Nationalist as the founder of the International Association. In view, 
therefore, of the inadequacy of encyclopedic biographies, and of the 
iact that Lassalle's historical position is higher now than ever it was, 
the biographical chapters devoted to this part of my subject will not, 
perhaps, be thought superfluous. In order to understand the German 
Socialist movement aright it is absolutely necessary to know the part 
played in it by Ferdinand Lassalle, and this part cannot be properly 
understood unless we also inquire what manner of man Latttilk 
was. 

% It will soon be seen that this work in no way pretends to be criticaL 
'Criticism lay beyond the province of my usk, which was purely his- 
torical. To have interpolated opinions would have been taking sides, 
ind thus the standpoint of disinterestedness from which it is desurable 
t6 approach a work of this kind would have been departed Irom, and 
ittaX without benefit to the thinking reader. I had only to chronicle 
the views and acts of others ; it was not my business to pass judg- 
ment, but merely to assemble evidence^ so as to enable the reader to 
pronounce his own verdict It may be said that a somewhat colour- 
less narrative is the result Whether that be the case or not, I am 
persuaded that any other course than the one pursued would have 
been wrong. As to terminology little need be said. In explaining 
the doctrines of men like Rodbertus and Marx, a number of more or 
less unfiuniliar expressions have necessarily had to be used, but few, 
if any, will be objected to on the ground of obscurity. Expressions 
like land*rent and capital-rent, capital-property and income-proper ty, 
hoHfgwii society and bawrgi^ economy, bibour^power and labour- 
faculty, surplus-value, capitalistic production, and the like, may at 
first appear odd to some, but the oddness will soon wear o£ The 
German Unttmikmir has been rendered undertaker, a word whose 
value Mill recognised, and ArMUr, when used in a general senses 
appears under the variable forms of workman, woridng-man, and 
labourer. The term Sodal-bemocracy is of coaparmttvely leoent 
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and in the later chapters the term Socialism is' frequently used 
Im the take of Tarietx. 

One of the most interesting questions to which the study of German 
Socialism gives rise is— whither is it leading ? That question no one 
caa confidently presome to answer^ for speculation must necessarily 
be based upon sappositiom The replies which arci however, hasarded 
be gro up ed into two classes. 
(«)The prophets of the one school hold that Sodal-Democracy is head- 
for Anarchism, and they point to the declaration of the party 
lor pfoo£ But it should not be forgotten that there is such 
a thing as appeal to fear even when no intention to use violence exists. 
Pnbably no great body of men made more noise, and did less damage 
fan propofftion to the magnitude of their professions, than the Char- 
tialai I am not prepared to say that German Sodal-Democracy will 
■knttdy go the way of English Chartism, but we have here at any 
rate a stiikiag historical parallel, where two great movements have 
from causes very similar and have developed by very similar 
Whether the parallel will hold good throughout, the future 
en alone show. Those who look upon the German Sodal-Democrau 
•a cidastveiy or largely friends of violence do so from unacquaint- 
wmtBt with the (acts. This is what a Conservative writer, who is one 
<if the diief authorities on this question, says : 

** I recommend influential men to attend Socialist meetings, so that 
tbey nay get rid of the preconceived opinion that the Socialists are 
•a a rale sluggards, rowdies, and coarse fellows. Nothing of the sort. 
Tbe maj or ity of them are honest working-men, to whom the warlike 
attitude m which they stand towards society is painful enough.** ^ 

^Oh,** it is objected, ** the Sodalisu are propagating their doctrines 
in the army : what does that mean ?** Of course^ with universal 
raifitary servfee, thera must be a large number of SocialisU hi the j 
anqr, b«t it does not follow that a man is unpatrwtic because he is a ' 
Sodafiat It Is poerible that the SocialisU r^anl themselves as the 
patiiotsb aad all other men as enemies of their country, for hera 
is apt to be wholly snl^jective. The subject of Socialism 

»S.llifw,**Dlt 
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in the anny was discussed several years ago by a German Socialist 
who wrote in La Nouvilii Rivut^ and in the course of a remarkable 
article it was hinted that the presence of political malcontents in the army 
might one day prove disastrous for Germany. After contending that 
the control of the rank and file on the field of battle tends in modem 
warfare to become increasingly lax and imperfect, and that the soldier, 
provided with as many cartridges as he can carry, is now his own 
officer and acts according to inspiration, this writer continued : 

"Prince Bismarck, after having gagged the woridng-men, believes 
he has obtained their votes ; but the working-men have not given 
them to him. If he entrusts them with arms for the fighting of his 
enemies or the realisation of his projects, what use will the working- 
men make of those arms ? Will they abide by the logic of their votes ? 
Upon the answer which the future will give to this question depends 
the existence of the German Empire." i 

Against the views here indicated rather than expressed we have to 
place the in general pacific character of the cool-blooded German ; 
the hitherto quiet development of Social-Democracy; the iact that on 
several occasions the doctrine of violence has been repudiated, even 
to the extent of expelling its advocates, as Most and Hasselmann,finom 
the ranks of the party ; and the reiteration only last year by the St. 
Gallen congress of firm adherence to legitimate and peaceful means of 
agitation. During the French campaign not a few prominent Social- 
ists did yeoman's service under Prussian colours, and both during and 
after the war the Socialist movement suffered seriously, a proof deariy 
that if Socialists have taken up arms against the Government it is 
not because they love their country the less. It is, moreover, signifi- 
cant that when during a debate on the Army Bill in January, 1887, 
Prince Bismarck remarked that the French Socialists would stand by 
their country in case of war, a voice cried from the Sodal-Democratic 
benches, ''And so will we I " To the incendiary speeches which an 
occasionally made, too much importance should not be a tta c hed . At \ 

any rate we English people ought not to act as censon in such a t 
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It cumoC be focgotten that most of tho important political 
aad flodal idbnns won in this country daring the past century— to go 
■0 father bade— have been accelerated hj popular irritation and 



(A) The other school of propheU trusts that the social legislation of 
Prince BisottTck will ohimatelx succeed in removing the roots of 
^**'^*^^»^ and that the movement will thus in process of time die out 
fa want of aliment It must be admitted that this prediction is the 
mora likely of the two. It is too soon to pass any but a theoretical 
jmj g menl upoo the German Qumcelloi's social reforms, which are still 
fa fam complete. Only afar a number of years will it be possible to 
arrive at a verdict based upon adequate evidence. The departure is 
an altogether new one* and thus Prince Bismarck may be compared to 
a marinfr sailing In unknown seas. While, however, we must defer 
onr jadgment upon his policy, wo may at once admit that he is the 
fat Germaa statesman who has really tried during the last sixty or 
years to do anything to improve the lot of the labouring popu- 
Mora than that, he is the first European statesman who has 
dared to take the social problem in hand with the determination, not 
Indeed to solve U^fa that is a task which he himself has admitted 
win t«i|utra generations, but to pave the way for solution. It is im- 
peeeibk to say whether the Accident and Sicknen Insurance Laws al* 
randy passed, and the Old Age and Indigence Insurance Law which is 
under conskfaation, win accomplish all that is desired, but thera 
be little doubt that Prince Bismarck has discovered where the 
roots of the social evil lie. He has declared, in words that bum, that 
k lathe doty of the State to give heed, above all, to the welfae of iu 
weaker members ; he has vowed that no opposition and no oblo(|uy 
shnll ever deter him fam giving practical proof of that conviction \ 
and he has already advanced a good step on the way of State 
SodaUsoL In whidi he M>d theniaads of thinUns men with him alone 
aee hope fa tfafanra of eodety and dvilisatloii, whether in Germany 
or efawhera. The task of pndiying the working classes will not be 
nceemplished fa a short time. The roots of the evils edsting go too 
deep fa that* Cven tf snccese dthnatdy ft^ttHt tfa fi^mmkt^xLt^ m 
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efforts, it can only be expected after many yearsj and, it may be added, 
after the policy of coercion has been abandoned. For the Socialist 
Law must be pronounced an absolute failure if the vast growth of the 
Social-Democratic party since 1878 can be regarded as a proof of 
failure. But the worst of coercion is that when it is once beguni it is 
difficult to stop, since stopping would be to admit defeat, and to give 
to those from whom the pressure is relaxed, direct encouragement to 
persist in their aims. And yet it is questionable whether Prince Bis- 
marck could make a wiser move than to gradually relinquish excqn 
ional legislation and to try to meet the SocialisU with the telling 
aigument of social reform. The BegrUndung to the Socialist Law 
said, " Thought cannot be repressed by external compulsion,* and the 
history of neaiiy ten years of coercion has proved the truth of this. 

Whatever opinion we may after full consideration form of the t 

Chancellor's internal policy, we must allow to the man himself the ^ 

virtue of sincerityi a virtue not always characteristic in these days of [ 

the public acts of statesmen. Further, philanthropy and charity do- ' | 

mand that we shall wish him success in the great undertaking upon [ 

which he has embarked, an undertaking whose objects are none less ] 

than the removal of the wrongs of a vast and ever-increiiing claai, i 

and the lestoimtion of social peace to a great country* t 
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CHAPTER I. . 

HISTORICAL BASIS OF THE GERMAN \ 

SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. ? 
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Great national movements never attain maturity in a day or a year. \ 

Their progress is avalanche-like, gradual, steady, and often impercept- T 

ibie, *' without haste yet without rest," like the march of the stark i 

Now and then, indeed, strong currents of national feeling carry vast j 

bodies of men and women along with irresistible force, but movements ' 

of this kind generally succumb to their own vehemence and passion, [ 

and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they are short-lived, and ( 

fail wholly or in part to fulfil their purposes. Movements which ap- 
pear and disappear in this abrupt fashion cannot be said to be national 
in the fullest sense of the word. They indicate a nation's moods { 

rather than its real character ; they may even belie its real character, t 

as the foam the colour of the stream. On the other hand, movements f 

which go right to the heart of a people, which remould its mind, and 
become part of its very life and being, are slow of growth, yet the 
slowness of maturity is itself a sign of vigour and an earnest of long 
life. Such movements alone deserve to be regarded as really national, ! 

and in this category falls the Socialist movement in Germany, as well i 

as the Democratic movement in England. Movements of this kind \ 

create new eras. But before a new era can dawn countless events ' 

must have led up to it ; various forces must have been at play, whose 
work, often done unseen and in quiet, could have had no other ictnlt 
than the inauguration of a fresh order of things. One social system 
has its day and is followed by another— which, however, is not neces* 
sarily an improvement npon the past— but the new system it born of 
the old and is not an independent, unconnected growth. In social 
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cvolvtkm as ia natture, nothing is done per saltum. These considera- 
tiOAS slMold be cardully borne in mind in investigating a subject like 
that of Socialism. 

How, then, did Socialism originate in Geimany ? The causes may 
be f ie up ed into three classes according as they are philosophical, 
poliiical, and ecooomicaL Though, however, the influence of men 
like Fichte and Hegel was of great importance during the first half of 
tlw century in determining the views of many leading German Soda- 
BOW dead— and notably those of Kari Marx and Ferdinand Las- 
prindpal impetus came from political and economic factors, 
operatioo may be said to have begun with this century. Yet, 
purdy economical movements played a part quite secondary to 
that played by politicaL Indeed, it will be safe to say that German 
Socialism owes its esdstence above all to the political movements 
vhach fen to the period between the Napoleonic conquest and the 
ooMtitmiooal struggles of 1848 to i8sa From first to last the econo- 
mic phase of the question has been secondary to the political, for 
political demands have been constantly kept in the foreground. That 
this is the case will be clearly seen as we trace the progress of the 
Socialisrtc idea. It is customary to look upon the French Revolution 
of last century as the starting point of modem developments in poUti* 
cal and dvfl liberty. How far this is just to the influence wrought 
the European mind by the English Revolution of the seventeenth 
and the American Revolution of 1775 is a question foreign to 
oar purpose. But at the time a new gospel was being preached in 
Fiaace amid thunder, lightning, and tempest, Germany was not 
fcady Cor the reception ol doctrines intended to revolutionise society. 
Gcncntioas of absolute rule, strife within and without, absolute chaos 
ia l e nil oi ia l anaagements, had taken much of the spirit out of her 
The States were like the dbjointed links of a shattered 
Even Piassia, if strong as a military power, was weak in so 
far as her popolatioa lacked the qualifications essential to a robust 
aad iaidligcat natioaal life. Thus political principles which in- 
sphed the ardent French mind with passioa did aot arouse In the 
Gcra»a OHBd the barest eathttslasoL AUowancemust, of course^ be 
for aalioaal chaiacteristieSi With all hk love for the mystical 
the theoretical^ the Teuloa Is ao wild visioaaiy, aad much leas Is 
ha hy aature reiolnioasiy. This lact gooa ftf to aocouat for the 
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meagre success which incendiary doctrines and violent movements 
have always enjoyed in Germany, and for the shortness of their 
ascendency even when they may have gained the upper hand. To 
the thoughtful student of German social questions, perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the present Socialist movement is the fiict that 
an earnest agitation in which a million men are concerned is carried 
on in absolute peace and almost without a hint at violence— making 
exception for casual rhetorical vapourings, which mean nothings 
and that in spite of circumstances which would not fail to incite 
less phlegmatic natures to acts of fierce retaliation. The pacific 
progress of Socialism in Germany is not only a fact of importance 
historically, but it is one encouraging to all who hope for a satis- 
factory settlement of difficulties which may now appear to defy 
solution. 

Yet another factor must be considered in expUuning the sUght direct 
efiect produced in Germany by the French convulsions of last century, 
and that is the social condition of the people. The extremes of wealdi 
and poverty were not then what the development of industry has shice 
made them. Germany was behindhand as an industrial country. 
While England had been revolutionising industry, Germany had been 
revolutionising philosophy. The capitalistic system, to use a favourite 
expression of the Socialists, did not properly exist Paternal govern- 
ment, with its guilds and legal institutions for restricting individual 
action, and for adjusting the relationships of man with man, had done 
a great deal to dday the era of the '' great industry" in Germany, 
and the class of small independent handicraftsmen continued numer^ 
ous there, after it had dwindled into insignificant proportions in 
England. The standard of life was altogether lower than now, and 
the labouring classes were on the whole worse ofi*, but on the other 
hand the distance between the social status of the employer and 
that of the dependent workman was iar less than to^y. The 
industrial workman was miserably situated, but he was fairly satis* 
fied with his condition, which he had learned to regard as suited 
to his dass. All the aspiration he cared to indulge was centred in 
the hope that he might end his days as he had begun them, and that 
ilia children might not hxt worse than himselC Similarly, the rand 
labourers, living in serfdom, were in an nnhiqipy state^ but here again 
there was no memory of happier days to gall them and to pot sak 

B 
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iaio their wounds, and their social condition was at least not worse 
than their politicaL^ 

Even if Germany had oflered a fertile soil for the doctrines which 
vera {Kodaimed in 1789^ events soon followed which were for a time 
diaoowaging to the growth of a free spirit The new century brought 
to Gcnnaiiy misibctune after misfortunOi until at last she lay at the 
feet of a relentless conquerori exhausted and bleeding at every pore. 
Bat the darkest hour is that which precedes the dawn. The year 
after Fnissia was vanquished and trodden to the dust at Jena, there 
was inaqgvmted in that country a series of legislative refornu which 
did aoie than all succeeding military successes to regenerate the 
and create a new and higher spirit of patriotism and independ- 
The Stein* and Hardenberg* laws— emancipating the rural 
population» granting modified freedom in the choice of crafts, 
jntrndaring peasant proprietorship and a form of self*govem- 
aeat, abolishing freedom from taxation, and in short sweeping 
away feodal rights and privileges— did all their authors expected 
of theo^ for they put Prussia upon a new fooling and gave her 
lease of liic.* In a peaceful way these radical reforms did 




SMfai vrilM b A kttw to Pma vm B«rs« April taad, ilot : **I hvn tmvditd 
MaddMbaff. TIm ftppMraDot of tht comciy di^l«Mad BM tt Back tt tht doody 
1: fMrt ialdt, of vtrfdi a eoaiUtrabla part Hai ia paaiaia aad Ikllov, ai* 
Mr w kd t imttmHmg tUu wadtr tkt /mtmr* ^f anfitm, tha iahU 
waM addoBi waB-baih s b aaa fwd a aajfaaiity, a daadly mibaia, a 
of Sfcaad activity ditaMd«««ritewlwb,«Mdioppi«Madaadaoar«dMaBracL Tka 
! aftha MacUtabaif anWaaiaB, «aA# i*r/r dtmm hit p«mmmi»huUmd ^f hmp^mini tkrir 
awaailMhIrar avild baait, wba daaabiaa avaiytlibg ataaadhiMaad 
ikaiiiaaeaorilMgiaw.'* Sarity't •• Uli aad IUns of Stai^," voL 
l,^fja(Ca«bMe«,iS7«^ 

• ■taaa Habrick rriaarfck XmA vaa Stob, aaa af Garwuiy'a r^taat 
paMat^ kan O tl ttw aitk, if S7> •* Naiiaa. Ha aaliiad tha larriea af iIm 
b tfia aad ha^pai aara iIma aayoaa alM to r^ladb tha aatiaaMi ipirit dara^ tha 
f%«aiftbfai thafaatarHapataaaL Oatha ^faj^rfthafaacaaf Ptoiahawiihdiaa to 
ib aitotoiaad diad Ja> fih, tiii, at hb caaila af Kappia h a ig. b Wattphalia. Attaiaa 
ar itoK amtod hy a ** giMalal iMharlMd,- ataadi b aaa af Barib't tqaaiaa. 

• KtolAaiaiiMato«aaKaidaahaig,aiP0rtkyeaBMfaaar8Mb b tha ugaawaiJaa af 

«to«d% May |Mt, lyiBb At a diplaani aad atataaatoa ha playad a 

btha hbtotyarOan^daiiHllMyaan tfVitotSij. Hadbdaatha 
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for Prussia what the Revolution of 1789 did for France ; they sounded 
the knell of a feudalism which had for centuries ke;>t a laige {Murt of 
the population in servitude.^ At Ust the Liberation Wars ended 
triumphantly, and the French yoke was thrown off. During these ex* 
hausting wars the German princes had repeatedly promised to their 
subjects a vride extension of civil liberty, but few of them redeemed 
the promise. Some of the South German States, like Bavaria and 
Baden, received all they had bargained for, but the rest — ^including 
Prussia, whose King, Frederick William III., had solemnly undertaken 
to give his people a constitution* — were more or less bitterly deceived. 
The old police rigimt was continued, the printing press was subjected 
to stringent control, and popular liberty was gradually hemmed into 
the old limits ; the disturbed absolute State was, in fact, revived. In 
some places the press censorship was so severe that even visiting 
cards could not be printed until the signature of the censor had been 
obtained. The citixens of Berlin were not allowed to smoke in the 
streets, and when one of the newspapers ventured to suggest that 
the prohibition might be removed from the adjoining ThieigarteB, it 

txttlutkia ihftl lit luid md that my Kinf (Frederick WUIUb III.) vm •boat to Join tin 
euditlon «giuiist France along with Enghmd thci e yo« have, ia the tiniiit leaM of the 
void, pablk life.** Seelesr*! ** Life and Timea U Steta,'* ¥oL i., p. 376. 

^ *' It b imponible not to mo that tho Icgislatioa began by Scein and afterwards eontiMMd 
by Hafdenbefg was limilar b iu durable lesolu to the work of the French Revolotion. It 
nceomplished changes ol the same kind and comparable in tBtcnt, thoogh by a perfectly 
regalar process.** IHi,^ voL U. p. 173. 

The evenu of this period did not fiul to produce popolar litentare applaadkg the emanci 
pating measures. ▲ curious little work was published eariy in 1808— of course aaoaymously 
—with the sofl&ciently explanatory title, " Der Adel, was er ursprttni^ich war, was er jetat ist 
und was er ktfaftig seya soli ; Ein Angebinde ram Ccburutage aUer Mektmdlkkm U 
and Daamn, insbesondere auch ffir die Herrea von Jeaa uad AaerMMdC* ('* The 
what it was originally, what it b aow, and what it should be in luture. ▲ birthday 
for aU really noble geatlemea aad ladies and particubriy Cor tho gwillsmea of Jeaa aad 
▲aerstKdt.'*) llMBtottob: 

** When Adam delved aad Eve spaa 
Where was thea the aobloBMat" 

• Oa May saad, ilif. King Frederick William publkhod aa oidiaaaco decroelag that a 
Natioaal AsMmbly should bo fonaed oat of the Plwiadal Estates, to which end a cossorimioB 
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to preserve silence upon the subject for the futurej In« 
dependence had been won for the nation, but the individual was still 
wafree. Bat worse days than ever came for the democratic cause after 
the pofitical murder of Kotsebue^ by Karl Sand* in 1819. The 
Pnmian Minister'-Pitsident is said to have exclaimed, when he heard 
of the Mannheim assassination, "Now a constitution is impossible." 
The Governments hardened their heartSi and a perfect crusade against 
d em o cr a tic movements took place* the starting-point being the 
Karlsbad lesolutions of August and Septemberi which marked the 
kiglMmtcr level of the reaction. And yet, in spite of coercion and 
ispmiiiuu, the aspiration for deliverance grew. One of the * sweet 
■ses" of adversity was to give the oppressed a higher estimate of free 
citiscaship. But there was no organisation, no concerted action— 
tltts was out of the question— and for want of union the growing 
d em oci atic tendencies required long years to their fructification. 

Thus it was that the Paris revolution of July, 1850^ found the German 
democracy with lamps out and with cruses dry. Hie suddenness and 
violenc e of the storm, however, did not faO to produce a considerable 
jm pf t M JO B . Baden, Wurtembei^, Bavaria, Hanover, Brunswick— 
where the reding duke was deposed— Saxony, and Hesse showed 
of uneasiness. Prussia, however, remained quiet Here a 
of peaceful years, good if iUiberel government, moderate 
tatatiow, and a popular king had brought the people into such a frame 
of mind that haardons experiments were thought unwise, and the 
feaeral fcding was one of tolerant satisfaction with the existing state 
«f afbirs. At one time it appeared as though Germany would escape 
serious coovulskm. The demands advanced in the States aflected by 
the revolntioBafx spirit were as a rule very moderate, extending merely 
to the requirement that constitutions should be granted where they 
did not exist and be observed where they did. The Federal Diet, 
kowever, fanned what had only been smouldering emben hito alarm- 

t AigMl r. r. «M %mm k%s • <MM viiiti «r wmmAnh Wn lUy jp4» i;Si, H 

W^Mib III ¥u til iiiiri !■ ill I fwilw iinlEi. Jm u iJlmlitum^ jjlJiIljl_i ^JMlJ 
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ing flames. Meeting at Frankfort-on-Main on November 25thy 18JO9 
it adopted resolutions declaring it to be the duty of every Government 
to give military help to its neighbours when called upon, restricting the 
freedom of the Press further than before, and urging the various 
executives to be chary of surrendering to the revolutionary dements 
in the population. The measures taken on the strength of these 
resolutions worked well for a time, and the hour of danger seemed to 
have passed away, when the Polish revolution broke out, and it was 
found necessary to adopt a still sharper coercive policy. On October 
a/th, 1831, the Diet by resolution refused to receive petitions in the 
future, and prohibited the collection of signatures for the same. Hav* 
ing thus guarded itself against the possibility of popular appeal, it 
followed a fortnight later with a series of stringent measures, including 
the complete crippling of the Press. These measures aroused 
earnest opposition in some of the Diets of Sooth Germany— those 
of Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtemberg in particular— but the Bundestag 
looked on with perfect indifference. Finally the dissatisfaction of the 
disaffected Houses expressed itself in a threat to refuse taxes, and 
then a course still more extreme was taken. The Federal Diet issued 
on June aSth, 1833, six ordinances declaring the inability of the 
estates to withhold the granting of taxes, and upholding the integrity of 
the Federation, the Bundestag, and the federal sovereigns. The 
effectoftheordinanceswas to restrict the authority of the Diets very con- 
siderably and to proportionately increase the power of the Bundestag. 
Popular liberties were entirely destroyed. Protests rose in all parts of 
the countiy, but they were without result, for the Governments at onoe 
proceeded to give effect to the federal decisions. It was a conspiracy 
between the Bundestag and the Governments to manacle the elected 
Chambers and to prevent agitation and the free expression of objec- 
tionable views. In some parts of Germany harsh measures were 
adopted against not alone revolutionary, but advanced Liberal leaderty 
and the Press was treated with scant courtesy, suppression, confisca* 
tion and menace becoming the order of the day. 

There is no doubt that the Bundestag and the Federal Governments 
were themselves responsible for the revohitlonary flame which now 
biased in various parts of the country. Had a policy of asoderation 
and concession been adopted at the first, it Is probable that all difficuK 
ties would have been tided over, bat temperate coimseb weie mUbrtn* 
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amtely uabecdedy and wben once the hand had been placed to the 
pkN^ there was no looking back. At last the more fiery members 
of the fcvolationafy party determined to make a final effort to kindle 
iw»u iie cti oB> Confiding in the readiness of the nation to turn upon 
tes nncoostitouonal rulers, they founded the Vatirlandsvenin at 
Fiankfoit as a centre of agitation and secret conspiracy. The associa- 
tion was joined by South German Radicals, North German students, 
Gcman refugees living in France, and Polish emigrants, and the end 
M Tiew was a general revolution in which the Bundestag should be 
Ofvtftomed and a German Republic should be proclaimed. The great 
icheme miscarried ; all that came of it was an outbreak of insigntfi- 
CMil propoftioos at Frankfort on April 3rd, 1833, followed by the 
wholesale punishment of participants and suspected conspirators, 
naay of whom, however, fled the country. It was evident that past 
aaeasores had been insufficient to grapple with the revolutionary spirit 
that was rife, and now, at the convocation of Prince Mettemich, a 
congress of Ministers was held at Vienna during the winter of 1833* 
1834,'and a scries of still harsher measures was resolved upon. The 
Press was placed under stricter censorship, the universities were 
ssbjecied to control, freedom of speech and publicity of debates were 
wsirictftd in the Chambers, and the ordinances of the Governments 
were given the force of law. Repression of this kind may curb men 
ni their acts and the outward expression of the convictions which are 
m theo^ bot it is seldom successful in curbing the spirit that prompts 
to action. It was so in this case. The coercive policy was diligently 
pofsved and quieter times followed, bot the democratic movement 
a moral victory, even though its practical ends were apparently 



I What b known as the German Socialist movement dates, however^ 

\ "^ifadatemnstbefixed— from the year 1848. All that preceded was 

pteparatoiy, but in 1848 Germany may be said to have formally 

I , opowd her doors to Socialism. It was then that the working classes, 

great /rvikteric/ which was henceforth to play such an inport- 

part in thecoontf/s political and social hbtory— first learned their 

Until then they had been like an untried Samson, having 

giant streagthp but strength potential and not yet displayed. They 

at last to disoofcr what could he done by unhm. The results 

by the popular paity during the straggles of 1848 to i8so^ 
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fell, it is truei far short of expectations, but the significance of what 
occurred in these years consisted less in the poutive successes won 
by the democracy than in the important lesson learned by the 
rulers, that the democracy was a power which could no longer be un- 
derrated, and much less be overlooked. The effects of this lesson 
can be traced in all the subsequent political history of Germany 
and above all of Prussia. It would obviously be out of place to 
follow all the events which filled the momentous period in German/i 
history which extended from 1848 to 1850, and yet the chronicles of 
the time cannot be altogether passed over. Prussia took the lead in 
the popular movements which now excited the nation. King Frederick 
William III. died in June, 1840, and when his son Frederick William 
IV. came to the throne universal hopes of better days for liberty were 
entertained. These hopes were strengthened when the king declared 
that, having as Crown Prince been the first nobleman in the land, he 
ntended as king to be the first citizen ; and moreover gave a definite 
promise of various reforms. But it was not long before these pleasant 
expectations were dispelled. As a man, Frederick William IV. had 
many very good points ; as a king, he had many bad ones. He early 
displayed a vacillation and a love of mysticism and unpractical theoris- 
ing in the art of government which boded ill for the aspirations of hit 
' subjects. No one doubts that the king meant well when he sought to 
realise a Christian State, a sort of civitas DH adapted to modem !«• 
quirements, but all the same his experiments were mischievous. 
Seven years after his accession the king, in his own way, redeemed 
the promise of his father to grant a constitution. * Am I not bound 
as an honourable man," he wrote to one of his Ministers in 1845, " ^o 
fulfil what my father promised ? " But the views of the king and of 
the nation on constitutional questions were very difierent A charter 
of February jrd, 1847, made out of the Provincial Estates a United 
Diet, but its powers were only nominal, and the king let it be known 
that he had no intention of relinquishing his claim to diinne right 
" I feel bound,** he said in a speech of the following April, ^ to make 
the solemn declaration that no power on earth shall move me to con- 
vert the natural relationship between sovereign and people— •with nt 
especially so poweriul because of its inner truth— 4nto a cooveationaly 
constitutional relationship, and that I will netthcr now nor eiver allow 
a written paper to interpose like a second providence beiwoeD oar 
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Lovd God in hcaten and this Und, in order by its paragraphs to 
coven OS and to replace the sacred fidelity of old." A declaration 
Cke this was not likely to give satisfaction to those who had for years 
been striving after constitutional government, and had hitherto re- 
mained quiet in the belief that royal pledges, if long in fulfilment, would 
evcBtoally be redeemed in fulL Nor was such a declaration of the 
divine astbority of absolutism at all calcukted to have a pacifying 
cflect if times of fennent came again. 

Tea months later, such tiroes came. In February 1848, the City 
of Insonection, as Carlyle has called Paris« gave once more to the 
ftiends of revolution a signal for activity. The barricades were 
np» the Tnileries fell into the hands of the populace, the gaols 
opened, the dty was given over to anarchy, Louis Philippe, the 
Giiaen King, abdicated, and a Republic was proclaimed. The effect 
of this new oolborst of insurrection was felt all over Europe. Thrones 
t iol tei ed or tumbled, and kings trembled or fied. In Germany hardly 
omt perMMi in a hundred had any inclination to take part in re- 
re lufio i iif y designs, but a powerful influence was produced on all 
poGlical parties, extreme and moderate alike. The first thought of 
omay of the lesser soverdgns was that of escaping with a whole skin, 
aad so in some of the minor States terms were speedily concluded 
with the revolutionary agitators, whose demands, alter all, were not 
iaofdiaate. In Pnisda, however, blood was shed, and a settlement 
wis far more difficult Here the Government was called on to grant 
a liree ceostitutioo and liberty of the Press. There wasno demand as 
te Paris for a Repoblic ; all that was required in the German States 
Monarchy finnly established upon a constitutkmal basis. There 
indeed. Republicans, but their number was smaU, and their 
was hardly heard. The Paris Revolution was followed by a 
weckofperfKtcalminGennany. Had the princes used that predous 
lioM wisely, vciy ranch of the socoeeding trooble might have been 
avwted, but the op p o rtun ity for c o m promise was frittered away, and 
«nly when the voice of disomteni became angry and menacing, was 
the gmviiyeC the sitnation recognised. On March ist, the Bundestag 
Isoned n prodamation to the Gemaa people in which it spoke glibly 
«f aaiioaal mity, ptet en ded to sympathise with the aerations of the 
pictf of cens d iJatien, and promised to pr omote national interests ^ 
wMmunur seal than in the peat The proclamation fell fUt 1 people 
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only smiled satirically, for they had heard the same thing before* 
Petitions and addresses began to ponr down upon sovereigns and 
Governments. The principal demands were constitutional govern- 
ment, freedom of religion and the Press, public administration of jus- 
tice, right of meeting and of coalition, and utiiversal military service with 
free choice of leaders. Nor were demands wanting on the part of the 
Prussian proUtariai. A cry rose for the organisation of labour, for 
State guarantee of work for the unemployed masses, and for a Labour 
Ministry. All sorts of social reforms were spoken of. Some people 
wished for cooperative associations ; some desired organisations for 
shortening the hours of labour, for raising wages, and for the emanci- 
pation of women ; and yet others only saw salvation in savings banks 
and loan associations. Demands of this kind, however, were innocent ; 
it was the political movement which caused the Governments roost 
alarm. The sovereigns of Bavaria, Baden, Brunswick, Hanover, 
Nassau, Saxony, Wurtemberg, and Prussia all yielded sooner or later 
to the force of circumstances, and granted or promised reforms, some 
far-going and all conceived in a liberal and democratic spirit In 
Bavaria and the Grand Duchy of Hesse, however, there was a change 
of rulers. The Bavarian king had, indeed, alienated his subjects by 
his mad amours^ and Louis L was glad to give place to his son 
Maximilian 11.^ Saxony and Baden were also seriously aflected| 
but the brunt of the revolutionary storm fell upon Prussia. 

It soon became manifest that King Frederick William IV. was not 
a man capable of dealing with a severe national crisis. When a Ber- 
lin deputation waited upon him, he answered quite frankly, ''When 
all around everything is boilmg, I certainly cannot expect that in 
Prussia alone the popular temper will remain under freeiing point' 
Nor did it, for the Berlin street fights, which have since borne the 
name of the March Revolutioui formed one of the chief events of that 
troublous period. The Rhine Provinces gave the signal for insurrec- 
tion, for there an agitation arose for connection with France In case 
great constitutional reforms were not adopted in Prussia. This move- 
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CBComaged the party of discontent in Berlin. The Press was 
load in its demand for constitutional changes and greater civil liberty. 
It was a time of popular meetings, demonstrations, deputations, ad- 
dresses and petitions^ but these were shortly to give place to bloody 
conflicts between the mob and the military. The king at last broke 
silence. Pressed on all sides, and heartily desirous to see the peace 
pteservedyhe issued, on March i4th, a Cabinet Ordinance in which he 
aa i mu n c ed his desire to aid in the re-oiganisation of the confederation 
aad to rule in a liberal spirit, and he also convened the United Diet 
for April 27th. Unfortunately for the king's designs, the Austrian 
help upon which he had relied was not to be had, for the day before 
the issue of the ordinance Mettemich had fallen. But apart from this, 
tho rojral prodanMtion did not give pleasure to the democratic party. 
Il required the nation to wait a while longer in patience, and the 
nation was already tired of waiting. The excitement in Berlin grew 
intcnser than before, and the king was compelled to make further con* 
ccssioask On March 18th, he published the famous proclamation in 
whidi be promised a constitution and freedom of the Press, convened 
the Diet for April and, and proposed the re-organisaiion of Germany 
and the federation of the States on a new and more national basis. 
Tlie populace became enthusiastic, and in the afternoon of this day a 
great assembly gathered before the Royal Castle, for the purpose of 
acknowledging the king's munificence. King Frederick William re* 
pealed his assurances, and the people answered with frantic cheering 
AH went well until the presence of a body of military was observed in 
Ihe courtyard. Why was it there ? Soldiers were out of place when 
n king was amongst his people. And so suspicion was excited, and 
while one part of the crowd called for the removal of the soldiers, 
another made them a butt for sarcasm and affront This treatment 
enraged the infantry, and, accidentally or purposely, several shots left 
their rankSi No one was injured, but the scene soon became one of 
c n n fa sioo and uproar. Tlie cavalry stationed in the adjoining Lust- 
gaitcn regarded the shots as n signal for action, and approached with 
the intention of clearing the streets. The people now believed that 
tey were the victinu of a prearranged plot, and while one set of 
loodly spoke of treachery, another cried, ** To arms 1 The 
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A tiow of anaichy and cnmago was at hand, and it lasted until 
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dawn of the following day. The king passed the dreadful night of 
Saturday, March i8th, in close deliberation with his Ministers, most of 
whom were opposed to a policy of surrender, and strove to nerve the 
irresolute monarch to determined resistance. But the king insisted 
upon taking his own way, and on the morrow he issued a proclama- 
tion "To my dear Berliners,** in which he prayed for the cessation 
of hostilities. " Hear the paternal voice of your king, inhabitants of 
my faithful and beautiful Berlin," said the desperate monarch, ** for- 
get what has happened, as I will from my heart foiget it, for the sake 
of the great future which will, with God*s blessing of peace, open vp 
for Prussia, and through Prussia, for Germany. Your loving queen 
and truly faithful mother and friend, who lies very ill, unites her sin- 
cere and tearful entreaties with mine." A deputation of citiiens 
waited on the king in the forenoon, carrying the ultimatum of the popu- 
lace, which was that the barricades would not be removed or arms be 
laid down until the troops had been withdrawn from the city< The 
monarch hesitated, but finally yielded to the popular demand, much to 
the disgust of both his advisers and the military. Three hundred 
persons had fallen to the fire of the troops during the struggles around 
the barricades, and in order to humiliate the king still more the 
popular leaders resolved to give distinguished burial honours to these 
'* heroes of the Revolution." The bodies, garianded with ilowersi but 
with wounds displayed, were conveyed on cars or biers into the court- 
yard of the castle, and there the attendant mourners sang a dirge and 
demanded the appearance of the king. Frederick William came for- 
ward as required, his consort on his arm, and baring his head before 
the ghastly scene repeated all his promises once more, alter which 
the corpses were removed. Revolution had conquered in Berlin, and 
both king and military lay prostrate before it The Prince of Prussia, 
who had been wrongly suspected of having commanded the guards in 
the attacks on the. populace, had meanwhile left Berlin on a *' secret 
mission " to London. When this became known the mob formed the 
resolution of burning down his palace, vrith which the Royal Libcary' 
would have been destroyed. This idea was, however, abandoned, 
and the more harmless one of declaring the bnikling to be national 
property was conceived. Accordingly ^'Nationakifenthum" was 
painted in large letters on the front of the palace, and ereij b o dy was 
satisfied. 
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Ob the aochy panic spread over Berlin again. Nothing had been seen 
of the gnaidsy which had been withdrawn the previous day, and their 
absence gave rise to the fear thai the king was meditating another 
svprise. People talked of a plan which had been detected of ialUng 
€■ Berlin ; and supposition soon passed into conviction. No one 
depi m Berfin that night. The cry **To armsi" was raised anew, 
^e beificades appeared once more, and when the sun rose on the 
■Mtalng of the 3ist| it looked down upon a city armed and arrayed as 
lor ooaflicL A very small matter would have sufficed to rekindle the 
SBooldeHng embers of anarchy, but no soldiers came upon the scene, 
aad the alarm passed gradually away. A strange scene was witnessed 
m Berlin that day, when Prussia declared herself to be the leader in 
the movement for the regeneration of Germany. In the forenoon, 
Kiof Frederick William, accompanied by his Ministers, and a vast 
Mlowiag of dtisens and students, marched from the castle, and carry- 
ing Gcmaa national cotours— which adorned the castle, palace, and 
kooKs oo the route— passed along the Linden. Here and there the 
kiaf stopped and addressed the assembled populace on the purpose of 
the singular demonstration. Before the nationalised palace of the 
Crown Prince he said : ** I bear colours which are not mine, but I 
«snp nothing thereby. I seek no crown, no dominion, and only de- 
sire Germany's unity, Germany's freedom, and order— that I swear to 
God. I have only done what has aheady often happened in German 
history : when order has been trodden under foot, powerful princes 
and dnkes have seised the banner, and placed themselves at the head 
of the entire nation ; and I believe that the hearts of the princes will 
heal in nnlson with mine^ and that the will of the nation will support 
aeL** There were voices which greeted this dedaration with cries of 
^'LoQg five the German Emperor t ** but the king rebuked all such 
Munition of Ming. On the same day the Ung issued an *' Appeal 
to my pMple and to the German nation,** wherefai he Justified the 
slop he had taken aad hdd down principles for a Prussian and a Ger^ 
asan constitution. * I have to^y assumed the old German colours," 
bo said at the dote of this btere^hig composition, ** and have placed 
mpfiM and my poople under the venerable banner of the German 
Empiin. Prassaa Is henceforth absorbed in Germany I ^ v 

The bnrial of the victhns of the street fights took place on March 
end the procsssien to Friedri^shaln was made upofflsembors 
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of the governing authorities» trades unions, guilds, the dvic guard, 
municipal officials, students, and citizens, while half Berlin lined the 
road to the burial ground. The two hundred coffins had the day 
before been exhibited before the churches on the Gendamenmarkt, 
and they were now conveyed with solemn pomp, and amid the strains 
of funeral marches and the flutter of innumemble banners* *to the 
woody knoll which had been chosen as the last resting-place of Berlin's 
revolutionary martyrs. The procession passed the Royal Castle^ fipom 
which, as from private houses, black banners hung, and the king with 
bared head looked down upon the weird scene from a balcony, giving, 
as it were, to the March Revolution a final mark of royal sanction. 
For several months Berlin continued in a state of extreme excitement 
When the political demands wero no longer thought to he in danger, 
the social aspect of the revolution became more conspicuous. The 
condition of the working classes was miserable to begin with, and the 
period of anarchy had made it still worse. In order to provide work 
for the unemployed the municipal authorities began undertakings in* 
volving large expenditure, though their value to the city was small 
All sorts of excesses were committed, and for a time the Ministry felt 
powerless to grapple energetically with the forces of disorder. It was 
feared that any attempt to unduly curb the populace would lead to a 
renewal of the March horrors, and so small evils were tolerated in the 
hope of staving off great ones. At times rank mob-law prevailed. 
One day towards the end of May a crowd of some thousands of 
labourers flocked to the residence of the Labour Minister and de- 
manded work. The bewildered Minister could not give an answer 
on the spur of the moment, and offered a gift of money, but this acted 
like oil upon flames. ''We are not beggars," cried the excited mob, 
"we are free working-men ; we do not want alms, but work," and 
they refused to accept the gift' 'The difficulty was tided over by a 
compromise ; work was promised in three days' time, and as the 
unemployed were meanwhile without means they were lent money 
sufficient for the purchase of food. Events like this were of frequent 
occurrence. It was emphatically a time of ferment and insecurity, for 
none knew what the following day might bring (ofth. And still with 
the exception of a rude civil affray in October, the crisis passed away 
without further appeal lo arms. The fire of iasoRecttott gradually 
burnt Itself out 
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It is maailesUy impossible to refer here to tlie efforts made at this 
tine to reorganise Gennany— to the proceedings of the National 
Assembly at Franklbrti which led to the election of the King of Prussia 
as ** hereditary Emperor of the Germans," an honour declined, or to 
the measures laken by Prussia and Austria, separately and jointly, 
with a new to a new, if not a better federation— for these solely 
eoBoem Gennan constitutional history. Notice must, however, be 
taken of the seteral further risings which make up the revolutionary 
fecord of the time. On April 12th, 184B, Friedrich Hecker,^ the chief 
member of the Opposition in the Baden Second Chamber, and a 
jwist held in high esteem, proclaimed a Gennan Republic at Constance, 
The town was enthusiastic, but only twelve hundred persons were so 
sealoosia their Republicanism that they were prepared toappeal to arms. 
Hecker led his followers forth, and on the 20th there was a collision 
with the Government troops at Kandern. The commander of the 
latteri General von Gagem, was shot dead, but the insurgents were 
compelled to take flight Hecker escaped to Basel, and abandoned 
htt ambitiotts scheme in disgust and despair. The struggle was, 
however, continued by Gustav von Struve,* who, supported by» a 
haadfttl of ill-armed men, boklly proclaimed the Republic at Freiburg 
00 April sand. Two days Uter General Hoffmann fell on the town 
and drove the insurgents out with great loss. Meantime, Georg 
Herwegh,* a lyrical poet and an ardent Republican, had been en- 
deavouring to raise reinforcements, but when his men had been dis- 
pelled at Dossenbach on the a7th by a party ol Wurtemberg soldiers, 
the lasuiectioo collapsed, . The same month a Polish rising occurred 
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^ptlafM^SaaA fiaaaa, aad B adw B adaa, wkaia ka diad Afril nk, tSy» Havaaa 
I afBriMb ■■■•■• MdOasfaSMdi If «B< tk waaaOawMaWiMaaiMai i iai 
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•in Posen, but it was suppressed by Prussian troops. A second 
} attempt to overturn the Government was made in Baden by Stnive* 
Hecker had in the meantime gone to America— in September. During 
the night of the 20th-aist of that month Struve with five hundred 
men occupied the village of Ldrrach and issued thence proclamations 
" in the name of the Provisional Government of Germany/' one of 
which, beginning ** German Republic I Prosperity, educatioui liberty 
for all ! " declared the abolition of all military burdens and feudal 
services, personal and monetary ; the forfeiting of all property in the 
hands of the State, the Church, and citizens taking the side of the 
princes, which property was provisionally to pass into the hands of 
the parishes in which it was situated ; and furthermore announced 
that a progressive income-tax would take the place of all existing 
imposts, and that military service would be compulsory between the 
ages of eighteen and forty. At the head of three thousand adherents 
Struve left his village retirement in order to take possession of his new 
dominion, but General Hoffmann, now Minister of War, hurried with 
troops from Karlsruhe, and the insurgent leader withdrew to Staufen, 
which he prepared to barricade. On the 24th the Government troops 
were before the town, which was in a few hours reduced, and the^ 
rebeb had to escape as best they could. Struve left Staufen when he 
saw that all was lost, and tried to raise a fresh band of followers. 
Arrived at Wehr, where the news of his defeat had preceded him« 
he was betrayed by men tempted by the reward offered by the 
Government, and was handed over to General Hoffmann. 

An unimportant rising also took place at Dresden on May 3rd, 1849, 
the causes being the reaction and the arbitrary dissolution of the 
Chambers. The few troops which formed the garrison were over- 
powered, and King Frederick August was compelled to retire to Kdnig- 
stein. The revolutionary party formed a Provisional Government, at the 
head of which were Heubner,Todt,and Tschimer,Republican Deputies, 
but their incapacity spoiled any slight chance of success which the move- 
ment might have had. The king despatched troops to Dresden, and 
these being seconded by a small Prussian force, the rising was speedily 
put down. In the same month of 1849, Struve, released firom prison, 
made a final attempt to bring Baden over to his side. Atone time hie 
prospects looked more fiivourable than before. The king's troops were 
defeated, a new Ministry was formed with the title of Eaecathe Cooh 
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■uaee» aad a treaty was concluded with the Palatinate— itself at the 
tine ooovttlsed— for unity. Hecker, the author of the first rising, was 
ttmted to retom from America and take part in the Government^ and 
he at oooe set out, but before he could arrive in Germany the revolu- 
tMM had been suppressed, and he, therefore, recrossed the ocean 
without deUy. Prussian troops crushed the insurgents in the Palatinate 
by the end of June, though only after severe fighting, and the Baden 
levolvtion was qoeUed in the following month. The Prussian forces 
had sofiered a total loss of over six hundred men and several officers. 
Maay of the revolutionary leaders illustrated in their hat the saying of 
Mirabeae, **Ceni qui font les revolutions h motti^ creusent leur tombe," 
ibr they were summarily tried by court martial, and shot for high 



What, then, were the results of this appeal to revolution ? The 
Inaediate results were everywhere very smalL In Prussia the 
ptenises made by King Frederick William IV. were not fulfilled, for 
directly popelar passion subsided, the king's enthusiasm for constitu- 
tioeal reform disappeared. The insurrectionary outburst spent itself 
fike the entptioB of a recurrent volcano, yet all the same rulers and 
ndcd had learned to know, if not to love, each other better for the 
atieggle in which they had been engaged. The Prussian Diet met on 
April and, 1848, and the Camphausen^ Ministry laid before it proposals 
lor a new constitution, the alleviation of Press restrictions, the granting 
of the right of meeting and full religious freedom, and the reform of 
tltt legal courts. These proposals were accepted, but after sitting a 
vweek the Diet was dissolved aad a fresh assembly was called for May 
eaod, for the revision of the constitution. A draft constitution was 
facroduced, but it was rejected as being too aristocratic Thedispute 
bate etn the king aad the Diet was prolonged until the end of the year, 
aad finally under the Brandenbu^* Ministry, a constitutioa was 
promulgated on December (th* 

Thb ooostitatioa was liberal enoegh as it was introdoeed— provid- 

AUhClifiat; ha whliilnw tnm 
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ing fou .tVK^ elective chamben ; retpontibilitjr of Miniitui to the Diet ; 
P^sO'.'tli wigiout, and Preu freedom ; right of auociation i eqnitjr 
bcfoi st\iit Uw i and independence and publicit]' in the adnunutratioo 
of J"- W ;Vbut the Gorenuneot bad no (ooner made tlie offier tban, 
lilcu I'liJininb, it rued it. The constitution wa* again miied and 
' exf.i^i ,.^(I tutil when finally promulgated on January 3111, iSjo, it 
bare .1 J iciemblance to the original draft. To make matteia wone 
for ti.>. .L.mocratic party, tlie king in taking the oath, lix dayi later, 
- diclji 1 tilat the conitilution wai not a right but a Eivaur beatowed 
hyC. :r9«ni that the oath-taking— which was likewiw an act of free 
win u. ' i.ot a royal duty— did not preclude the pouibility of fatnne 
nXi^'... ; 'uid that all royal priril^cs, the diirine office of the king, 
and ; . ..:;egiance of the people remained onaliered ; while the coo- 
■dti, . I > . .v^uld neceiiarily have to give way if it were found to be in- 
cor;., : r ^tti government. It wai the aame nearly eve r ywhere. 
The ; cs given were not ledeemed in (iill, but in ipite of thii a 
ysp?'- ..^ impuUe bad been given to the advanced democratic move- 
meiit, ... RepuUicaniam, Communiam, and Socialism were no longer 
' empb ,1. lies only having a meaning for the few. Not even the powerfiil 
Tca^'- ' ' Stch followed was able to eflace the impreuion made upoa 
than. ; (tf Germany by the momentous event! of 1848 and 1849. 

■It '■' y be said that what bat preceded is a chronicle of Anarchy 

and nc ~f t^e growth of Sodaliam. But the trath ft that revohidoit 

has t' ' ^out all history been a handmaid <rf great political and 

soc'r>1 < -lopments. Sodalisro emerged from the coovubiou and 

the f: .-■ ^ni of these yean as a firetb gwd of popnlar aspirationti It 

^was S' ,\ligm which remained after the earthquake, the tempest, and 

. thb r _.;i pused away. Succeeding events greatly stimtdated the 

new : ,\'cment. Politically the wortdng-man became fiee, Cor the 

tqfi-C.'. ^;'aii citiiens in the eyes of the law passed from the region 

of U. -y lo that of (act The development of industry, however, 

exer.,qi;ii'te a contrary effect, (or it perpetuated and Increased the 

ccnno ic and locial subjection of the labouring classes. The mora 

ibc c _■_':» lyttem was extended, the more iedal ineqoalitiet mold- 

, pU^ i. Ttte law made equal and capitalism made tmequaL Tluu the 

l>o:i:i,orihclaboarer became amlugnoas. As a dliien aad a suIh 

jcf t.' tlio Sute he was perfectly btit, sharing tbe cM ri^U of the 

'"^ie>t,bvt as a member of the community of industry ha occapM 

'■■■.-, 
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io leality dependent and unfree. It was ineviuljflc <^^t this 
condition of things should conduce to social disobnr^it ^;nd 
aatagooism. The labourer saw his employer fiUing/ht^'' ivty- 
begs, irfiile he, the producer of wealth, was seldom able t^'e&in, inore 
than covered his ereryMlay needs. Before this time tibe;. vorldng 
daaws had in one part of the country expressed their dissr ^ rUon 
bf Mrioos fiou and the destruction of industrial property*' ^' ' * W^ts 
ii Silesia» where in i844arisingof weavers took place, the i v ^' -^te 
CMne being want and misery. For many generations line. ' * 'ing 
bad been a praeperous industry in the Silesian mountah\ / lets, 
aad thonsaods of hand weavers were engaged until &r into t^-* ^ ^Ond 
of this century. Gradually, however, the pow^r ,* 'liine 
the whole character of the industry ; manu&ctor' ' '^^Z 
«p^ and the boose-weavers like Demetrius saw their craft v ^ way 
kam them, or if they were able still to compete with the p~ ' •'^m 
4 was only by the acceptance of wages which scarcely proc 'Hem 
isod. By the year 1844 the Silesian weavers were reducc(i ^ <3on« 
dliios of abaolote despair. The wretched inhabitants of the ' ^ (ain 
parts were only able to earn eighteen shillings for work ▼' ' < q^u- 
pied Ibem five or «x weeks, each of ninety or a hundred hqv * > ' ' ^ur. 
Ac but they could bear their suffering no longer, and in the '' ^ ^ite 
bopo of ioiproving matters they rose against those whojr .■ ./ ^re- 
fvded as oppiessors. As Carlyle wrote : .,j 

•;; • '.-3 
Factories were stormed, and in several places both bu$l''' ' ^nd 
■arbinfij were utterly wrecked by enraged mobs. This "^ ' ace 
■igbt not have taken place had the manu&ctarers sho*^ t^tt 

bamaae spirit, but many of them simply laughed at the mi •' the 

npplaated weavers, and these men were singled out for. ex . 'ary 
p— iihuuiiic. The rising failed to accomplish «nf good; reii •'>. j A 
baadfal of military qoelled the disturbances and a number; 0/ 1 ^^t^rs 
wen kilkd or wounded. %' ' ..^ 

Tbe indostiial levdutioa which waa eflbcted in Silesia; <?urinf: |he 
cnriy part of tbe century took place in other parts of G'^Ioai?V, bu^. 
ibe «m adfaed by tbe victims was Ml so intense as tbe bCft-^^^* 

r. ; •'. 
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thelessi the wages of labour were everywhere miserably low.^ To 
take a few instancesi the ordinary rates paid at Breslau up to 1850 
were for textile factory operativesi is. for men, and 6d. to yd. for . 
women daily ; for work-people in tobacco manufactories, 6s. to ys. 
weekly for men, and ss. yd. to 6s. yd. for women ; in paper manufac- 
tories, 6s. 6d. to ys. 6d. weekly for men ; mechanicsy ids. 6d. to I3s. 
per week ; day labourers, lod. in summer and yd. in wintte daily ; 
while printers earned as much as mechanics. The lactory operatives 
had not« however, continuous employment, and they were only paid 
according to the time worked. In 1S4S railway labourers received in 
Lower Silesia 3s. yd. per week. It was found that a poor rural family, 
consisting of five persons, was only able to expend 16s. monthly on rent, 
food, local taxes, and school-money. A labourer of Eilenburg, in the 
province of Saxony, with wife and two children, had weekly receipts 
of 6s. 9d., and food alone cost 6s. sd. On the Lower Rhine in the 
same year an operative could earn 9d. to is. 6d. per day, with irre- 
gular work, and a day labourer 8d. to 9d. In Bavaria wages were 
often still lower. In i84y tailors, shoemakers, linen weavers, bakers, 
and joiners recei^'ed is. yd. to 2s. weekly, besides food and lodging, 
while butchers, glasiers, plasterers, and millers were better off with as. 
Co 4s. Labourers received from ;£io 8s. to £\z yearly, and their 
household expenses amounted on a minimum calculation to more 
than the latter sum. On the land labourers could earn 8d or lod. a 
day without food and lodging, and 6d. or 8d with. A herdsboy was 
worth 16s. to ;£i a year with food and lodging, a maid £1 i6s. t0;^*3 
I2S., a hind £2 8s. to £lS with the same perquisites. A similar con- 
dition of things prevailed in Saxony, the Palatinate, Baden, and other 
States. Even in Berlin in 1857 skilled mechanics and artisans only 
received 12s. to 18s. weekly, while masons received 2s. 3d. to as. 9d. a 
day, day labourers is. ad. to is. 6d., though with piece work as much as 
I2S. and 18s. a week. Oiildren up to uxteen years old were worth In 
the manufactories ys. 6d. with long hours. The work done was gene- 
rally exhausting, and the food which the wages allowed so insufficient 
that the life of the labourer was far shorter than that of more fiivoored 
people. Sutistics of the years 1829 to 1839 for Dresden show that 
only ly out of 100 members of the higher classes died before the age 
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9i 50 yean» while 28 died amongst lower officials, 38 amon)i[$t day 

libouiui, 47 amongst tailors and shoemakers, 50 amongst cabmen, 

SS am oog at bookbinders, weavers, printers, and watchmakers, 58 

carpenters, 66 amongst joiners and glaziers, and 88 amongst 

Statistics of the years i8ao to 1852 prove that in the same 

place the wnm^ doration of liie was aa follows amongst various 

: clergy, 6$ years 1 1 months ; teachers, 56 years 10 months ; 

\f 56 years 9 months ; carpenters, 49 years 2 months ; 

48 years 8 months; coopers, 47 years 6 months; shoemakers, 

47 years 3 nooths ; joiners, 46 years 4 months ; smiths and lock- 

46 years 3 months ; tailors, 4$ years 4 months \ stone-cutters, 

type-foanders, and pewterers, 41 years 9 months ; and 

Htkofrapbeft and engravers, 40 years 10 months. The mortality 

of PmwiiBi was in general very high at this time compared with that 

of te inhabifants of England or France. Sutistici for the years 

1844 to 1853 show the following to have been the compaimtive 
.1 
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Living oader such conditions it is not surprising that the 

became dissatisfied with their lot But what made this lot 
harder to bear was the foct that the capitalists were becoming 
As the labouier compared the present with the past stato 
oC society, ho found that the rich had grown richer and the poor 
niatiiiiy poorer. How was this, and was it right? Being an on- 
ho knew nothing of political economy, and was not 
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aware that the principle of free competition, which made his labour a 
pure commodity purchasable for the cost of its productioni claimed 
divine origin and might not be impugned. Ignorant of this^ and only 
knowing that the capitalist grew wealthier while he himself made no 
progress, the labourer willingly heard of projects of social regeneration 
which promised to place the producer of wealth on a higher level of 
comfort. Many of the assurances held out to him were extravagant, 
and he knew it, but there was at least the possibility of gaining some- 
thing. In any case he had nothing to lose by following this prophet, 
the social reformer, and so he became a devoted believer. 

The development of industry and the increase of national wealth in 
Germany have thus been accompanied by the spread of Socialistic 
and Communistic doctrines. These are moments which must be 
placed alongside the influence of French thought and of German philo- 
sophical speculation, the convulsions of the first half of the century, 
the democratising of political institutions, and— with safety it may be 
said— the decline of religious belief.^ All have gone together, all 

1 Speaking In th« dttel* en lh« Socialist Bill in October, 1878, and allodinK to Ike ■ibiliw 
prevalcBt amonttt SocUUiti, Prince Bismarck dcdared that he woold aoc deshe lo livo a 
day loBfer if he had not what Schiller calU the ** belief in Ood aad a better Pumn," ** Kob 
the poor of that, for which yoo cannot compensate thcas,** he added, " and yo« prepare tbon 
for the wearinesa of life which shows Itself in acu like thoee we have experienced" (£#., the 
mnrderovs attenpu of Htfdel and Nobiling upon the life of the Emperor WUfiamX Less 
near the mark, however, was the Chancellor when he attempted to explain awaj the sprand of 
Socialism m the followinf asanner (Reichstag, October 9th, 1878):— 

*' I do not wonder at it atall,** he said. "A ooaony with such mild kiw% with anch goed- 
natnrcdjadges; a conntry In which there is a coospicnooe love for oitidsm aipt daily when 
it ooocems the Government ; a country in which an attack 00 a Minister and the caaswe of n 
Mmiater are acts rsgarded hi the sama way as if we lived in the year 90; n oooatry where the 
leoogaitieo of anything which the Government does brings a man Imasedrntely under -*"|Tpiim 
of servility ; a oovntry hi which the bases of operations cboeen by Socialism— the gnat lowoa 
—were very carefbliy prepared by the work of the Piogrcasista^ and in which the discrediting 
of oar aatherlties and institations had already rsached a high point, owing to the Progressist 
agiution :<-aoch a coontty was attractive. In short the .Socialists Ibnad here a covnliy in 
which they coold say, * Lot ns build tents here.' The Germans have a great hirihmtioB 10 
dtsoenient. I do not know whether anyone of us has known a contented fsiliie riwniijssnn 
I know very many Frenchmen who nrs completely saliafiod with their lot and with their 
videaitudes. When they lake upa craft ihey set before t h e ms e l vea the task of atlaiaiv, If 
poseible, by the age of ferty>ive or ifty, a certain compe t ence , and if they sncceed thdlr only 
nmbhlon la to rstirs and Uvo fatdepeodent for the remain d er of their days aa rewlfrva, ]i«| 
compare the German with the Franchj his ambition Is not directed towards the en|eymst of 
a mode ra te Income after hie iftieth year, hie ambition la bonndlaes. The bnker vW ncl 
merely be the mom weU>l»4o baker in the lown | ne> he will own n houeet and be dssbss Mhn 
hlagrmi Beriln ideal to be oveiunlly bi li« ilaui 
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pli9«d tkdr pMts. and conlrilMtQd to Ibt c>«^ SodalisI movt- 
vhkh lo^ay agltatet G«naay. 




CHAPTER II. , 

EARLY SOCIALISTIC AND COMMUNISTIC 

THEORISTS. 

Much of the Communistic and Socialistic literature which was pub- 
lished in Germany during the first half of this century has been lost 
sight of and forgotten, owing to the perfect inundation of works which 
has followed since Socialism became a great power in the State. la 
order, however, to a proper comprehension of this subject, and to 
a right estimation of latter-day SocialisU, it is necessary to leam 
something of the theories advanced and the work done by the early 
champions of Socialism in Germany. Passing over Fichte, whO| 
though a philosophical Socialist of revolutionary views, can hardly be 
said to have exerted great influence as such upon the thought of his 
day,^ the leading authors of this school during the first half of the 
century are found to be Karl Rodbertus, Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, 
Heinrich von ThUnen, and Karl Mario (Professor Winkelblech^ to 
whom may be added one of the early captains in the camp of Omi* 
munism, Wilhelm WeitUng, a German refugee, who lived long in 
Switzerland. As the first two of these writers will require extensive 
notice, it will be convenient to overlook them for the present 

1 In 1793 Fidict wrote ia "Bdmfn nr Bokhtignng d«t UrtlMib «btr die SruMChbdM 
Rtvolatloo": *' H« vho will mC workaMTi iadMii,«it iricboott te gb« Mm wiiliiit, 
but 1m hM no Icgallr vmlid dBim lo cat. H« ihould Ml tnplof tbt powwn of Mollwr fcr 
ktmitU'. Eviry man powtwd originally tkc rigkl of aivropnatlasmw nwtarial, and lk« Ika 
right of pona»ion was iatredaetd." In his work " Dsr gtseblowta t Haaddiiiaal,* CTMUa- 
gan, iSooX Fichia dsvalops a oonplala SocUlistie Slata lyitaa. This somII work PldHa ha- 
gins with iha rtmaik thai whila iha opiaion thai tha tola should ha iha ahsohua gaaidiaa af 
nan, asking htm **happy, rich, haahhy, orthodoa, rirtnons, and, if God will. mmrnOtf 
hlcsasd," has haea tofldandj eonliovartad, on Iha othw hand iha now vaniaa oftha Stela'a 
dntiss and rights is tea liadiad. Fichta ddinss tha proriaoa of tha Stata lo ha Iha illniMt 
to its astmhcrs of tha property thoy nay call thoir owa and tha pro t sdfaa of all in ihdr pas* 
lisiiDBS. HatakMihastaadpoiatof aqaalrighMi Xvanr Moahv of sodsiy cUas lo Kv« 
as oooifortahly aapassiUa, andaaaa aaui b bmto a aaui ihaa his Mlaws, aUhava aqaalrighia 
faiBuikiiVlhisdaia. Fkhia kaaw as woD aa aayoM that his Sadate Slaia wm id«d and 
oodd aavcr ha roated. la his dadlcatioa to Hatr aaa f jwiwin a 
Stal% ha adarils Aa Khslihaod thatUs sdMOM will ha ** wiihoal iisBll hiiha I 
aadsayshawmhaooBlslsdlfhbwotlraBly l sa d s uthwu o i il l sc t apea 
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JOHANN HEINRICH VON THtNEN. 

Taking the other antbon in chronological sequence, the first to be 
nodoed is Johann Heiniich von Thttneoi of Jeverlandi who lived 17S3- 
itfa He was the son of a landed proprietor^ and became himself 
the ovncr of a large estate near Rostock. He was early intended for 
the pwsott of agricnltiirey and his studies at home and at Gottingen 
Uaivenity were directed to that end. Political economy became his 
ii vo urii e atadyy and in 1826 he published the first volume of his clas- 
sical wofic, "Der isolifte Staat"^ It is still a matter of debate how 
far Voa Thfinen was a Socialist, but many of the opinions to which 
he gives cipcessioQ are of a decidedly advanced nature. ThuS| over 
siiKy years ago, he complains that the remuneration of every Indus* 
trial nadertaker is &r too high in proportion to the share of profits 
which fidls to the labourer ; and writing at a time when constitutional 
goveruBCnt coold not be said to exist in Germany, he pleads earnestly 
fer the representation of the working-classes in the L^slature. 

la a letter written to a rebtive in 1830 Von ThUnen tells how, 
dm^ a recent conversation on social questions, the future seemed 
saddealy to open out to him, and '* I saw in the coming centuries 
laothcr frightful struggle b^in, which required for its completion 
pT'^mirf five hundred years of ruin and misery. I mean the struggle 
I bciw«eo the educated mkldle-dass and the common people, or more 

prnp ei ly between the capitalist and the artisan. In the present crisis 
all is certainly done tkromgk the people, but nothingySv" the people. 
Only the Biiddle-dau has acquired rights, and can defend tlMse 
rights hi the teoe, whQe the artisan has nowhere obtained admiuton 
to the htfjaSiMtmt^ and thus he cannot even maintain his present 
degree of caltorBi'*' An interesting passage in one of his private 
letters shows^ too^ how eaiaestly he stixUed social questions. Writing 
bi8johesays: 
^ AH writers oa political econeny are agreed that the sum of the 
of subrinfi iff necessary to the naiatenance of life is the 
wages of labour. Sdeace necessarily governs the opinion of 
•1 acap aad so we fiad that all Govenuaeats and all legislative |W* 

t*Dw b*M SMt fia Wtm mT UmhMmktk mA WmIimIII iiiii lib" {mL k. 
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presentatives embrace this principlei aad every endeaToar after higher 
wages it regarded and punished as sedition. Man is never more 
terrible than when he is in error : he can then be unjust and cmd, 
and his conscience is quiet because he believes he is doing his duty. 
But will the people ever share the view of the political economists? 
Will they become convinced that the frightful inequality in the re- 
muneration of mental and physical work, and of the services of capital. 
Is founded in the nature of the case ? Excited by such considerations, 
and regardmg the subject as from this point of view one of the greatest 
importance, I was driven with such force back to my former investi- 
gations, continued for some years, into the relation between interest 
and wages, that for four weeks I could think of nothing else, though 
my health suffered seriously as a consequence. At last the longed- 
for light broke on me, and great was the reward of my exertions." 

Writing on August 20th, 1846, he tells how he endeavoured to do 
something practical for the working class : ** On August 4th we left 
Marienbad. The afternoon previously we paid a visit to Privy 
Councillor of Justice von Voss. I felt it a sacred duty to lay my 
views on the lot of the working class before this opulent man. At 
first it was impossible to give the converution this turn, and when 
Minister von Uhden and a Privy Councillor entered the room every 
prospect seemed to have disappeared. I then felt suddenly filled 
with a holy anger : putting modesty aside I spoke up and said what I 
had to say." 

More than all, Von ThUnen proved his own faith in his precepts by 
adopting upon his Tellow estate the system of profit*sharing, which 
was a great benefit to his labourers. He died September aand, 
185a 

Von ThUnen's inquiries led him to the conclusion that the wages of 
a labourer only cover the costs of his maintenance, and the interest 
on the capital employed in his bringing np : for his labour, his exer- 
tion, he receives nothing but his life, fU., his necessary sabeistence. 
"For this price," he writes, "the capitalisu can always maintain 
labourers, and enjoy the fruits of their labour. As the labour of the 
slave only costs the master his support and the interest on his cost- 
price ; as the work of a machine only costs the manufticturer the eost 
of maintenance and the interest on its cost-price, so the labour of the 
free man only costs the capitalist the man's food and the Intcresi en 
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the capital which his briogiog-iip has required/^ This state of 
Von Thttnea regards as revolting, and he explains it by the 
of capital, which makes the labourer a tool in the hands 
of the cnployer. For twentyfive years this thoughtful student in- 
vestigafeed the problems of rent and wages, and he regarded it as the 
gicat achievement of his life that he found what he termed the natur^ 
jprwMiiii (aa opposed to the naiurlkkir) Ar^Ushkn (wages) to be 
the aqoaie of wages and production so long as there is still land which 
caa be occupied aad cultivated.' He writes : '* If the maintenance 
eC a labouring family during a year ■■ A bushels of rye, and the 
yeaily p ioduce of the fomily's labour ■■ P bushels of rye, then the 
mmiufj^Mm^ier Arheiisiokn (the wages that are according to nature) « 
I^Xp. Here man appears as the lord of creation : what he can win 
fiom nature by his labour is his property. Capital itself is a product 
ef laboor, and the remuneration which the capitalist receives is only 
vaget hooL earlier performed labour.'** Von Thiinen thinks that the 
oaly way to raise the wages of labour is to increase the cost of bring- 
^g ap the Ubourer, and thus he advocates the better education and 
tfahung of the workman's children, the requisite cost being regarded 
as aa indispe n sa b le need. At the same time he imposes the condition 
tet the li^Miuier shall not marry until he possesses the means of 
htiagiag up a family. The result of this arrangement will be a dimi* 
supply of li^Mwrers and higher wages. He seeks, in fact, to 
the era of reason. The labouring classes must learn that the 
lesMdy for their unfortunate condition lies largely with themselves, 
fcr k is at bottom a questkm of population. ''The Isolated State*' 
was greatly valued by Karl Rodbertus, who wrote oa September 29th, 
1140^ that the ofteoer he read it the more invaluable it became to him. 
The work continues to be regarded as a classical hand-book to the 
amdy of qoestions ooimected with the cultivation of the land 

WILHELM WEITLING. 

A very notewor th y figure in the early history of German Communism 
that of Wilhefan Weltling, bora in i9o8 at Magdeburg, the ton of 
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a soldier. Weitling, who was poorly educated, but possessed con- 
siderable natural gifts, was apprenticed to a tailor, and as a Jonmey- 
man he travelled through Germany during six or seren years. Living 
at Leiptig in 1830 he entered heartily into the political moYements of 
the time, and attempted to gain entrance for his advanced views in a 
local newspaper, but his advances were generally received with 
coldness. He next went to Vienna, and finally removed in 1837 to 
Paris, Germany having become too warm for him. Before this he 
had once visited the French capital for a short time, and he now 
remained in France nearly four years. At this time the theories and 
sjrstems of Fourier and Cabet were exciting much interest, and it is 
only natural that the current controversies should have set Wettling 
thinking. His thinking led to writing, and in 1838 he published his 
first work withthetitle,''DieMenschheit wie sieistundwiesieseinsollte*' 
(" Mankind as it is and as it should be "), the cost being borne by 
the German Socialists in Paris. In the summer of 184 1 Weitling 
proceeded to Geneva for the purpose of carrying on an agitation which 
might produce more results than any efforts exerted in Paris could do, 
and in the September following he issued the first number of a Com* 
munistic magazine, *' Httlferuf der deutschen Jngend " (" Cry for 
help of German youth'*). The motto of this monthly print was 
** Against the interest of individuals in so far as it injures the interest of 
all, and for the interest of all without excluding one Individual," and 
the theories advanced were, as might be expected, very iar-going. 
Not only did Weitling agitate by means of the Press, but he formed 
Communist Associations in various parts of Switserland, in spite of 
the opposition of the Government, which from the first kept a vigilant 
eye upon him. In 1842 appeared his " Garantien der Harmonie nod 
Freiheit "(** Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom"), the tone of which 
is revolutionary, and three years later he published ** Das EvangeUnm 
dnes armen Sttnders," (" The Gospel of a Poor Sinner^ In the latter 
work no fewer than a hundred passages are quoted from ScripCnrs 
as furnishing justification for radical proposals of social reform. 

Before this time* however, Weitling had taxed the patience of the 
authorities to the utmost, and eariy in June, 1843, his house was 
searched with a view to the discovery of compromising documents. 
The polk» found copies of * Guarantees," and also a portion of the 
manuscript of the still unpublished ** GospeL** He was imprisoned. 
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and m Squember was bnraght before the Zurich Criminal Court. 
The diafges against hun were that he had, in the works referred to, 
■ade lumaelf guilty of blasphemy and atucks on property, and 
that he had Ibanded associations for the propagation of Communistic 
douiimj. Wettling did not deny any of his principles ; on the 
oootrary. he freely admitted that he was a Communist, and added 
that he had been made so by the study of the New Testament The 
•eiitence of the court was six months' imprisonment^less two months 
already sofiered, thoqgh the Crown Solicitor proposed a year and a 
half end liMong expulsion from Switzerland. The result of an appeal 
agaiait this sentence was the addition of four months to the term of 
impriseement and the reduction of the term of expulsion to five years.^ 
WcitliQg's agtution in Switzerland was at an end. He tried residence 
IB Berlin and Hamburg, and agiuted zealously in both places until 
the police compelled him to take flight. Eventually he left the 
coentfy in 1849 and after a brief residence in England crossed the 
Atlaatic FoOowing the example of Cabet, he endeavoured to give 
pvactical eflfect to his Communistic theories, and indeed succeeded in 
a colony with the name Communia in Wisconsin. Its exist* 
was, however, short and inglorious. Proceeding to New York he 
seceied a situation as clerk, and for years pursued a more or less 
eaeventlul career, dividing his leisure time between political agitation 
and the study of astronomy. He died in New York on January 25th, 
iSyif three days after having taken part in a reunion of German, 
English, and French members of the International Association in 
that city. Wilhefan Weitling may rightly be called the Father of 
Gcnnan Communism.' 

Weitling, whose Communism is mainly based on the theories of 
Feerier aed Cabet, looks for social harmony to a labour society, 
heviaf no States no chnrch« no personal p roper t y, no distinction of 
n a ti o n a li ty or class. In this society all men are to be labooren, and 
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all are to share equally in the produce of labour. Every member of 
society will be secured a comfortable existencei and none will have 
power to injure the welfare of another. Knowledge will bo the 
supreme authority, and progress will be the vital principle of this society. 
Complete harmony will reign, and both police and laws will be super- 
fluous. **A perfect society," he says, ''has no government but an ad- 
ministration, no laws but duties, no punishments but remedies." He is 
opposed to the appropriation of land, because it is only to be morally 
justified so long as every man has full freedom and is in a position to 
acquire land. When these conditions are no longer fulfilled, property 
is not a right but an injustice, because it is the cause of want and misery 
to thousands. ''This truth," he says, " is as clear as the sun. Open 
your gaols and penitentiaries, I tell you, for they contain many honest 
people. Open them and tell these, ' You did not know what property 
was, and we did not know ; let us together tear down these walls and 
hedges and rails, let us fill up these ditches, so that the cause of our 
division may disappear, and let us be friends.' " Weitling declaims 
violently against a system of distribution which gives to those who 
have ** by the sweat of their brows won the produce of the earth " only 
a niggardly share of the produce, and be is convinced that the time will 
come when the labourers will reap all the firuita of their exertions. ^ 
Yet he cannot understand the passiveneu of the working chsses. 
^* When the deer injure your fields," he exclaims, " yoa make war 
against them in order that you and your cattle may have the necessary 
subsistence, and none of you would be so cowardly as to dimiiUsh the 
food of his cattle or sufier want himself; then why do you not resist 
the deer which make ravages on the produce of your labour ? You 
always seek the cause of your want in your surroundings, while it is 
in palaces, resting on thrones and soft carpets." Weitling was no 
political economist by study, but he saw that, with the prevailing 
system of production, the multiplication of mechanical contrivances 
tends to reduce the indue of labour, and thus to lower the position of 
a large part of the labouring class* and that the poorer a woiking-man 
becomes the more impotent he is in the bands of the capitalist 
This is why he advocates pure Communism, which, he says^ is ** the 
common right of society to be able to live without care in nninte^ 
nipted prosperity." Yet Weitling despairs of seeing his plans raalised 
by the pursuance of argumentative means. He thereloiu pitachea 
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the ncredness of rerolution. He is hardly in favour of transitional 
tMuies ; be would like society to swallow his reforms all at once. 
Il never does» he tell us, to scotch a serpent : it must be killed out* 
fishf. He allows that the first two years of the new order of things 
win be irksome for the dispossessed classes : still, that should not 
pfevenl the immediate carrying out of the principle of equality which 
it the very foundation of the reformed society. ** The duke who leads 
the nnny to war, the dictator who organises the working-men, both 
be treated in regard to their needs just like the youngest 
or the stonebreaker on the highway." Weitling goes so far 
as to draw np a legislative programme for the first Government which 
than succeed the revolution. The poor are first to be cared for. 
Homes unfit for habitation are to be burnt or otherwise destroyed, 
wlih aU debpidated fumitttre, and the poor are to be lodged tempor- 
arily in poblk buildings or with the rich, not, however, before their 
rags have been exchanged for new clothes. All bonds, promissory 
notes, and bills are^ with righu of inheritance and titles of nobility, 
to be declared null and void. Labour is to be organised. All 
of administrative bodiesj officers, and soldiers, and all per* 
maintained by the State are to live in community, and differ- 
of rank are to cease. The gold and silver in stock will be ex- 
pended in the purchase of food and war material abroad, and the 
imeraal administration will be carried on without money, taxes being 
rabed in natnral products. The goods of emigrants and all land 
lying onosed, bot capable of being cultivated, will be confiscated. 
Stale and chorch lands will be employed for the benefit of the com* 
aannity, and the clergy in future will be maintained by the parishes 
reqnifing their services. After caring for agriculture and the army, 
the administration mtist devote especial attention to the erection and 
improfcment of schools. 

It is impossible to foUow Weitling farther into Dreamland. The 
vcsdict which he pronounces upon his own scheme is as follows : ^ If 
these ideas were put into execution we should find only brothers and 
tislert everywhere, and nowhere an enemy." Weitling's most remark- 
ahfe book it ** Dat Evangelium einet armen Sttndera." In this work 
he Hukes Christ's Christianity the basis of his Communistic doctrines. 
** Poor tinnen»*' he says^ ^ this gospel is for you ;— make it a gospel 
oCftntdooL* He shows the levelling tendency of Christ^ teachii^, 
at tecA hi the prodamation of liberty, eqnalityi and eoounnnity of 
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goods, and in the denunciation of money-grabbing and usury ; and 
while many of his interpretations and applications are palpable ex- 
aggerations, there is no mistaking the downright earnestness and 
honesty of this singular man. He fiercely denounces the modem 
** Christian propertied classes,'* and the ** Christian jurists," as be 
calls them in irony, for departing from the doctrines preached by the 
founder of Christianity. His opinion of Christ is shown in the follow* 
ing passage : — ^ But this Christ, if we are to love him, must be a 
friend and brother to us poor sinners (the proUtariai) ; be must be 
no supernatural, inconceivable being, but like ourselves must be sub- 
ject to frailties. That he was, as we shall find in this gospel, and 
therefore we love him." Weitling anticipates the teaching of later 
German Socialists as well as Conmiunists of the Bebel school when 
he says; 

" Imagine a future in which there is no longer money ; in which the 
administration of the people superintends the distribution of its labour 
and its enjoyments ; in which all useless labour is abolished, and no 
one could be intentionally idle, because he would not have the oppor- 
tunity, or as now have nothing to eat ; imagine education training our 
youth into honest men and women, and men having only to work a 
short time daily in order to secure the means of existence ; imagine 
the care of the sick being provided for far better than can be conceived 
nowadays ; imagine no labour and no labourers being despised, but 
everyone being equally respected ; yes, picture to yourselves such a 
state of things, which Christ and the Communists of to-day rq^ard as 
possible, and it will be seen that no act can then be called robbery, 
that robbery will become an impossibility, that brutality, intemper^ 
ance, idleness, &c, will naturally disappear from a society so con- 
stituted." 

Robbery would not be robbery, says Weitling, for if a man were to 
take his neighbour's coat and shoes, all the owner would have to do 
would be to go to the warehouse and procure others.^ ^ Conse- 
quently," he adds, ''the Christian has no right to punish a thief, be* 
cause so long as there are thieves Christianity has not become prac- 
tical amongst us.** Every attack by the poor upon property should be 
justified and not condenmed In the same way he defends revolutioB, 
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dioqgh he will only have recourse to force as a last remedy ; so long 
as freedom of thought and speech* and freedom of press, are not 
imcifacd withy revolution will be unnecessary. 

It is bard or impossible to judge a man like Weitling harshly. Wild 
as his theories for the most part are^ he wrote in the foil conviction of 
their jnsttoe. His rugged, outspoken utterances, interspersed with 
of Scripture and injunctions upon the rich to mend their 
carry the mind irresistibly to the burning declamations of Piers 
ikt Ploqgfuian. " Property is the source of all evil/ he exclaims in 
mtt plaoe^ ''deliver us, O Lord, from the evill" So thoroughly 
devoted to Communism was he, that the very idea of personal property 
was abhorrent to him, while money and the love of it were alike in- 
loiuablt evils. ''Do you hear how they cry for money from one 
ooraer of the earth to the other?" he asks. "The prince and the 
fobbefp the merchant and the thief, the advocate and the swindler, the 
priest and the charlatan, all cry ' Money ! ' And dost thou, beggar, 
ciy for money, too? Knowest thou and rememberest thou not that 
the boor is coming when it will be a shame to cry for money, and a 
sin to wish to extort it ?" Weitling holds a unique position as a Re* 
Egious Oommottist. 

KARL MARLO (WINKELBLECH). 

ICtfl Mario is the name under which a little*known but highly* 
toadabie German Socialist, Professor Winkelblech, wrote, prior to and 
after the year i8so, a large work bearing the title " Untersuchungen 
tftcr die Oiganlsatkm der Arbeit, oder System der Weltdkonomie." 
Kail Geoig Winkelblech was born* the only son of a Protestant 
cfc f g y ma n, at Enshdm, April nth, i8ia From both his parents he 
lo t e i fod sonpoloos caie^ and the instruction bestowed upon him by 
hie mocher appears to have exercised great influence upon his thought 
aod hfoL Winkelblech used, indeed, to say that his mother was the 
only pfoccptor from whom be learned anything.^ After completing 
bia sAool education at Mayence, Kari Geotg was sent by his parents 
10 an apothecary, who was requested to make a man of him* That , 
ho bad Ktde taste for this avocatkm may be judged from the bet that 
bo always carried a vokms of GoetbOb Scbiller, or Lessiag in his 
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pocket Winkelblech appears to have wakened from hit youth's 
reveries when, in 1828, his father died. He now, at the age of dghteen, 
determined to take life more seriously, and to make his way in the 
world. Quitting the apothecary's shop^ he went to Giessen, and mat- 
riculated there as a student of philosophy, hearing lectures on chemistry 
by Liebig,^ who took a great liking to the plodding Ensheim youth. 
The study of antique philosophy also engaged his attention. After 
remaining at Giessen for several years, Winkelblech succeeded in 
securing the position of assistant lecturer on chemistry at Marbuig, 
whose chemical chair was filled by an old and sickly professor, and his 
success was such as to warrant his early promotion to an extraordinary 
professorship. In the course of the year 1838, Winkelblech visited 
Paris, and during a stay of three months made many friendships 
amongst professors there. In the following year he accepted a pro- 
fessorship at the Higher Industrial College at Q2Mit\(Hokin GiwirU* 
schuii). It was some time, however, before he devoted himself to the 
economic studies in which he was to achieve his chief success. Only 
after travelling in Norway was he induced to make the study ef eco- 
nomic and social questions the work of his life. In the preface with 
which he introduces his '* History and Critique of Economic Systems,** 
Winkelblech tells us that a casual meeting with a German workman in 
that country led to this change in the course of his career. The man 
had vividly described the sufferings of the labouring population, and 
his words caused the peripatetic philosopher to ask himself if these 
things need be. Hitherto in visiting the seats of industry he had| as he 
says, allowed furnaces and machines to monopolise his attention, and 
had not thought of men ; he had been taken up with the products ef 
human industry, and had overlooked the producers ; and thus he had 
no idea of the misery which underlay our vaunted civilisation. ^ The 
convincing words of the workman caused me to see to the full the 
vanity of my scientific endeavours* and in a few moments I had formed 
the determination to investigate the sufferings of our race^ their causes 
and remedies." Winkelblech prosecuted his inquiries for a long timet 
and the result was the conviction that the evils of society were cansed 
byiu institutions, which rested on a&lse basis, and that the prevailti^ 
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•coDooiic principles were largely founded on error. Thus a new 
•jrstem was neoessaryi and to the development of this he resolved 
to devote hb remaining years. Winkelblech died January loth, 186$. 
He married, in 1840^ a daughter of the astronomer Professor Gerling, 
01 Marbufg* 

\^^kelblech proceeds from the view that political economy is not 
merely a science of material wealth, but has to do, first of all, with 
the interesu of industry. He sees in the decay of guilds, and the un- 
limited sway of great capitalists, two great evils. Formerly the position 
of the journeyman was transitional, leading to the goal of mastership. 
Now, however, there are no longer masters and assistants, but under* 
taker* and labourers, and the number of independent employers tends 
to become ever smaller. Thus the wages received by the hibourers 
depend upon their number relatively to that of the undertaker class. 
If the supply of labour exceed the demand, wages fall to such an ex* 
tcDt that the labourer is barely left the means of obtaining the neces- 
saries of life. If the demand exceed the supply, wages may rise above 
the limit of indispensable needs, though the surplus will not continue 
long. The industrial revolution which has followed the introduction 
of machinery, and the massing of capital in few hands, has led to the 
creatioo of an extensive proUtariai^ which has no chance of attainiiig 
social independence. The employment of this ^rdttariMi b uncertain, 
and always severe. Labour is seldom a matter of choice, for the la* 
bower must be content with the industrial circumstances of his locality, 
and thus it » impossible to expect that work can be a pleasure. Worie 
lends, too, to become more and nwre monotonous as the division of 
labour becomes greater, and the daily duration of work depends largely 
on the will of the employer. But this unenviable position might be 
tolerable if the workmen were certain of an assured existence. This, 
however, b not the case. The caprice of the undertaker, or a change 

a the demand of consumers, may, in an instant, deprive a workman of 
bb employment, and thus of hb means of subsistence, for he is unable 
to provide for ibe future, the needs of the day being barely met by 
the day^ camiogi. The position of labourers b still worse in Urge 
iadnstfial towns, where they are huddled together in hundreds of ^ 
t h oo sand^ for there, wealth, splendour, and extravagance are seen on 
every side, while the working population b poorly housed and pooriy 
fed. Tbe fhmi^ life of the pr^UNrUU does not d cur v e the name. 
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" What care and training can the children enjoy, when their parents 
are employed twelve hours or more in the &ctory ; and what domestic 
life can there ht^ when all the members of the family are kept by their 
work from home all day, and almost solely assemble in the dwelling 
for sleep ? " The mother is prevented from giving to her children the 
attention they should receive, and girls are unable to learn domestic 
arts. Worse than this, the dissolution of the family leads to 
immorality, and the female sex is degraded As girls receive their 
tniinii^ in workshops, they learn unchastity, and finally their wages 
are based on the presupposition that prostitution is carried on as a 
supplementary vocation. Not only does morality suffer, but the physical 
well-being of the /fv///afM/ is ruined, owing to crowded habitations! 
overwork, and insufficient food. Winkelblech does not attempt to con* 
ceal the vices which are to be found amongst the /rv/r/ofM/— such 
as drunkenness, improvidence, and hostility against the higher 
classes— but he holds that they are inseparable from the conditions 
under which the poor live. " After all," he says, ** if the baurgipisit » 
not guilty of these vices it is guilty of others, as dishonesty, selfishness, 
an inordinate desire for gain, indulgence, and disregard of social and 
other duties." His conclusion is that the dependence of the modem 
frolitariat upon the undertaker class is only another form of the 
serfage of the Middle Ages and the slavery of antiquity. The position 
of the proUtariai is, in many respects, less favourable than that of the 
slave or serf, for these had, at any rate, an assured existence, and the 
proUtariai has not The serf was bound to the soil : but does not the 
woricshop of the undertaker keep modem labourers similarly bound? 
The slave might only acquire property in so far as the will of his lord 
allowed, but though the modem labourer is free to possess what he has 
the means of acquiring, the right is only an apparent one, for it cannot 
be used. Finally, it is questionable whether the serf had to work half 
as hard for his living as the free labourer of an industrial town. 

Winkelblech would heal the ills of society, and improve the condition 
of the working classes, by the adoption of a compromise between 
Liberalism and Communism. Among his demands are collective 
property in land, side by side with private ownenhip^ co-operative 
production, the handing over of means of commnnication to public 
bodies, and State participation in mining, forestry, fishing, and even 
trading and banking. But he would also restrict private undeitakenUp 
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and speculation wherever the interests of society require it, and he 
w jold grant to the labonrer the right to work and to the incapable 
adeqoate means of subsistence. Like Malthus, he regards the question 
of population as the kernel of the social problem. Thus he advocates 
marriage restrictions— only those shall be allowed to marry who can 
slio«r the possession of adequate means, a requirement which shall be 
r ei afo i t ed on the biith of the fourth child— and he is prepared to 
ponish with hard labour the man who brings into the world mouths 
whkh he cannot feed. He would also encourage religious orders, 
mmneriesi and all institutions in which celibacy is fostered. Wmkel- 
Ucch's wofk fell flat— Geimany was not ready for it— and for years 
h was entirely neglected. Sch&ffle^ was one of the first authors to 
redirect attention to this ingenious writer, to whom, in " Kapitalismus 
«m1 Sodalismus," he pays a high tribute. 

FRIEDRICH ENGELS. 

No mean place in the history of the Socialist movement is taken by 
Friedrkh Engels, though he is in reality a Communist of the most 
p rono unc ed stamps and as such has done yeoman's service for his 
came. Eagels, who was bom in iSaa at Barmen, was for forty years 
tbe Inseparable associate of Karl Marx, whom he first met in Paris 
after bis expulsion from Germany. Marx, not less than Engels, highly 
valoed from the very first day the friendship thus formed, and if Engels 
appean to shine but as a lesser star in comparison with the great light 
mhich Marx undoubtedly was in the Communistic firmament, it is 
quite certain that this lifelong companionship was mutually beneficial 
Kngeb may be called the aiUr ig^ of his friend, whose opinions on all 
political and social questions were his own. Rarely have two minds 
reptaiCB ted such unioo as was seen throughout the entire intercourse 
of thcwtraecomrMlesinarms. When Marx died, in i885,heleft, in 
a very tmpiopafod state, a host of manuscripts, forming a continuation 
of tlM fim vofame of «* apital," which was pubUshed in 1B67. It 
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was, therefore^ fortunate that a man was to be found who bad been so 
schooled in the ideas of Marx that he could undertake the formidable 
taskofediting the posthumous works. This is certainly not the least 
of Engels' achievements in the cause of Socialism. Engels under- 
went his baptism of fire as a political agitator at the time of the Elber- 
feld rising of 1849. ^or his share in causing this trouble he was 
ordered to leave Prussian territory, a fate which came to Marx as 
well. Before this he had come into prominence through the publica- 
tion, in 184$, of a volume on the condition of the English working 
classes, ^ the result of nearly two years' study on the spot In this work 
he advances the outspoken Socialistic opinions which have ever since 
been associated with his name. The work is dedicated to the working i 

classes of Great Britain and Ireland, and in the dedication the author 
pays a high compliment to the British workman, not the least of 
whose good qualities are said to be sympathy with every progressive 
movement and freedom from '* that blasting curse, national prejudice y 

and pride." *'I found you to be more than mere Englishmen, members 
of a single isolated nation," says Engels, '* I found you to be nun^ 
members of the great and universal family of mankind, who know 
their interests and those of all the human race to be the same.** 
I We here see the cosmopolitan sympathies shared by Engels in ; 

common with the Communist party, and they are further shown by 
his ceaseless endeavours on behalf of international co-operation 
amongst working- men. Besides associating with Marx in the establish- 
ment of a German Working-men's Association in Brussels in 1845, ^nd 
in its later direction, Engels was joint-author of the Communist Mani- 
festo, published early in 1848, and was one of the founders of the 
League of Communists formed in the preceding winter. He has 
written a number of works, large and small, on different phases of the 
social problem. Besides that on the English working classes may be 
named ''Herr Eugen Diihring's Umwalzung der Wissenschaft: Philo- 
sophie, Politische Okonomie, Socialismus," ' a criticism of DOhriog*! 
scientific works; '* Die Entwickelung des Soxialismus von der Utopie 
sur Wtssenschaft,** * and ** Der Urspnmg der Families des Prival- 
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ciffCttthom^ and des StaJOs :^ Im Anschlass an Lewis H. Morgan's 
Fanchanfen/' ' and he was joint-author with Marx of *' Die hetlige 
Fanilie, oder Kritik der kritischen Kritik. Gegen Bruno Bauer & 
Coosocten.** * He has farther contributed largely to Socialistic publi- 
cttioBS. From his pen, too, appeared the noteworthy ** Outlines for 
a critiqae of political economy/' in the '* Deutsch-Fransosische Jahr- 
bdchcr," (Paris, 1844X wherrin EngeU claims to have first maintained 
the prapositioQ that " the natural, that is, the normal price of labour- 
power coincides with the minimum of wages, that is, with the value- 
•qotvaleat of the means of subsistence absolutely necessary to the life 
aad propagation of the labourer." ^ 

As to theory, Engeb maybe sidd to hold precisely the same views as 
Man, bat as he has gone out of the purely scientific track, and has 
given to hb theories a practical application, it b advisable to glance 
farieiy at the teachings of his social works. Modem Socialism, 
Eagcb tells as in his critique of Dtthring, is the result of the opposi- 
tioo of classes, the propertied and the unpropertied, the bourgioisi 
nad the wage-earners, and of the anarchy which prevails in produc* 
tion, though theoretically it owes its origin to the French movements 
of last century. " Socialism b the expression of absolute truth, reason 
md justice, and needs only to be discovered in order by its own 
power to conquer the world." He dates the scientific development of 
Sorialism from Marx*s discovery of Mikrwertk or surplos-value. It 
was then shown that the appropriation of labour which is not paid for 
is the primal form of the capitalistic mode of production, and the ex- 
ploitatioo of the labourer entailed by it ; that the capitalist, even 
when he buys the labour of his workmen at the full market value, 
derives more value from it than he pays for ; and that thb surplus- 
imlne forms the basb and sabstance of the capital now in the hands of 
Che propertied class. Engds accepts all the condosions which follow 
firoa the theory of an appropriated sorplus-value, for while he shows the 
cAects of thb appropriation, he advocates measures which will pot an 
cad to it He b thorooghly antagonistic to the prosent mode of pro- 
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duction, and not less so to the prevailing system of competition. In 
competition expression is given to the state of war which prevails 
throughout modem society— ^//vm omnium cotUra omms. For this 
war, which is one of life and death, exists not only between class and 
class, but between the individual members of classes, for everybody is 
in the way of everybody else ; working-men compete amongst them- 
selves just as the bourgeois classes da Even the associations to which 
the labouring classes have recourse are unable to save thenu The 
proletariat iZy in £ict, helpless, for the bourgeoisie keeps a firm hand 
on all the means of existence and the Executive Power supports this 
monopoly. The relationship of the proletariat to the bourgeoisU is 
that of slavery. The proletariat seeks subsistence from the bour^ 
geoisie^ and offers in return its labour, thus giving itself over ab- 
solutely into the hands of the enemy. The labourer is nominally free, 
but in reality he is not, for he is compelled to accept whatever con- 
ditions the employer chooses to enforce. The competition which 
goes on amongst the labourers themselves makes matters worse for 
them, but better for the capitalists. This competition has only one 
check, and it is that no labourer will work for less than he requires 
for his existence, for if he has to hunger, he might as well hunger 
idling as working. Still, even this check is relative rather than ab- 
solute, for the standard of life varies amongst labourers, and accord- 
ing to this standard of life will the minimum wages be determined. 
Then, again, where every member of the family works, the individnal 
is able to subsist on less wages than would be necessary were he 
isolated, for a saving of cost is effected by community. While the 
minimum wages depend on the competition of labourers amongst them- 
selves, the maximum wages are fixed by the competition which goes 
on amongst the capitalists. The proletariat produces commodities 
for the bourgeoisie^ which sells them at a profit If the demand is so 
largo that it cannot be met, all disposable labour is employed, and 
thus the competition of labourer with labourer ceases and gives place 
to a competition amongst the capiulists for the required labour-power. 
Average wages, or wages just exceeding the minimum, exist when 
neither capitalists nor labourers have any reason to compete against 
each other : when just as many labourers aro employed as can pro* 
dttce the commodities required. The extent to which the minimmn is 
exceeded will depend on the avemge needs and the degree of celtvie 
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reached by the Uboniers. The Ubourer is, in fact, a commodity, the 
price of which variet according to the demand for it and the cost of 
pradodnf it If there is a Uige inquiry for labourers their price rises, 
and if the demand falls, so, too, the laboarers fall in price, while a 
mpeffinity of bboiuers causes a part of them to *' remain in stock," 
jvrt as ocdinaty commodities, which are not saleable, remain on the 
shop shelves. Population is thus influenced by the economic position 
oocopied by labour. If the price of labour (that is, the labourer's 
wages) rises, marriages increase, and more children are produced, un- 
til the demand lor labour is met When the supply is excessive, 
prices 611 again, and the consequence is that hunger and disease sweep 
away the superfluous population. One of the evils of the system 
which makes the labourer a commodity, is the position of absolute de- 
pcadeac e in which the working classes are placed. If a manufacturer 
tmifkjt labourers for nine hours a day, there is nothing to prevent 
lum, at a time when the offer of labour is laige, from compelling them 
to work another hour on pain of dismissaL Thus he has the benefit 
cf aa hoor^ extra hibour daily, without the necessity of paying for it 
la propoftioQ as the condition of the labourer is less independent does 
the power of the capitalist to exploit him increase. Thus the weaker 
the members of society are, the less hope of help have they. 

The labourer is both legally and in fact the sUve of the capitalist 
c]aM» ''All the diflerence from the old, out-spoken slavery is that 
the pc ese pt labourer appears to be free, because he is not sold all at 
ooce but piecemeal— per day, week, or year— and because one owner 
does aot sell hua to aaother, but he most sell himself in this way, as 
ha It aot the slave of a single person but of the entire propertied 
daii^ Bat lor the labourer it Is in reality all the same, and if this 
appeanaoe of freedom secures him on the one hand a certain degree 
of real freedom, he suflen on the other hand from the disadvantage 
that ao aum guaraatees him support, that he aiay be cast away at any 
■Mowat by hit master, the kcttrgi^sii^ aad be left to die of hunger 
if the h$mgmiii9 has ao kmger any Interest la hit employmeat, that 
ia» ia hit tvistaace. The keitrge^Mi^ however, to fu better off with 
ttto anai^eBwat thaa with the old slavery, lor It caa tora away Itt^ 
paoplawhea It liketwithoai losing Invested capita], aad, noieovari It 

far aMia cheaply thaa to the case with slavctk* ^ 
I*; 
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What, then, will Sodalism do for the working classes ? Engels 
answers that it will do away with the class differences which are a 
consequence of the unequal distribution of the produce. Society is 
at present split up into opposing camps — the privileged and the pre- 
judiced, the exploiting and the exploited, the ruling and the ruled— 
and the State, whose duty it should be to give protection within and 
without to the community at large, merely props up the dominant 
classes by forcibly maintaining the conditions of their supremacy. 
The existence of a ruling class is now as much an anachronism as 
slavery is. Both have become superfluous, though they had formerly full 
justification. "We should never foiget that our entire economicali 
political, and intellectual development presupposes a condition of things 
in which slavery was necessarily and universally recognised. In this 
sense we are justified in saying 'Without the slavery of antiquity no 
modem Socialism.' It is very easy to inveigh in general terms agaiasl 
slavery, and to pour out highly moral anger at such enormities. But 
unfortunately all that is said by this is, what everybody knows, that these 
ancient institutions are no longer in accord with present conditions, 
and the feelings which these conditions have produced.") 

So long as the really productive part of the community— the labour* 
ing classes— could secure no leisure, owing to excess of labour, for 
the common affiiirs of society, as State aflairs, sciences, and art| a 
special class must attend to these things, and, adds Engels, this class 
has never failed to heap heavier and yet heavier burdens upon the 
working classes. But now there is no need for this ceaseless physical 
strain ; there might be sufficient leisure for all to take part ia social 
afilairs ; and for that reason the ruling dass has become unnecessary 
»-nay, more, a perfect hindrance to social progress, and should, there- 
fore, be abolished. He says : ''A surplus in the produce of labour 
over the cost of maintaining the labour, and the formation and increase 
of a social productive and reserve fund out of this suiplos, were and 
are the basis of all social, political, and intellectual progress. In past 
history this fund has been the possession of a privileged class, which 
with this possession acquired idso political supremacy and tntellectaal 
leadership. The impending social revolution will make thu aodal 
productive and reserve fund— that is, the whole man of raw material, 
instroments of production, and food— in reality social, when it takes 
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k from the priyikged dass and assigns it to society as a whole as 
common property." On purely economic grounds Engels holds that 
a levolntion in the present mode of production is imperative. One of 
the natural and inevitable results of this system is the recurrence of 
commercial crises, which are especially injurious to the working 
classes. As the production and distribution of the means of existence 
ioUow no rule, and do not take place for the immediate purpose of 
satisfying social needs, but of making the capitalists rich, a crisis may 
oocnr at any time. Chance governs the actions of the individual 
prod u cer , whose dealings are quite independent of the dealings of 
ocben. Everybody is ignorant of what is being done by everybody 
die, and the resuh is confusion. This anarchy in production compels 
industrial capitalists to perfect their machinery more and more on 
pain of being superseded, and thb perfection of machinery makes 
hnman labour increasingly superfluous. As Marx says, machinery is 
the most powerful instrument of war which capital possesses against 
Uboor, for the labourer's own product is made a means of his bond- 
age. Though, however, production increases, the sale does not 
expand correspondingly, so that trade in time comes to a standstill, 
the markets are surfeited, produce lies unsaleable, manufactories are 
flopped, public credit is shaken, bankruptcy follows bankruptcy, and 
the bbouring classes suffer the greatest want All these evils will dis- 
appear with the abolition of the capitalistic system of production and 
« the consequent extinction of the capiulist class. Nor does Engels 

regard this consummation as impossible; The pr^ltiarUd has only 
to become strong enough and the means of production will be social- 
ised. ^Vhen this is done, however, ^<t prpUtarUU as such will exist 
BO longer, for all class distinctions will cease, and therewith the Sute 
as it now is. A society which is based upon the existence of mutually 
cpposed cl a sses n ee d s the State in order that privilege and monopoly 
and p ow er — the threefokl principle of class— may be maintained. 
When the State » no kmger the representative of one favoured sec- 
tiooy bat represents in reality society as a whole, it become s superflu- 
ooii for so fang at there is no class to prop up^ and none to keep 
down, i cpi essi > e power b not n e e d e d. Prodnetion will then be caniea 
oa acoordiog to rafa and plan, and all the needs of society will be 
pmvided for. "The Srst aa wherein the Sute appcan at really 
laptctcntative of all tocicly— the takhig pottettioa of the meant of 
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production in the name of society— will be its last act as a State. 
Government over persons will be succeeded by the management of 
things and the direction of processes of production. A free society 
cannot need or tolerate the existence of a State between itself and its 
members.** ^ Thus will be realised the Free People's State Society 
possessing the means of production, the producer will no longer be at 
the mercy of the produce, but will enjoy the full fruit of his labour. 
The struggle for existence will end, and in this respect man will for 
the first time be distinguished from the lower animals, for the first 
time will be really Lord of Nature, for the first time really free. It it 
the high mission diUtA proUtantU to effect this emancipation of man- 
kind, and scientific Socialism is the instrument it will employ. 

KARL GRON. 

Another eminent Socialist, who both as author and agitator exer« 
cised great influence during the first half of the century and lateff is 
Karl Griin. Griin was bom September 50th, 1817, at Lfidenscheid, 
in Westphalia. He was, like Lassalle and Marx, a follower of Hegel, 
whose philosophy he endeavoured while resident in Paris to implant 
In the mind of his friend Proudhon, though with very qualified success. 
He relates, indeed, in the charming collection of letters and studies 
which goes by the name of " Die soziale Bewegung in Frankreich 
und Belgien,'** how Proudhon, who did not understand German well, 
would answer an unwelcome argument with *' I do not comprehend 
you." " And yet," adds Griin nmvefy^ ** I was plain enough." . 
Griin was very early drawn into the arena of politics. Early in 184a 
he became the editor of a Mannheim journal, and as such succeeded 
—though the task was not a difficult one— in winning the dislike of 
the Baden Government The result was that before many monthi 
had expired he unexpectedly received notice to quit the Grand Duchy. 
This expulsion was, however, an act of doubtful legality, for Griin had 
never once given the Press censor occasion for dissatisfactkm.* All 
the explanation to be had was that his political views were objectioii* 
able. For several years Griin devoted himself to Utermiy worl^ but 
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the sumny days of 184S came he threw himielf into the thickest 
€f the fray. He took part in the rising in the Paktinate in 1849, and 

captured was put into prison. On regaining freedom he re- 
to Belgioniy and later he resided in Vienna, where his death 
o c c an td ta 1887. GrtUi has written a number of works on social and 
litenry subjects. His * Sociale Bewegung," already mentioned, was 
mat without influence in stimuUiting the Socialist movement in 
Gcrauuiy. Monographs on Goethe and Schiller have also been 
by him. A few yean before his death he withdrew from 

work OB behalf of the Socialist causey but he remained faithful 
to lyt principles to the kst. The name of Karl Griin is heki in 
Mfk it^ect by the younger genenukm of Socialists in Germany. 



CHAPTER III. 

KARL RODBERTUS AND THE WAGES 

PRINCIPLE. 

Fame is often very fickle in the distribution of honoora. While the 
less deserving is favoured, the more deserving is very frequently 
passed over. Karl Johann Rodbertus is a singular instance of the 
caprice of fiune. There are, it may be said, four men who by common 
consent are regarded as the founders of modem scientific Socialism 
in Germany. These men are^ Karl Marx, Rodbertus, Ferdinand 
Lassalle, and Frederick Engels. Of these Man is ahnost universally 
chosen for the distinctive title of Father of the Socialistic movement, 
so far as scientific theory is concerned, while Rodbertus, his senior in 
age and in literature, is with great injustice passed by. Only within 
recent years has even the attempt been made in Germany to give to 
this deep thinker his proper place in science, and even now an amount 
of neglect is visible which speaks ill for the fairness of writers on 
Socialism. Some c^ the German historians of the Socialistic move* 
ment pass Rodbertus by in silence, and others only deign to give him 
bare mention. To Adolph Wagner,^ the leading representative of the 
State Socialistic school, is due the credit of having discovered the im« 
portance of Rodbertus as an economic writer. Wagner generously 
speaks of him as ^ the first, the most original, and the boldest repre- 
sentative of scientific Socialism in Germany,"* and as '* the moat dis- 
tinguished theorist of the purely economic side of scientific Socialism."* 
Rudolph Meyer goes further and contends that Marx ** has, at can be 
proved, built up the greater part of his critique** from the publications of 
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Rodbertus which appeared before 183$, and that Lassalle has done 
the Hune, the only new thing being the positive proposals of these two 
imitators.^ 

As only a small part of the life of Rodbertas— the "Ricardo of 
Economic Socialism," as Wagner has called him— was passed in 
public activity, we know comparatively little about the person of the 
man. He was bom on August lath, 1805, at Greifswald, in old 
Swedish Pomerania, where his father was a Swedish Councillor of Jus- 
lice and professor of Roman law at the university. In 1S08 Professor 
Rodbertus retired from his chair and removed to Beserits, in Mecklen- 
bvrg-Strelits, the estate of his wife, and here he continued for the 
remainder of his life. His son Karl passed through the Gymnasium 
of Mecklenbnrgtsch-Friedland, then went to Gottingen University, 
where be studied from 1833 to 183$, going in the latter year to Berlin 
to study law, and remaining there till 1826. His term as auscultator 
was passed in the provincial and municipal court at Alt-Brandenbuig, 
and passing the necessary examinations he became referendary at 
Breslan in 1839 and the following year at Oppeln, where he studied 
political economy, afterwards to become the science aftet his own 
heart. He prosecuted his studies further at Heidelberg, where he 
divided attention between political economy, history, and philosophy. 
Meanwhile, he had travelled in Switierland, France, and Holland, and 
when in 1834, at the age of twenty*nine, he returned home, it was as a 
studied man who had also seen a good deal of the world and its ways. 
Purchasing the estate of Jagetsow, in Pomerania, he removed thither 
from the paternal estate oif Beseriu in 1836. He took part in provin* 
dal administrstion, and at one time was elected a member of an 
agrictdtural commission appointed to consider the question of taxation. 
In 1847 he was returned to the Provincial Landstag. The independ- 
ence which was always a characteristic of Rodbertus was shown at 
this time by his declining the offer of King Frederick William IV. to 
advance him to the nobility. He satisfied himself with taking the 
name of his estate, and signing himself as '' Rodbertus-Jagetsow.'* 
Rodbertus was a member of the commissioo appointed to draw up 
e l e ct o ta l laws for the Prussian Nattonal Assembly, and in May, 184k, 
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he was returned to the new Assembly, the election being by univenal 
franchise. His part in the proceedings of that body is of purely 
national interest, and need not detain us. Suffice it to say that 
he was an active figure in the political history of 1S48 and 1849 
in Prussia. Rodbertus did not regard the movement of the former 
year as political but as social, just as at a later time he refused to 
believe that Lassalle's political agitation would find S)rmpathy amongst 
the people. In June, 1848, Rodbertus took office in the Auerswald- 
Hansemann Cabinet as Minister for Public Worship and Education, 
but differences caused him to resign in a fortnight. He was thrice 
elected in 1849, once for the First Chamber and twice for the Second. 
On April I3tli he introduced a motion for recognising the Frankfort 
Imperial constitution and he carried it on the 21st, but the Second 
Chamber was a few days later dissolved, and the end of his political 
career soon followed. Though a democrat of the first water in early 
life, he was able to support much in Prince Bismarck's policy during 
his later years. 

It was a good thing for science that Rodbertus was defeated when 
he tried to enter the North German Reichstag, for the result was a 
resolution to devote himself closely to the study of political economy 
in its bearing upon social questions. Thus for the remainder of his 
long life he wrote almost incessantly on economic subjects. He was 
able to bring»to the consideration of these subjects the qualifica- 
tions, rarely combined to such a degree as with him, of wide and 
generous sympathies and deep learning. For though Rodbertus was 
a true student — he never read without a pencil in his hand, and' his 
fondness for exchanging views is proved by a voluminous correspond- 
ence--he was also thoroughly praaical. The sincerity of his efibrts on 
behalf of the working classes is nowhere better shown than by his 
refusal to co-operate with Lassalle in agitation. Like Owen, he hekl 
that the social problem was not a question of politics but solely of 
economics, and he would not hear of a combination of the two.^ Re* 
sisting all attempts to draw^it may rather be said to thrust— him into 
the political arena, he remained in the study, believing rightly that 
he could there do better and more lasting service to the cause dear to 
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him. In 1873 his health gave way, though he had been ailing for 
•ome yean. But physical weakness and pain troubled him fiur less 
than did his fiuling sight, which prevented him from pursuing study 
and literary woik as he wished. The winter of 1873-1874 he passed he 
Italy, and he returned, to all appearance, much better in health. The 
frilowing winter tried him severely and it was with difficulty that he 
straggled through. The end came in December, 187$, being hastened 
by eqNwure to the weather. On the and of the month he was out of 
dooffs superintending the beautifying of his estate,and on the $th he died. 
Rodbertus was a man of lofty character, a man of whom any 
acience and any country might be proud. He held what are known 
as advanced views on some of the deeper questions of life, and we 
find him writing on one occasion that he has worked himself into 
aa entirely new contemplation of the world, and that though he is 

* anything but a Materialist,** he is not an adherent of the Christi- 
naity of the day. It would, however, be unsafe to attribute to these 
last words a £ur*reaching signiBcanoe^ for the letters of Rodbertus 
would not allow of it As a political economist he stood upon de- 
cidedly Socialistic ground, as an examination of his theories will show. 
Bat he took up this position only after deep study of political economy, 
history, and phitosophy, and after gaining wide experience in practical 
•gricukure ; and although be was a Socialist when Socialism was 
not oommoo amongst men of science, he never deserted his guns or 
even sought to apologise for his heterodoxy. When a friend once 
feoogniaed his great service to science be replied, indulging in a 
little banter ai his own expense, ^ In your kind opinion of me you 
quite fofgd what a wicked heretic I am in our science— what a black 
toonomic soul I really am." But odium did not affect him and he 
ooold say in the last year of his fife: ^ I swear yet with few exceptions 
to every word which I have written on poUtioU economy, and I am 
firmly convinced that when I shall have published * Ci^Ntal ' and ' The 
Social Qnestioa' my theory will be preached in fifty years from the 
ioofe» and then practice will soon foUow. Unfortunately," he adds, 

* I began the elaboration of the social question too early, when no^ 
believed in tt» and thus I was quite disregarded, which is not 

to a writer who by dint of great eaeitioo is enabled to 
oetabiish and cnaie something new."^ 
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\ The last yean of the scholar's life were taken up, as weie the last 
years of Kant, with preparations for a great and final work, which 
should worthily crown his labours. He wished to collect all the 
scattered fragments of his social theories into a complete system, 
and to the very last he did not despair of completing the task. In 
the Wter from which a passage has just been taken he says that 
though he is old and side, and has lost the sight of one eye, ** which 
is a great obstacle to work," he trusts in ^ God and my good constita- 
tion." But though his face was turned to this goal, the journey thither 
was slowy and death overtook him on the way. Hu widow wrote to a 
friend shortly after his death : ** My heart longs for the recognition 
which he deserves, not only, however, as a man of science, for I should 
like to see nis rare and amiable qualities appreciated. The years in 
which he abs^tained from taking part in puUic affairs vastly increased 
his stores of beaming, and it pains me beyond measure that they 
should have been laid in the grave with him.'* Even yet Rodbertua 
has not received the recognition he deserves, but posterity certainly 
promises to be nwre discriminating than were his contemporaries. 

In seeking to understand the economic theories o^ Rodbertus in to 
far as they bear directly on Socialism, it will serve no good purpose to 
follow his works in cl\ronol<^cal sequence, for this would only lead to 
confusion. Nor will iilbe wise to attempt an analysis of the works in- 
dividually. The plan s^opted disregaixls the disjointed character of 
Rodbertus' writings, anc^^ contemplates his system as though it had 
been connectedly worked Vout In order to a better comprehension of 
the system, quotations wilA be freely given, and the author's own Ian* 
guage be often followed pretty closely, even when extracts are not 
made.^ Rodbertus speaks cbf his economic theories as a ** logical de* 
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velopment of the proposition introduced into science by Smith, ancf i 
csuMtshed more finnly by Ricardo's school, that all commodities cmoi 
only be considered economically as the product of labour, and dost 
Boching but Ubour." This proposition he places at the beginnitig of 
hb fim great work, ^'Zur Erkenntniss unsrer staatswirthschaftldchen 
Zmtiade," published in 1843. It will thus be expected that Rof iber* 
fas looks for the solution of the social problem to some reform <which 
will place labour in a fiiir and just position as against capital >He de- 
acfibcs his purpose as follows : fH 

^The chief aim of my investigations will be to increase the^ share of 
the working classes in the national income, and that on soliei grounds 
from the influences of the vicissitudes of trade. I wish to allow 
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these classes to share in the increase of productivity, and to abolish 
the law— which otherwise might one day become fatal for our social 
conditions— that, however the productivity may increase, the labourers 
are ever thrown back by the force of trade upon a rate of wages which 
does not exceed the necessary subsistence ; a rate which shuts them 
out from the culture of the age, since this would take the place of the 
servitude which keeps them down, a rate which forms a most flagrant 
contradiction to their present legal position, that formal equality with 
other classes which is proclaimed by our most important institutions. 
By securing for the labourer a larger share in the national income, I 
wish at the same time to do away with the frightful industrial crises 
which occur periodically, and which consist wholly in the dispropor- 
tion between purchasing and productive power — ^but not, as Say and 
Ricardo think, because want of purchasing power is want of produc- 
tive power, and not, as Malthus and Sismondi think, because the pro- 
ductive power may surpass the purchasing power ^1^ but because 
the purchasing power remains behind the productive power, owing to 
the fact that participation in its results is not regulated, for purchasing 
power is, differently expressed, nothing but a share in the results of the 
productive power or in the national income."^ 

For this argument it is necessary to prove that the wages of labour 
are not paid from capital, but, standing on the same level as rents,' 
are with these a share in the produce, and thus in the income of the 
period for which they are paid. For if wages are paid out of capital 
they cannot be increased beyond the limits of this capital without 
striking at the roots of national production and prosperity, but if paid 
out of the national income they may be increased without capital 
being touched : (i) either wages may be increased at the cost of rents ; 
or, and this is the proposal of Rodbertus, (3) without rents being re* 
duced such precautions may be taken that Uie labourer shall boiefit 
by the increased productivity which science causes. In establbhing 
his initial proposition that commodities only cost labour, Rodbertus 
excludes the share of nature and of mind in production from the idea 
of cost All the cost to man consists of physical force and time» 
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Material is necessary, but this nature supplies ; mind must also show 
labour the way, but here again the element of cost is lacking ; tools 
are requisite, but tods resolve themselves into labour. The full cost 
of a ooounodity falls into three parts : the labour directly bestowed 
apoQ iu maaufiicture ; the labour bestowed upon the material in its 
cailier stages ; and a certain amount of labour corresponding to the 
wear of the toob employed. But it is a mistake to regard the food 
consoncd by the labourer during his work as part of the cost of the 
oommodity ; it is rather a part of the produce of his work. This error 
arises from the habit of reckoning wages to capital in the same way as 
material and tools, while they stand in reality on the same level as 
icot and profit Material and tools stand in the relation of capital to 
the product, for they are produced in order to serve for future produc- 
tion, but food is only produced in order that the labourer may live, 
won in order that power of future production may be given, and Uius it 
is the income of the period in which it is produced When the process 
of prodoction begins there exists no natural stock of food out of which 
to pay wages. The undertaker has, indeed, to have a fund out of 
wUch to remunerate his workmen, but it is not a food supply which 
. nnst, like materials and tools, exist before production is begun ; it is 
ascicly a money-fund— a fund of notes or orders {Amwiitu/fgim) on 
any desired commodities, which are handed out to the labourer in re- 
ward of his labour. The labourer receives these orders only because 
he has supplied a certain product, and the man with whom he ex- 
changes them for food recognises in the money a guarantee for its 
substitution in the product of the workman's labour. Thus the labourer 
IS paid not out of capital but out of the produce of his own labour, and 
it is ealy divuion of labour and exchange that cause confusion. This 
briop Rodbeitas to his conduskm that wages are, equally with profit 
and rent, a share in the produce, in the income ; so that, as be says, 
*T1ie bftad on which the labourer lives is certainly wotm than that of 
the fmiie r^ but it n equally as fresh.* To regard wages as part of 
capital tt to place the bbourer on a level with the material and the 
tool; he is made a mere machine, and his food is like the fodder of 
Ae ei^ or the coal which feeds the engine. 

Having thus placed wages vipoa the same level as rent and profit, 
Itpdbertua leachea another stage in his aigwaent, vis., the relationship 
this share in tht produce bears to the other shares. Here^ 
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however, we stumble over his theory of rent He defines rent as that 
income which is derived by virtue of a possession and without labour, 
and he divides rent into rent from land and rent from capital The 
food and means of subsutence paid to the labourers from the produce 
of the land are their wages, and the rest of the commodities produced 
are the rent retained by the owner of the land : this is land*rent 
Similarly, capital-rent is all the income which remains to the capitalist 
after deduction of the wages paid to his labourers. Originally, how- 
ever, the land-owner and capitalist were one. ^ Only with the rise of 
the modem towns, with the legal distinction between country and 
town, with the exclusive right of the latter to carry on most industries, 
with the necessary result that the raw products must change owners, 
was a separate capitalist dass with the idea of capital fonned, and 
therewith the possibility given that where the landowner himself em* 
ployed capital he might calculate a part of his income as fidling to 
this."^ If the capitalist, instead of employing labourers himself pre- 
fers to hand over materials and tools to another in'return for a part of 
the rent-income, the undertaker appears, and the recompense which 
he gives to the capitalist is interest on capital Thus capital-rent &lls 
into interest for Uie capitalist and profit for the undertadcer. Conse- 
quently, land-rent, interest, and profit form together the overplus 
which remains after wages have been deducted from the total national 
produce. He draws no distinction between land and capital-rent as 
to character or origin, but remarks: ''While Zachariae' said that 
land-rent is 'a deduction from the wages which, if land had no 
owner, would wholly &11 to the labourer,' I extend this proposition and 
maintain that capital-rent is also a deduction from the wages which, if 
capital had no private owner, would wholly fidl to the labourer,* and 
he adds that it is entirely the institution of private property in land 
and capital which has given to the owners of land and capital a pro- 
perty in the produce of labour, and which now ''compels the labourers 
to be satisfi^ with a small share in their own produce." 

How, then, is the produce divided t Rodbertus lays it down that (l) 
"With a given value of produce, or with the produce of a given 
quantity of labour, or with a given national produce^ the height of rent 
IS in inverse proportion to the height of wages, and in direct propot^ 
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tion to the lieight of the prodoctivity of labour in general The 
kmcr wages are* the higher rent ; the higher the productivity of 
labour, the kmer wages and the higher rent (a) Let the height 
of rent be given with a ceftain value of producei and the height 
of land-rent and that of profit on capitid stand in inverse pro* 
pottion to each other, and to the height of the productivity of 
the labour expended on raw product and manufacture respectively. 
AooordiQg as the land-rent is higher or lower will profit be lower or 
higher, and conversely ; the higher or lower the productivity of the 
labour expended on raw product or manufacture, the lower or higher 
land-rent or profit, and conversely the higher or lower profit or land- 
rent (3) The height of profit on capital is entirely determined by the 
height of the value of the produce in general, and that of the raw pro- 
duct and manofiictured product in particular, or by the relationship of 
the prod u c t ivity of labour in general, and of the labour bestowed on 
nw product i on and manuiacture in particular ; in addition, the height 
of land-rent depends on the magnitude of the value of the produce or 
the quantity of labour or productive power which is employed with a 
given relationship of productivity to production."^ Thus the higher 
the value of the raw product, the greater its share in the return, and 
vki vtrm; but as value decreases with the increase of productivity, a 
higher productivity in agricultural than in industrial labour will cause 
a fisU m land-rent as compared with capital-rent, and conversely. It 
follows from what has beoi said that so fsr as the division of the rent 
is coacened, the hmdowner can only benefit ai the expense of the 
capitalist and vk$ vinm. But all produce is the produce of labour, 
and with free competition the value of every commodity graviutes to* 
wards the value of the Ubour expended upon it ; so that the rektion- 
ship between the values of the raw and manufiictured products is, on 
the wbol^ only regulated by the amoontof labour expended upon each. 
Rodbcrtns poims out that a change in the sum of a nation's productive 
fiHcei^ in other words, a change in the number of labooren*-apart, of 
oo«M^ fipooi an altcratioQ in productivity, or in the division of the pro* 
dnce only dMnges the sura of the national produce and the amounu n 
(not the proportions) which fidl to rent and wages. According as the 
of the pfodiactsve isroes employed increases or decreases, will 
or lesa lemt be received by the laad-ownen, and more or less 
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profit by the capitalists. Wages will not be higher with increased pro- 
duction, because, productivity and division being supposed the same^ 
the increased produce felling to the labourers will be shared by tlie 
larger population. Yet an increase of rent in consequence of the in* 
crease of productive forces does not influence land«rent and profit on 
capital in the same way. It increases the former, but does not tn« 
crease the rate of profit This is because the increased land-rent must 
be reckoned on the same area, since land does not grow, while ttt« 
creased profit falls to an increased capital Land-rent is thus in the 
fortunate position of being able to increase in three ways, at the cost of 
wages, by the diminution of the labourers' share in the produce ; at the 
cost of profit on capital, by encroachment upon the capitalists' share ; 
and by the increase of rent as a whole. There is, however, a way in 
which both kinds of rent may increase without one of them suffering, 
and it u by the depression of the wages share in the produce. 
Whether wages fall simultaneously below the level of necessary sub- 
sistence depends upon the productivity of labour. They may form a 
less share of the produce, and still be sufficient to maintain the 
labourer. The reason why wages are at the mercy of land-rent and 
capital, is that labour is made an ordinary article of merchandise^ 
which it should not be. The workman gives his labour to the onder^ 
taker according to the law of supply and demand, and receives, 
according to the same law, the exchange equivalent h wages. This 
distribution of the national produce according to the ** natural " laws of 
exchange, entaite the consequence that with the increasing productivity 
of labour, the wages of the labourer form an ever-decreasing propor- 
tion of the produce. Labour is bought and sold for its cost pricey vis., 
food. ** As if the employer 'gavi the labour," says Rodbertus, ''and 
did not receive it" The labourer when he receives, in his day's wages, 
the food necessary for the day, does not receive the produce of his 
day's labour : he has to be satisfied with less than the day is worth. 
The slave is compelled to do this by force, and the free Uboorer 
by hunger. He complains that the shares of the landowner, the 
capitalist, and the labourer in the produce are not regulated by social 
-foresight, by a rational social law, but are left to the aibitrary working 
of so-called ''natural" laws. "It depends on the chances of the 
market how great the share of each class in the national produce 
wiU be,- 
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Reot being; acooiding to the theory of Rodbertus, all income which 
» received without labour and entirely by virtue of a possession, it 
ibOows that this category of income includes the landowner's rent, the 
capiraltft*s interest, and the undertaker's profit Since there is no in- 
come which is not produced by labour, rent rests upon two inevitable 
p roft is oe a . (i) There can be no rent unless the labour produce more 
than is necessary in order that the labourer may continue his labour, 
for without this suq>lu8 it is not possible that a person can draw an in- 
oome^ unless he work himself, (a) There can be no rent unless insti- 
Mions enst for depriving the labourer of this suiplus, wholly or in 
part, and giving it to others, who do not themselves work, since the 
labottrer is primarily in possession of the produce of his labour. 
Eoooomic grounds, the same grounds which account for the increased 
piodactivity of labour, prove that labour gives this suiplus, and it is law 
which takes it from Uie labourer and gives it to another. This is 
cspedaUy seen in the case of slave-labour, where the labourer is 
aUowed just so much of the produce as is necessary to the continuation 
ofhislabour. Nowadays, the aibitrary measures of the slave-owner have 
been replaced by the wages-contract between labourer and employer, 
bat, says Rodbertus, ^ this contract is only formally and not actually 
fice^ and hanger folly takes the place of the whip. What used to be 
called food, is now called wages." Where and when this happy-go- 
tedcy plan of distributing the produce is followed, it is impossible to 
eipect that satisfoctory resulu will attend the increase of the pro- 
docttvity of labour. The wealth- of society may increase to such an 
oiteat Uiat all its members might live in aliundance, and yet the fact 
nay be that the majority are plunged into poverty. Rodbeitus, 
writiaf nearly forty years ago^ calls attention to phenomena which are 
lo^y attiactiiig great attention. He foond that the process of im- 
poverishment was then steadily going on amongst a laiige dau of 
•odety. ^ It has reached such an extent, that a very laiige part of 
the people is so longer able to live upon iu own means, but is in some 
way or other thrown on the support of the other part of society. ... Thia 
foa ions paiillel with another equally indubitable^ and making thn 
fiiat ttin more ttrikiag : the national wealth has simoltaneously in* 
ooaaecL Not only has the national income become greater, becaoso 
AapopahtioB has iocraaaed, and the increased populatioB has there- 
fwi prwIatiHl aMTiL bol if the increased n^^j^r**! wealth bo divkM 
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between the increased population theie b a lai:g;er sum per head." ^ 
These remarkable facts go together : (iX the impoverishment in a 
nation increases out of proportion to the growth of popnUtiony while 
simultaneously (2) the national income increases at greater ratio than 
the population, and the national wealth also tends to grow. 

This phenomenon Rodbertus holds to be unique in history. There 
have been times when a universally increasing impoverishment has 
taken place^-as the time of the decay of the Roman Empire— times, 
too^ when an individual dass has suffered temporarily— this is often 
the case with both landed proprietors and*capitalists — but never before 
have we had a continually increasing partial impoverishment of 
society, a steady growth in the impoverishment of one and the same 
class of people, while all the time the national wealth has increased 
This brings Rodbertus to a theory of pauperism and commercial 
crises. According to the exchange-value possessed by a person is the 
extent of his purchasing power, and according to his purchasing power 
is the amount of the use-value which he can convert into exchange- 
value. There must be in exchange a purchasing power equal to the 
use-value produced for society, or else a part of the same cannot 
become exchange-value by passing into the hands of consumers. If 
every producer received the value of ^all he produced, increasing pro- 
ductivity could not bring about stagnation in trade until more com- 
modities had been produced than society needed. For the purchasing 
power would be equal to the use-value produced, and until the needs 
of all consumers were satisfied there could be no over-production. 
But the purchasing power of the labourers is not equal to the use- 
value they produce ; it rather decreases with increasing productivity. 
The consequence u that over-production enters in before the needs of 
society are satisfied. As a matter of fact, the production may not be 
excessive^ but the purchasing power of the labouring dass b exhausted 
before its wants are supplied. Thus commercial crises occur, and 
thus pauperism is created. These phenomena he attribotes to the 
existence of a ''crud law,* according to which ^ When commerce is 
left to adjust the distribution of the national produce at will, oertata 
drcumstances connected with the development of society have the 
efiect that with the increasing productivity of social labour, the wages ol 
the labouring clawet become an ever-decreasing part of that Datiosal 
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prodocc" Heie he does not mean merely the amount of nominal 
quantity of food, clothing, &c., purchasable with the'money 
sived— bat the proportionate share which the labourer derives from 
Um total produce. Two assumptions are necessary to the correctness 
of this theory ; the one that the productivity of labour has increased and 
is still increasing; the other that the share of the labourer has in reality 
not increased proportionately, has remained stationary, or has fallen. 
These historical suppositions proved, however, it follows necessarily 
that wages as a quota of the national produce have fallen simul* 
taaeoosly with an increasing productivity. He holds that both 
assttmptions are correct,— that agricultural ^ and industrial labour is 
incieastnitfy productive, and that wages have in Europe failed in 
general to rise much or for a long time above the limit of necessary 
wants, but form an ever-decreasing part of the produce of society, 
%rith the consequence that rent increases and the recipients of rent 
floiiiish at the expense of the labourers. The kibouring cUsses were 
fomeriy the victims of legal privilege, now they are the. prey of a 
raling cUss. Their toil begins with the rising and ends with the 
Mtting of the sin, but no exertion can alleviate their hard lot Is it 
not a just claim that those who create the wealth should receive a fair 
thaie, and enjoy some of the advantages which it offers to society? 

Rodbertus recognises that we are at present living in an anonialous 
•late of things. The working classes possess foil personal freedom, 
and are received in the State union with rights and duties similar to 
those of the propertied classes. The Sute is now society, and the 
dttnge n pfegnant with significance. That system has, he says, been 
abolished in which, as in antiquity, the greater part of society stood 
ovuide the State as aliens or slaves. So^ too^ has disappeared that 
system in which, as in the Middle Ages, all society stood within the 
States bat in which the State was a conglomeration of associations 
wfaettia the State rights and duties of members of society were fully 
Jeiincid. The exisling condition of society is one in which all dtixens 
have equal rights. Thus all the coocooiitant institations and arrange* 
men ti of eailier aodal ofdeis cease with the disappearance of these 
to be longer valid. The woridng classes can no more be excluded 
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from the consideration of the State, and they acquire the new right of 
being entitled to share in the resources of society. " Incontestably 
the free citizen who fulfils his duties to society has a legitimate claim 
to a commensurate share in the common produce, unless the idea of a 
claim without debtor be conceded." But Rodbertus holds it to be 
good policy as well as mere justice to recognise this claim. 

'*The working classes," he says, ''who have hitherto gone so 
willingly in the yoke of an unremunerated labour, are now not only 
kicking against the insupportableness of their sufTering, and the 
torment of inadequate attempts at a remedy, but are, under a feeling 
of their right, about to throw the whole load from their backs. The 
imminent danger exists that they will prefer to destroy the civilisation 
of society, so that they may no longer have to bear the suffering of this 
civilisation. The imminent danger exists that again a storm of 
barbarism — this time proceeding from society itself-— will lay waste 
the seats of culture and wealth. It is madness to think of relying 
upon annies for protection against the danger of this second migration 
of nations. The barbarians who had served in Rome's armies 
conquered Rome."^ And, again, we find him exclaiming, "What 
contradictions in the sphere of political economy in particular, and 
what contradictions in the social system throughout! The social 
wealth increases and the companion of this increase is the increase of 
poverty." The social condition of the working classes should be 
raised to the level of their political condition, but all that has been '* 

done so far, has been to press it lower down. Rodbertus has no j 

patience with the egoism which, " clothing itself too often in the gart> j 

of morality," says that the vices of the woridng classes are the causes of j 

their misery and of pauperism. People call out to the labourer ^ Orm 
ei labara^* and enjoin upon him the duty of temperance and provi- 1 

dence, but the fact is, says Rodbertus, that thrift is an impossibitity, 
and to preach thrift where there is no chance of saving is pure cant - 
and cruelty. Not, indeed, that morality is not to be enjoined on the 
working classes. Morality should never cease to enforce its Cate- 
gorical Imperative everywhere, powerless as the human will is to attain ! 
to perfection, but the policy of merely rdterattng the duty of molality 
is useless. He who gives bread to the hungiy maiii hetreinaiksi 
protects him hx more surely from stealing than he who repeata the 

■ ) 
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cpmmaiMl, '^Thou shalt not steal" Nor has he much more respect 
lor the LnsMiM-fain school of economists. The production of 
comnodities being a social matter, and depending upon the labour of 
an the membeis of society, an endeavour should be made to find a 
proper standard for distribution. He sneers at the axgument of 
^'natwal laws." Only in nature do natural laws act of themselves 
iaielligently. For society, which is not natural, laws must be made. 

We thus see that the aim of Rodbeitus is to secure the labourer a 
laiger and frirer share in the produce. He takes care to repudiate 
the doctrine of those who would adopt the rough and ready remedy of 
giving the labourer all the produce. In his third ** Social Letter," he 
capicsses himself explicitly on this point :— ^ While I maintain that 
laad*rent and profit on capital— and therefore fiurm-rent and under- 
lakenf profit— are the product of the labour of others than the 
recipients, in consequence of their being in possession of land and 
capital s and while I also maintahi that the institution of property in 
land and capital causes the labourers to be deprived of a part of their 
produce, I do not at all mean to contend that those who employ a 
nomber of labourers productively with capital should not be remuner* 
ated lor their social services. Common-sense will never allow itself to 
be deceived. Not only knowledge but also moral power and eneigy 
an needed in order to the successfiil division of the operations of a 
number of labourers engaged in production. The same qualities are 
also necessary, in order that the demands of the market may be under- 
itoodi funds be employed correspondingly, and the requirements ol 
society be promptly satisfied. It is seldom that a capitalist or a 
landowner is not somehow active in this maimer. The productive 
labourer does not perform services of this kind, nor from the nature of 
his employment can he. And yet, these services are absolutely 
■eceiiaiy in natural production. For this reason, no one will doubt, 
so long as social services oontinne to be remunemted, that capitalists 
and landowners, undertakers and directors of undertakings, are as 
madi entitled to reward for the useful and necessary services they 
render to society, as is the labourer lor his useful services of a difier- 
cat kind. They are as much entitled as a Minister of Commerce and 
PiMk Works is provided be does his dnty. Further, these servioesi 
Eke Umso of jndvss^ trhftftimaftfrtt physiciansi A&i can only be 
flrnathnprodnoeoftheUbourBrt'woil^ since there is n 
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other source of material wealth." Rodbertus, moreover, does nol 
desire to do away at once with property in land and capital, thoagh 
only admitting the *' relative necessity for the present day" of this 
institution, and denying an absolute necessity ; what he first seeks to 
do is to prevent the increasing stream of social wealth from emptying 
itself further in rent^ 

Rodbertus proposes to abolish the present wages-contract and to tntro* 
duce in its place a normal workday with a normal form of wages ; then to 
introduce labour-note money, the issue of which should be entirely in the 
hands of the State : and finally to establish a system of warehouses for 
commodities to be paid as wages. These contrivances would provision- 
ally leave property in land and capital as at present, except that for 
the future the labouring classes would share in the increasing produc- 
tivity ; but the ultimate goal is the replacement of tins form of property 
by a property in income alone, which would inaugurate a new and a 
higher State order than any that has gone before. And here a word 
in passing as to Rodbertus' idea of the State. In his theory of the 
State Rodbertus advances from the elementary organism of the fiunily 
to the tribe. This is the era of the hunters of the plain, when men 
woriced merely to live and did not live to work. All the produce of 
labour belonged to the labourer. The vanquished enemy was killed, .! 

for then was no food to support him. Then came the gradual | 

formation of the State. Agriculture of a primitive kind was intiodnced \ 

^the cultivation of the land and the rearing of cattle— and now it \ 

was possible to win in one day more food than was needed for the | 

day's demand. There was leisure to spare, and so the dawning ap- | 

peared of a new era, when mental as well as physical pursuits could \ 

be followed. Then was now introduced the institution of slavery. ^ I 

The conquered were no longer put to death ; they were put to labour, | 

they were made to produce food for the viaors. The slaves were [ 

supplied with food and enjoyed protection, but they and their labour 
were the absolute possession of their masters. The State which was 
thus based on slavery Rodbertus calls the heathen-antique type,and he 



1 Rodbotnt boMs that iIm coDtctiw property whkk iIm 8Qeial»DaMQnii Mtk 
iMdielargnMtri^iastiot thMbnoMdbybdivMmlpiopMtyiHidlM wyi WomoTMi 
kiim,**TlMwofliiiw-€lMMtlMr«foao«LMnll«. BotllMdbylillwhNMgMkQMMktai 
th*atoBiditMaMidinJ«ntkMie»yckMieha pivpmjr ant Ind and («Imi wm lanhahiitf 
dtMgrMablt loldfli)lhMAff«MB0CllMorifiMlQrorilibidM,WlthMlwkMldb«ltiw 
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redmis to tlus group four forms— those of the Pharaohs and the Incas, 
the Indiansi the Persiansi and the Greeks and Romans. But in pro- 
cess of time the man became free and only the soil and the tools 
remained in the hands of the master. This is the era of the Qiris- 
tian-Germanic groups comprising the Ecclesiastical State, that of the 
Estates, the Bureaucratic State, and the RepresenUtive Sute, the 
last being the State of the present Rodbertus says that we are on 
the eve of a new era, and that the coming State will differ as much 
finom the present form, and be as superior to it, as the present difien 
from and is superior to its predecessors. This diflference and soperi- 
ority will consist in the institution of a new form of property and a 
new relationship between the various classes of society. He, in fact, 
imagines a state of society in which the only individual property is 
that of income, both land and national produce belonging to the entire 
nation in common. With such an ideal order of things, commodities 
would only cost labour, and it would only be possible to express the 
value of commodities according to the measure of time, for the length 
of time taken to produce a commodity by labour would be its cost 

To deal, first, with the transitional change. Rodbertus would take 
nothing directly from property in land and capital All he desires to 
do is to adopt such measures as may prevent the increasing national 
productivity from foiling in the foture exclusively to rent and profit, so 
that wages may receive a due share. For this purpose the State must 
asceruin the present value of the national produce In metal money, 
and the quota which the present national wages fund forms, then 
the sum of the wages must be commuted into national produce estlma* 
ted according to labour, and must for the future be retained at the 
proportion thus found. Before going further, we must understand 
what Rodbertus means by his normal workday, which is based on his 
initial principle that economic commodities cost labour and only 
labour. The term normal workday does not mean with him what it 
means with most Socialists, a lepdly determined number of hours' 
wofk daily. He expressly says in one place that the txpectatioo that 
such a normal workday will protect the labourers Irom the greed, of 
their emp loy ers , and secure them fiur wages, Is entirely withotit 
feundatieo. Nor does he regard the legal limitatkm of the period of 
labour In the case of adnk males as tenable on practical grounds, or 
delimnble when re gar ded from the standpoint of peneoal 
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though he makes an exception with females and children. ^ As much 

as I am for the subordination of the individual to the State," he says, " I 

still maintain that the State has no right to say to a free man, * Yoa 

shall work no more than so and so many hours daily : ' for this is 

virtually what it means — ^to forbid undertakers to allow work more 

than a certain number of hours daily, is to forbid woik-people to work 

more than a certain number of hours." He recognises, indeed, that too 

long labour is an evil, but he asks the reason why the working classes 

must labour so long for the satisfaction of their bare needs ; and this 

brings him again to the crux of the whole social problem. The law 

which makes the share of the labourers in the produce continually 

smaller, and the further law which forces wages down to the cost of 

necessary subsistence, would work more ui^justly than before. Besides, 

a normal time-day in the ordinary acceptance of the term would not 

be fair, for good and bad labourers would be placed on the same level, 

to the total disregard of the rights of employers. The proper thing is 

to increase wages, and then if the workman finds that he can earn in 

four hours enough to keep him for the day, there will be little fear of 

his working twelve. Even if the State were to restrict the hours of 

labour to eight, and to decree that wages should not be reduced, the 

material position of the working classes would not be improved. 

'* Legislation which only restricts the hours of labour merely lops the 

branches of a.poison-tree. Legislation which at once fixes a definite 

Amount of labour, or rather a definite performance {JLHstun^MquantunCu 

lays the axe at its roots, plants in its place a healthy, fruitful tree, whidi 

it can then allow to shoot and blossom as freely as it will." Thiis the day 

must be normal not only as to time but as to performance. Three points 

have to bo borne in mind in considering this question : time^ perform* 

ance, and income. As to time, the Legislature in fixing a normal 

workday would probably begin by assuming that in a certain number 

of hours— say six or eight, according to the industry— a «rorkman can ; 

and must earn as much as his position as a citiien requires. On the | 

basis of this standard of time he would ^til a standard of perfonnanoe | 

or work done, and then on the basis of the latter he would finally fix an \ 

adequate standard of income. In that way the workman would for an [ 

avenge quantity of work done receive a normal income. A ** pcrfoct \ 

normal workday," according to Rodbertus, presumes therefore i 

^ Normal performance in the normal time and normal wages for tli« 
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wnaoal performance.** According to this rule he would let men work 
as long as they might desire, though the State should contrive that the 
Bormal performance of a workday of eight, ninOi or ten hours 
gave wages corre sp onding to the social position of the workman and 
the ciisting state of national productivity. Either the State might fix 
this standard of wages itself, or employers and workmen might agree 
npoQ a scale nnder the superviskm of the State, hut the wages-scale 
wooM, like the scale of wovk, require periodical revision in accordance 
with the increasing produaivity of labour. Recapitulated the objects 
which the normal workday would aim after are : (i) Justice between 
cmp tey er and employed, in that an average performance would be re- 
<|aired for the normal day ; (a) justice between workman and workman, in 
diat the workman would be paid according to his work, the good work- 
man receiving more and the bad workman less ; and (3) justice between 
the working classes and society, in that the former as a part of society 
would benefit by every succeeding increase in the national productivity, 
instead of the benefit going solely to the landowners and capitalists.^ 

Rodbertus makes his proposal clearer by an example. Let it be 
supposed that the Ubouring population of a countiy turns out pro- 
duce equal in value to lo^ooo^ooo normal hours of Ubour — normal 
labour being now an invariable standard of value— and that of this 
aoMunt 3^000^000 Ikll to wages, i^ooo^ooo to the State for national 
pur pos es , and 3^000^000 each to rent and profit on capiuL Suppose, 
too^ that the wages represented by 3,000^000 hours of Ubour are only 
equal to the bare cost of subsistence. After twenty years ihe pro- 
ductivity has, perhaps, doubled, so that the same number of labourers 
turn out double the former produce. In other words the 3iOooyooo 
hours of labour represent twice the cost of subsistence. Under the 
"iron law" of wages the Ubourcr would, however, continue to receive ' 
the amount of wages equal to the cost of living. Thus measured 
nooording to normal labour the wages would only be half what they 
were before^ for instead of forming ^ths of the whole produce they 
wouM now only be J^ths. Ii; however, wages formed a fixed quota of 
Ike prodnce they wouM still form A^bs of the whols^ and the real 
wages would be equal to twice the cost of liviog. 
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A Ittither advantage of the normal workday would, in the opinion of 
Rodberttts, be the discovery of a better measure of value than u fur- 
nished by either gdd or silver, viz^ labour itself. The retention of metal 
money as a measure of value would lead to difficulties, owing to the 
fluctuations to which the precious metals are subject, and so Rodbertns 
requires not only that the value of all produce shall be reckoned 
according to normal work-time ; but that wages in every trade shall 
be paid according to normal work-time. The product of a normal 
da/s work would represent one workday, whatever the time taken to 
its production, and thus the product of one trade would be equal to 
that of any other : in other words, ''products of equal work-time would 
be equal to one another in value," labour being in this way the measure 
of all value. The workman would now be paid for so much nohnal 
Ubour performed, and his wages would represent a certain value of 
produce. 

According to this mode of calculating value, the entire raw products 

of a country would have a value equal to the direct labour bestowed 

upon them, jMtfj the indirect labour represented by the wear and repair 

of tools. The half-manufactured products would have a value equal 

to the direct and indirect labour expended on them, plut the value of 

the raw products. The value of the manufactured commodities, fin* 

ally, would be equal to the direct and indirect labour expended on 

them, p/itf the value of the half-manufactured products. Thus the 

value of the national produce would, in the end, be equal to the sum 

of the normal labour directly and indirectly performed. From the 

aggregate value would be learned the value of every single category of 

production, from this the value of any desired quantity of a (Mfodoct 

The constituted value of a bushel of wheat would be found by dividing 

the aggregate value of the wheat by the number of bushels in an 

average harvest But, further, to the proper execution of this plan of a 

normal workday, with its corollary di a labour standard of valuer it 

would be necessary to introduce a new paper money running in hours 

and fractions of hours of labour. The labourers would be paid in this 

money, for which they would be entitled to purchase^ m aocordaaoe 

with its value, any desired commodities. A commodity which had eost 

one hour's woric would be purchasable with a one-hour ticket or cer* 

tificate. This paper money would be an kleal mooeyi '"fttmuth as il 

would be a perfect measure of valuer and would ensure absolute 

r 
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secorityi since it would only be issued when the indicated value really 
existed.^ To meet the possibility of the fraudulent use of tickets, the 
Slate should alone issue the new money, and for safety it might rely 
spoQ the difliculty or impossibility of imitation in the manufacture of 
Ike paper, and also upon the penal law. The danger of the State 
deceiving the nation, by impropriating commodities without authority, 
might be guarded against by the proper organisation of the State 
aothorities and the control ofTered by publicity. The State would then 
grant loans in the paper money to employers according to the amount 
of laboor they emf^oyed, and these loans would be repaid in produce 
calcniated according to normal labour. Warehouses would be estab- 
lished for the produce thus paid, and the tickets paid to the labourers 
would be accepted here in exchange for commodities desired by the 
boldei* of the tickets. It would not, however, be absolutely necessary 
that these warehouses should be esublished ; the labourers might be 
paid in labour*raoney, and the State might merely receive it at bank- 
iof houses in exchange for metal money. Either plan would allow of 
the labourers receiving their fixed share of the produce, first in money 
and then in commodities. If they worked twelve hours a day, and 
their share of the produce were a third, they would be paid for four 
hours, and the remaining produce and the paper money corresponding 
to it would &11 to the capitalists and landowners. 

Lei us now see how the system would work. Keeping to the figures 
and proportions taken before, we will suppose a national produce of 
loyooo/xx) hours of labour, of which 1,000^000 fall to the State, while 
9vooavooo are divided equally amongst landowners, capitalists (together 
to be called the propertied classesX and labourers. This buter amount 
ih«s icpitsents the distribuuble produce, and with it alone have wo 
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to da It is evident that the commodities produced camiot all be such 
as the labouring classes will require. The propertied and labouring 
classes must, thereforei be divided into groups according at they con- 
sume, let us say, articles of luxury and useful commodities. Following 
the plan adopted by Moritz Wirth in his critique of Rodbertus, a table 
may with advantage be drawn up as follows : 



Group I. 
A Propertied classes 1 ^^^^"' 
Aa Labouring classes ) 'viam. 



Group II. 
B Propertied classes ) Prodneiaf 

VArtkksbr 

Bb Labouring classes ) ^*wr* 



Let the value of the combined produce of a fixed period be 9,000^000 

hours, work-time being the measure of value. The produce <^ A— Aa 

consists, we will say, of 3,000^000 hours (useful commoditiesX and that 

of B — Bb consists of 6,000^000 hours (articles of luxury). The labouring 

classes require the useful commodities, the propertied classes require 

the articles of luxury ; but how to adjust this exchange ? As the 

labourers' share of the produce is a third of the whole, A pays over to 

Aa labour-money to the amount of 1,000^000 hours, and stmilariy B 

pays to Bb labour-money amounting to 3,000^000 hours. Aa and Bb 

exchange their money, together 3,000^000 hours, for the warehoused 

produce of A. Now the labourers are in 'possession of the useful 

commodities produced. A has cleared out, and has received labour^ 

money representing 3,000^000 hours, and B retains a full warehouse of 

articles of luxury. The propertied classes A must, however, be supplied 

from the produce of B. Of the labour-tickets of A a third are retained 

for future use, and two-thirds are exchanged for articles of luxury 

held by B, Now B has 3,000^000 hour-tickets and 4,000^000 hours' 

value of articles of luxury for division. The net result may be shown 

as follows (in millions) : 

ORIGINAL PRODUCE 
UmM ArtklMoT 
CosModiiid^ Lumiy. 

A Propertied classes 3 — 
Aa Labouring classes (now labour tickets) 
B Propertied classes -» 6 
Bb Labouring classes (now labour tickets) 
} ^ • ' 

\ 
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In addition A is in possession of 1,000^000 labour tickets (hours) and 
D u in possession of 2,000,000 tickets for the future payment of the 
labourers. If the productivity were doubled the distribution would 
CbDow the same proportion. If the production became excessive, and 
more commodities were produced than could be consumed, the only 
cflect would be to reduce the amount of labour done to the requisite 
piodnctioii. Everyone would still have all he needed, and in addition 
BMwe leisure would be afforded for intellectual pursuits. Rodbertusi 
th e re fo re^ holds that his system of distribution esKludes the possi- 
bility of commercial crises, though Wirth shows that with a reduction 
of wages— that is, with a diminution of the labourers' share in the 
pradoce— « crisis would occur. 

Though Rodbertus thinks that property in land and capital could 
be dispensed with, there are circumstances which make it impossible 
to expect that thb can take place for a long time. These reasons 
are not, however, economic Already the laigest productive concerns 
are directed by oOicials : why not by the State equally well? The 
reasons are soda], for apart from the question of right it must be 
remembered that property exercises an educational and cohesive power 
ia society which cannot safely be allowed to slip away unless an 
adequate substitute be found. Nevertheless, the supplanting of this 
foim of prop ert y is the ultimate goal he has in view, fbr the ideal form 
is property in income only. He finds that with division of labour only 
two alternatives are open : either the present system of property in 
land and c^tal, in whikh the social produce of the Ubour of many 
persons belongs to one individual, or else a "sodal property In land 
and capital,* with a share for everyone In the value of the common 
prodoce. The tern ''social property in land and capital*' has two 
meaaingi. It may stand lor a system (1) according to which the 
Stale owns the entire national soil and produce, or (3) lor the Assoda- 
tioo system of produ ct ion, in which the State furnishes the land and 
capital nqnisite to the carrying on of independent agricoltural and 
indastfial undertakings, a tnnsitMnal form of which system u seen ia 
prafb<ihaxiag. In the latter case the social property woidd be really 
private propoty in another fonn, and the effoct woold be to reeolve 
the Slate bto iaameinble laall productive or tndlog aieodaiioaii 
like oonmerdal companies oidlaarily da lUs plan lu« 
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other form which society without private property might take is that 
in which the land and capital are liberated from private possession, 
whether by individuals or communities, and belong to the entire nation 
as such. Here the entire national produce would remain social until 
it came to be distributed as national income for consumption by the 
individual members of society. One may imagine, says Rodberlus, a 
communism in regard to the land and capital of a nation without 
communism in distribution. Here only property yielding rent— rent, 
that is, in the wider sense of the word — ^would be abolished, and not 
property altogether. Property would rest then on its true basis, 
labour, and would not consist in "the individual property of the 
^ labourer in his direct produce — ^which is, with the division of labour 
and with property in land and capital, impossible— but in the indivi- 
dual property of the labourer in the entire value of his produce.** 
Division of labour might retain the same form as at present. Farms, 
factories, industrial undertakings of all kinds might be carried on as 
now, but it would be on the common account; and they might even 
produce the same commodities as now, only care would be taken to 
adjust production to the national demand. The State would own the 
land and capital absolutely, but its control over the produce woukl 
only continue until the distribution took place : it would exercise no 
supervision over the incomes of persons, neither over the persons 
themselves as owners nor over their free wills. There would be fiill 
personal freedom, with the exception of the absence of power to 
acquire property in land and capital Life, talent, and capacities 
would be untouched, and private associations for the beneficial 
employment and enjoyment of income might exist without restraint. 
There would be no oppression of the weak by the strong, for the 
system is based, not on subjection and slavery, but on the free and 
universal fulfilment of those duties upon whose perfbnnance the State 
depends. Freedom would be greater, equality more general, and pro- 
perty itself more secure in a system of communism in land and capital 
than in any system which allows these to remain in private hands, for 
. only when this form of personal property b abolished will social 
despotism disi^>pear. There would, however, be compensation for 
the proprietors disappropriated. Their rents would be asceitaiaedi 
ffldf they would be redeemed in coarse of time at their valuc^ but as 
productivity increased the amount of the co«nti/s indebtcdaeM to 
^th^ proprietors would become gradually smaller. 
1 • 
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* Not Individiudism bat Sodalism completes the series of emand* 

pations which bcgaa with the Reformation."^ This is Rodbertus* 

. coochnioii. He is convincefl that only when the social system thus 

I described comes into operation will right and liberty truly prevail 

I After all| he says, the new form of property does not differ more from 

pi o p ei ty in land and capital than this does from property in human 

beiQgs. And still he does not seek to minimise the difficulties that 

stand between him and his goal ** The way is long," he remarks in 

I one of his lettersi but for that reason it is desirable that the Journey 

shaft be begun without delay. Justice and prudence alike urge the 

necessity for movement, since the social question Is fost taking this 

ibfm: * Are the proprietors of the soil to be driven out, as in a migra- 

tion of the natkms, by those who are without property ? ** But the 

cost I * Certainly, the solution of the social problem will cost more 

than the printer's ink of a police order, simply because it is the social 

probtem." He is confident that this problem will never be settled 

**in lbs street by means of strikes, paving-stones, or petroleum," that 

social iUs will not be "relieved, much less healed, by camomile 

tea."* Permanent social peace, a strong Executive Power, enjoying 

the con fi d en ce and attachment of the working classes, and extensive 

ptt p a ra tions made in quiet and order, are all necessary preliminaries 

to the final settlement of a difficulty which becomes more dangerous 

the hiQgcr it is ignored. ' 

No one^ however, could be more sensible of the vastneu of the task 
io fo l fe d in the realisation of his scheme than was Rodbertus himself 
and that is why he was to the kst desirous to see a temporary com- 
promise eiected, a compromise the object of which shoukl be to give 
to the labouring classes a just share in the pcoduce of their labour. 

Doriog the lifo of this eminent theoist a question of precedence ' 
arose as between himself and Kari Mars, and since his death it has 
cadted a good deal of controversy. It Is not to be denied that in 
Germany a majority of leading political economists give Rodbeitos^ 
the credit of having first established the theory of surplits*vahie which 
is the basis both of his own system and that of Man.* Rodbeittts 
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does not, it is true, use the term surplus-value, but his whole aigument 
rests upon the contention that a portion of the labourer's produce is 
retained by the capitalist, who buys labour at exchange-value and 
ipakes profit by giving the labourer only so much of the produce as is 
necessary to his maintenance. While Marx will secure the surplus- 
value to the labourer by the rough and ready method of expropriatioii, 
Rodbertus, with what some people have dared to think a higher sense 
of justice, will secure it by abolishing, by legitimate means, personal 
property in land and capital, and making income the only form of in- 
dividual property. Rodbertus felt strongly that the author of "Capital'* 
had been unfair to him, and he did not hesitate to say so. He writes 
to his friend Wagner on July 8th, 1872, ''You will find that since 1842 
— ^when I published my first greater work — I have unalterably followed 
the same thoughts ; and that others, as for example Marx, have hit 
upon much that I had already printed." And again to his corre- 
spondent Zeller he writes on March 14th, 1875 : ** You will find that 
f the same [line of thought] has been extensively used by Marx In his 

i ' Capital ' and by Diihring ^ in his last important work, but certainly 

\\ without quoting me." He goes so far as to say, in a letter to Rudolph 

Meyer, that Marx has "plundered" him, and in another he observes : 
" Where the increased value of capital arises I have shown in my 
third ' Social Letter ' essentially as Marx does, only much more briefly 
and clearly. But Marx's work is not so much an investigation into 
capital as a polemic upon the present form of capital, which he ooa- 
foses with the idea of capital itself, whence his errors spring," 

Marx, on the other hand, would not admit plagiarism. He even 
patronises Rodbertus, for referring in "Capital"* to the third 
"Social Letter," he observes: "I shall return later to thb writing, 
which, in spite of its false theory of rent, sees through the nature 
of capitalistic productioiL" Engels, the editor of the third edition 
of " Capital," b good enough to add : " It will here be seen in what 
a friendly way Marx judged his predecessors as soon as he found 
in them actual progress, a new and correct idea." Had Rodbertus 
lived to add a comment t<^ this comment on a comment, jhe might 
have shown that Marx had good reason to treat hu authority with re> 
spect Engels says further in his preface to the German edition of 

iSm tha KpriBt. "Z«r BdMchtnng d«r iDeUw Fmn" (ilfiX 9^ n«* 
• la '* Biitfc, tic, voo Ro4kcrtm-J«|Maav," (B«lb, iSltX 
i VoL L, •dkioa of 1683, pw s«9» Mttm, 
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* Das Elend dcr Philosophie," pablished after Marx's death, tkat the 
cfaaife of Rodbertns is absolutely unfoundedy for Marx never saw ^Zox 



£ikcnDtnisS|''--only having read the three "Social Letters," and these 
aol before 1S5S or i8$9— and did not even know of the chai^g^e of pir* 
aqr. But it was only in 1859 that Marx's ** Zur Kritik der politischen 
OlDOoomie " appeared. It is only fair to weigh well all that Engels 
says on the subject in the prefi^e to the second volume of " CapitaL^ 
Here be stoutly denies either that Man plagiarised, or that he knew 
anything of the charge which Rodbertus publicly made against him as 
early as 1879^ and which Rudolph Meyer had advanced on his own 
account five years before in his " Emancipationskampf," a work of 
which, as Engels says, Marx was in possession. Engels refers as 
fellows to the position of Marx in relation to the surplus-value theory : 
*Tbe existence of that part of the value of the product which we 
sow call surplus-value was established long before Marx, and it was 
with more or less cleaneu said wherein it consists, vis^ the produce 
of the labour for which the appropriator has paid no equivalent But 
BO one got any forther. Some people— the classical h^urge^it econo- 
nista— investigated at the most the proportion in which the product 
of labour is divided between the labourer and the owner of the means 
of production, and others— the Socialists— found this distribution un- 
just, and sovght by Utopian measures to remedy the injustice. Both, 
how e v er, remained embarrassed in the economic categories as they 
had found them. Then Marx came forward, and took up a position 
IB direct opposition to all his predecessors. Where they had seen a 
solutioB he saw oaly a problem. He saw that there was here neither 
dephk^gisticated air, nor inflammable air, but oxygen-Tthat it was not 
merely a qnestioB of the confirmation of an economic iact, or of the 
conflict of Uiis fiict with eternal justice and true morality, but of a fiict 
whidi was calculated to revolutionise eoonomics altogether, and which 
oibed the key to the conprehenskm of capitalistic productioB ib its 
eatii«ty--4o him who kBOw how to use it Proceeding on the basis of 
this foct, he investigated all the d iK ove r ed categories, just as Lavoisier 
on the basis of eaygea had investigated the discovered categories of 
phlogistic cheaustry. In order 10 kaow what surplus*vahie was, he 
had int to team whal value itself was, BBd Ricardo's theory of value 
had above all diiqgs to be subjected to critidsaiL Marx thusinvesti- 
gated labour is its vahM-foraiiag quality, aad for the int time deteiw 
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mined what kind of labour forms value, why and how it fonns valoCi 
and proved that value is nothing but congealed labour of M<> kind— a 
point which Rodbertus to the last had not grasped. Marx then in- 
vestigated the relationship of commodities and money, and showed 
how and why, by virtue of the property of value indwelling in them, 
conmiodities and the exchange of commodities must produce the an* 
tithesis of commodities and money: the money theory he thus founded 
is the first exhaustive one, and tacitly it is now universally accepted. 
He investigated the transformation of money into capital, and proved 
that it rests on the purchase and sale of labour-power. In thus sub- 
stituting labour-power, the value-creating property, for labour, he 
solved at once one of the difficulties on which the Ricardo school had 
been shipwrecked, viz., the impossibility of bringing the reciprocal ex* 
change of capital and labour into accord with Ricardo's law that 
value is determined by labour. By distinguishing between constant and 
variable capital he succeeded in exposing and thus explaining the real 
process of formation of surplus-value in all its details, which none of 
his predecessors had done ; and he also proved the existence of a 
diOerence in capital itself, with which Rodbertus was no more able 
than the bourgioU economists to do anything, though it furnishes the 
key to the solution of the most complicated economic problems. He 
investigated surplus-value further, found both its fonns — absolute and 
relative surplus-value— and showed the different, yet in each case im- 
portant, part which they have played in the historical development of 
capitalistic production. On the basis of surplus-value he developed the 
first rational theory of wages which we have had, and for the first time 
gave the characteristics of a history of capitalist accumulation and a 
representation of its historical tendency." ^ 

So £u- the defence of Engels on bdialf of his friend. Few people 
have attempted to detract from the great credit due to Man for 
producing a work of such originality as *' Capital!'' and yet it is 
only a fair contention to say that Rodbertus had a clear idea of what 
is now spoken of as the Marxian theory of value long before the pub* 
licatioo of that work or iu precursor the ^ Kritik." Such a dalm 
does not involve a charge of piracy, and much less does it seek to 
m ini m ise the importance of Marx as a founder of scientific Sodalisai. 
So fitf as the reading worid is concerned, the question of priority is Ml 
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€f very great momrat, and indeed Rodbertof and Man may both 
wear faunida as Sodaliat eoonomistt of light and leading, yet science 
fikes to appoitioa to etery man his proper pbce in the Valhalla of 
What has been said will hsYepiepaied as lor a nearer oon* 
of Man^ views. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

KARL MARX AND SURPLUS VALUK 

Karl Marx was bom at Treves, in the Rhine Province, on May 
5th, 1818, the son of a high mining official Like so many men who 
have achieved eminence in science and literature during modem 
times, he was of Jewish blood, both his parents being Hebrews. He 
belonged, indeed, to a family which could boast of an nnbroken 
line of rabbins from the sixteenth century. The proper name of the 
family was Mordechai, but the grandfather of Mane discarded this 
patronymic. Originally the father of Karl Marx was an advocate at 
Treves, and it is said that when the town fell to Prussia in 1S14 he 
received orders from his new rulers either to be baptised into the 
Qiristian Church or to cease legal practice. Of these alternatives the 
former was chosen, and both parents renounced their religion.^ Per- 
haps this incident may explain the unseasonable bittemess and 
ridicule frequently employed by the advocators son when he went oat 
of his way to attack Qiristianity. Karl Marx studied jurisprudence 
at Jena and Bonn ; but at Berlin and elsewhere philosophy, political 
economy, and history engaged his attention. When quite a yoong. 
man he attracted notice on account of his genius and rare Kholarly 
attainments. Life seemed to oflfer to him brilliant prospects, for had 
he either foUowedJan academic career or elected to enter the service of 
the State— the two vocations for which he was thought to be best 
fitted^^e could not have failed to make his mark. Where^ howeveri 
relatives and friends proposed, Marx and circumstances disposed. He 
drifted first into jonmalism and then into authonhip combined with 
political agitation. After completing his studies he lived at Treves 
as a private man for some time^ and in 1843 ^^ married the sister of a 
later Prussian Minister, Herr von Westphalen. Before this time he 
had shown a decided inclination for politics in articles contriboted to 
the Rhiimsdki ZiUung of Cologne, of which joumal be became editor 
in 1843. Thn position enabled him to criticise the proceedlngB of 

10. Adkr, •*!»• OnMdli«« &m KmI UMnfmkm Kfidk d« 
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Um Prasttan Governmenl with aa unsparing hand* and he made him- 
self so unpleasant that a special censor was sent from Beriin for the 
purpose of repotting upon the movements of Mane and the hostility 
of his newspaper. As, however, the bitterness of the attacks only be- 
came ffieater, the Government resolved to go to the root of the matter 
and su p pr e s sed the journal eariy in 1843. ^^rx had meanwhile 
devoted great attention to social questions, and had developed strong 
Socialistic tendencies, so that when in that year he removed to Paris, 
partly for the sake of the further study of political economy, but also 
in Older to learn more about French political movements past and 
present, he was recognised as the exponent of very advanced views on 
todal and economic questions. In Paris he soon found himself mixed 
up with political movements and organisations. His literary work at 
thtt time included the co-editorship with Arnold Ruge^ of the 
* Deutsch-FransdsiKhe Jahrbttcher," the first number of which con- 
tained contributions by Heinrich Heine,^ Michael Bakunin,* Georg 
Heiwcgh, Ludwig Feoerbach,* Johaim Jacoby, Friedrich Engels, 



traflMii.n4iladi«d bMIombIit •iHallt. f«MLMid HcMilbtrK. H««Mt«ly 

in fdkicd WBiiMMte aad ki ilts Im noiivad wmntmf of topihwirt ftr §w 

He all* looh pMi \m Um eoawWoM «f iS^I, aad Um fulhtriit yvar iMd !• fail 

ftr Eogtaad, vImvi kt Kvid M Hartiir ami Mthor. Rogi wm mibiMl in 

and bjr M MtMW a Sodaiitt. Ha diad DaataiW sttt, iMa Hb Ikamy 
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Moses Hess,^ and Lazarus Bemays. Marx and Ruge did not| how- 
ever, agree long, and financial difficulties caused the venture to be 
abandoned. With Heine Marx also conducted the journal VarwUris, 
In Paris he made the acquaintance of many noted publicists and men of 
science, and amongst them of Proudhon, with whom he often had 
arguments which lasted through the night.* But no exchange of 
views could bring these two men t<^gether, and when the personal 
acquaintance in ' Paris ceased the gulf widened. Thus when the 
** Philosophie de hi Mis^re" was about to appear Proudhon wrote to 
MarX| ** J'attends votre ferule critique," and it was not long before he 
had it Marx in 1847 answered Proudhon's *^ Philosophy of Misery" 
with his scathing " Misery of Philosophy," and this, as he writes, '' put 
an end to our friendship for ever," at which no one who reads the 
critique will wonder. 

More important in its influence upon the future work of Marx was 
the friendship which he contracted in Paris with Friedrich Engels. 
This veteran Communist records that when he came to converse with 
Marx, he found a man who in all theoretical questions shared his own 
views. The two formed an intellectual partnership on the spot, and 
from 1844 until the death of Marx in 1883, ^^7 ^^^^ always found 
harnessed together in the work of Communistic agitation, furnishing 
an example of personal attachment rarely observed in politics or 
literature. It was not long before Marx made himself as obnoxious to 
the French Government as he had been to the Prussian, and in 1845' 
M. Guixot gave him notice to quit He went next to Brussels, where 
Engels joined him, and the two formed there a German Woricmg 
Men's Association, having as an effective organ the IkuUeki 

bothitbaititidMvicvaoatlMiDbJaetoftiM immortaHly rf ttw aovl wira ml obrtadc to kk 
pragiiM Md Im withdraw horn, iIm iMClMr^i chair. Feneihich wrato nuy phOMophaoftl 
ivorht Md took gratt iatcraM i« , mgU polilki. H« dkd ScpicBbw tjlh, il;t. ILhI 
GfSa hu wriitM ft biognphy of Iht phUowphcr Md ft rri/ifiM «f his tftlMk 

iMotM Hoi wM bora jMoaiy tsit, itssi at Bom, Um mb tf ft wtlU»4o Jawiih tndto- 
■HML H« was ft praliAc writer m Sorialimi aad ComaMiBlim, aad ha pievtd tha Mramth of 
his iiTolutiooaly prindplaa by tJunc m Mtiva part la dw Sovth GanaM iWat fg %M^ 
beift( MB ta n cad im e mtmmm e imm to daath Cor campUdty ia tha allair. Laavii^ GtnMiif ha 
ipcatthar«MarhitttfeinSwitaefiaadaadFn»ea. Ha diad April 6ch, tSys- 

> '* D«ffii« loot dahalaa, oAm faMlii« dmogh tha alghi, I iafaclad hha, to hii hart, with 
HoRaBaalaa^ which, awfa* to hb iovatiacc kaawMga ti Ganaaa, ha aoald Ml ttadr 
praparly. What I WgM Haff Kari Oria B Oi ii i m i aftar ay impa l riM Swwa Phriib Md ha 
ftaprafatooraf GanaMphilaaaphy had tha advaau^a of va that ha haav aothiae ihMl ll 
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BHUsdir Zdiunj^. Their activity attracted the favourable notice of a 
Gennan Communist League located in Paris, which, desirous of se- 
atring such powerful allies, sent delegates in 1847 to Marx in Brussels, 
and to Engels in Paris, asking them to enter the organisation, and pro- 
mising that a congress should shortly be convened in London, when 
they would be able to make their views known. The invitation was 
accepted, and the congress was held in the summer of 1847. As a re* 
suit of this congress, and of another held at the end of the year, the 
new and startling theories of Man were generally accepted, and he 
was asked to undertake with Engels the drawing up of a Communist 
Manifesto^ which appeared early in the following year. The motto of 
the old League, now changed to the League of Communists, had been 
** All men are brothers,** but a new watchword was taken, *^ Pr^iHariai 
of all countries, unite," a watchword which was not only eflective as such, 
but served to proclaim the international character of the organisation 
and its mission. In his introduction to a German edition of the 
Manifesto published shortly after the death of Marx, Engels says • 
generously that the fundamental idea running through the work is 
''solely and exclusively* that of his friend. The Manifesto was 
printed in various languages, but it was long before it attained the 
nnk|oe fiune of being the creed of modem Communists. The re- 
poutions of both Marx and Engels were, however, greatly increased 
by the masterly composition. 

While Marx was, in 1848, engaged upon a work on labour, the 
Fcbrvary Revolution broke out, and iu effects were felt far and wide. 
In Brusseb the authorities feared disturbance, and doubting the de- 
strability of the presence of Marx in the dty, th^ had him arrested on 
March 3rd, and compelled him on the following day to change Belgian 
fbr French soil Marx was not at all unwilling, and he proceeded 
direct to Paris, where he found himself surrounded by a host of former 
associates. A manifesto was at once drawn up fbr circulation in Ger- 
many, la which seventeen demands were advanced by the Communist 
party. Theae demands comprised the prodamatioo of a Republic ; 
pa yme n t of members of Parliament, so that working-men might be 
eligible for dection; the conversion of ''princely and other feudal 
Citnicsi'* with mines, ftc, into State p ro peit y 1 the appc^iatioii of 
nU flMaaa of tnnnorti as railways, ^"^^W steamships, roads, and 
pQel% by the Slate s the lesirictkm of the law of saccessjen 1 theiano- 
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duction of heavy progressive taxes and the abolition of excise duties ; 
the establishment of national workshops ; State guarantee to all work- 
people of an existence and provision for the incapable ; and universal ^^ - 
and free education. Of the six names which appeared below this 
manifesto that of Marx was the first Shortly afterwards Marx le- • I 

turned to Gennany, and along with Engels, Wolfi^^ and Freiligrath * 
founded the Neui Rhitmscki Ziiiung at Cologne, the first number ap* 
pearing on June ist, 1848, under his own editorship. Once more he '] 

was able to employ the poignant weapons of censure and condemnation . 1 

against a Government whose constitution not less than whose acts he \ 

was unable to tolerate. The new Cologne journal quickly took the \ 

lead of the Opposition Press, and it was only by the exercise of re- |l 

markable skill that Marx escaped the fate which had befallen him .' 

fi\^ years before. Then came the unconstitutional acts of November, . 
which led the Niue Rhiiniscki Ziiiung to uige the people to forcible 
resistance against the Executive. For his part in the publication of 
such advice, Marx had twice to appear at the Cologne Assixes, bul he 
was each time acquitted. The defence which he made on February 
9ih, 1849^ is ^ masterpiece of trenchant legal argument It was not 
long before the objectionable Rhenish print was got rid of on another 
pretext In May, 1849^ there were risings in Dresden and the Rhine 
Province, and Marx was not slow to give them his editorial benedio- ^ 

tion. This led to the curtailment of his career as a German journalist 
The newspaper was suppressed, and the last number appeared, printed 
in red ink, on June 19th. Freiligrath contributed a ^ Farewell " poem, 
which breathed defiance from first line to bst. The journal it oiade 
to promise a speedy resurrection when the forces of revdotioii have \ 

done their work :~ 

'* FnweO, bat not for avtr fkrawcU, 'Ji 

ThoaCMUMtkilltlMipiritimfbffDClMr; * 

la thondcr IH riat on iIm field wlitrt I Ml, ■ 

y Mora boldly to Sgbl out •aoihor.'' * 

Marx was expelled from Prussia. He first went to Parist but he ^. 

was soon refused residence there^ and he turned his fiice towards < 

1 WiiholA Woie; bora at TaniM, Jmio fliit, iloPb diod ft! llMdMrtw, M oih^ May 91b, 
t8«4. H«WMagT«atfakadorKariMarx,whodtdiGatodtobiaibaSrNlt«laM«r**Dta l 

lUpital" as to a **dariag, bkbfbl, mad Mbto cbaaipioB of ibaAwMb^ 

•Faidiaaad mraiKgiaib, a popdar lyrical poot, origiaany a MdoMMk 'Ha «w bora 
Jaaa tytb, i8io» at Dofold. aad cariai la palltiad laaioai loft Owaay hnbsiftii%>>»a 
■aayyaaniaSaglaad. DM Marcb lith, tty^ at CoaMatl. 
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Eiit:Uuid, where he had travelled for six weeks with Engels in 184$. 
From this time Mane lived coatinuoiisly in London-nnaking exception 
of the casual visits paid to Germany and other countries for the pur- 
pose of agitatioa— and here there gathered round him in time quite a 
colony of ardent Communists, many of them gifted men, and neariy 
aU leDow-ootlaws, who received inspiration from him, and were always 
content to follow his skilfol leadership. He found London an excep- 
tiooaUy fiivonrable place for the forther study of political economy, for 
not only was the Brituh Museum at hand with its vast literary stores, 
bat Us entire surroundings were such as enabled him to examine 
more closely than was possible elsewhere the -economic doctrines and 
institatioQS which he regarded it as his lifers task to combat, and if 
possible to subvert He resolved to begin his workagain from the very 
commencement, and the resolution was never regretted. Still, his 
studies were for a long time broken, for it was necessary to earn a 
livelibood while pursuing them, and the duties of cor re sp ondent to the 
Nmf Y^rk TrihaUf which Marx folfilled for eight years, consumed a 
large part of his time. During this period, however, his economic 
views were ripening, and we see the firrt fructification in the ** Critique 
of Political Economy,"^ which bears the date January, 1859^ a work 
contatnmg the principles which were afterwards to be developed in 
"^ Capital" While carrying on his studies, and preparing to write 
books, Marx did not neglea his duty to the Communist League. In 
i8S3i however, a split occurred in the camp^ and after that decay set in 
and the League quietly disappeared from the scene. Marx came again 
prominently to the front in 1863 and 1864, when new endeavours were 
made to unite the working classes of various countries in a common 
movement, an object which he had for years had at heart Theresultof 
the renewed agitation of the question was the formation, on May a8th, 
1864, of the International Working Men's Association, whose history 
we shall need to follow more closely afterwards. Three years kiter 
Marx published the first volume of hb great economic work, 
'"Capital"* Upon this work, with whose theories we shall presently 
have to deal, rests the rqratation of Marx as a political eoonombt, 
and however its teaching may be viewed, no one* wUl venture to dispute 

ft<'IwKilift4«priUi*«0lMM^a"(B«Bii,4M^ x 
• "DcKi^hrftKiiifcdiriimnliifllmrfC llirtiig, iSiy.MM^iWA As 
"T^iJMbWihlhimihtilry^ifa^kaii^^liliUiliibyeiwaff ittili^Cfc, 
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th« masterly ingenuity, the rare acumen, the dose ai^^umeatationi and, 
^ let it be added, the incisive polemic which are displayed in its pages, 
« How fiir, however, Marx can claim absolute originality b a 

! question which is still warmly debated in Germany. In writing 
** Capital," Marx took England for the illustration of his theories, 
^ because in England the capitalist mode of production has attained its 
! greatest growth, and because exile from Germany led him to make 
I this country a special study. At the same time^ he warns his 
f countrymen against imagining that the condition of the industrial and 
agricultural classes is better with them than with us. The very 
reverse is, he says, the fact, and the only reason of its not being 
known is that the truth is suppressed or not sought^ He allows 
England to be the only European country where a peaceful social re- 
volution is possible. A word here as to a claim made on behalf of 
" Capital" Engels says in the preface to the third edition of the first 
volume that the work is often called on the Continent the ** Bible of 
the working class." But if so it is a bible with which the woricing 
class can have little personal acquaintance. It is singular that 
although Marx prided himself on having written in a simple style^ 

(flnooai* and d« Sodalitmu'* (rad •dilion, Btriia, 1I7S) Mara it ipokw of m *** disdplt 

of M«Mi, Rkudo, and Htgd," who hM had "a bastard aad hatr-cdncatioo.*' TUa b a 

■aapk of Dtthriag't ulteraneM: *'Aflcctaciea of wpariorUf aad diakclk aqfuidni wUI 

iaviu nooM who p oii en a i tvoa a nodicvaiof Mwad Jodfounc lepayattMilloa tolhaddbnal 

tits oTthoof ht and Myla, Um vndigniSad oMda of cxpraaion, and tho vanity, drimd «p i 

Koflish BMaMva, waighi, and monty, and that In iba nairowcr Mma of Iha weid Antlirind 

(wUch dbtiacabh "Capital'*]. With iht •xtiaction of Iha laM iwnnant of dialacik ibUy 

du> HMana of dapmry will, tvaa in Ito fpadal vadioal appUcadoM, Iom lis dahniT* inllnanct, ^ 

aad no ona will any longar halirra that ho naod pat hlnHoir to iroabia in oidcr to nach daap 

wiadooi whan tha para kamal of tha taaslad hoiincM bann at beat tha aapaet of rndbary '\ 

ihaorloi,irnoCnMfaplalitadia''(p.497)i Thit «haraci«tek ootbant, howavar, can only ho 

oppvodatad propariy In Iha oH|inal. 

> It is imposilbU to rtsiit tha lomptatioo to rcpiodaea a passage ftom a small wwkby 
JoKos ritfbal (Lalpolf , ityiX antilkd " Dia ImhttoMr dca Sodattsnras." •< Whan ona haowa 
iho ontfaBNS of mlsary in which a laria part of tha laciory oparathras and rami laboann of 
Kngland ttva— « mlsary of which oar pooraot daaa has happUy hardly a concsptJoa it ia 
oniyiaolatolHflbIa thailhaoaniolatian that tho world is slowly bnp«mrh« shooM bo of no 
vnhN fsr thMa anANf nnatOi^ who ha^ only tho oheios ba t wssn lailtnation and tha anpactn» 
iiaa«raMlydoUviiM«o**(p.||)b Unfartanatoly, it is tha hslplsss abmas which aaabrftom 
tha sai sisasi of thU wia t ^s d ** Ood, I thaah Thaa that I aasMlaaoihar hm ara'spiiik 
Tha aaaM aothar WfilM I ** laalillim did sol originata hi Tlsiaiaaj. n«r Is flwaaj iii snjr 
tfaoiat dagras thwa mu d by III WfMt and otmfagannss* To^ 
InTTifiiij Uphill 
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* Capital " if in icality foil of aa cumbrous language and thoiight as a 
Mlower of Hcgd could well choose. Even allowing for the necessi- 
ties of a novel task— that of formulating theories requiring new ex- 
pfcssions — Mane win never be pardoned for the offence of coining 
many words which sin as mxh against philology as good taste. 
Engds once had to revise one of his own lectures, dropping words of 
foreign origin, so that it might serve for popular agitation ; how, then, 
oooies he to suppose that the severely scientific ''Capital" can be* 
€ome the ''Bible of the working class?" A few sentences will 
dmmide the later work of the founder of the IntemationaL This 
ofganisatioa claimed to the last his undivided sympathies, and he 
placed it eventually in a position of such importance that it became a 
source of terror to most of the Governments of Europe, which vainly 
stro%-e to dethrone it from its supremacy amongst the working classes. 
The great intellectual power, the tenacity and fixedness of purpose, 
the ov er pow eri ng will, and above all the vehement hatred of monarchs 
and monarchies, capitalisu and capitalism, which aided Marx in the 
prosecution of his ambitious aims, did not fail, and could not have 
foiled, to give him pre-eminence amongst the friends of social and 
political revolution. So great became this pre-eminence that the name 
of the stem cynic at but grew to be a rallying cry, and his real fame 
was increased by fobuloos attributes of influence and power. The 
•ecood volume of "Capital" wu published in iM$, with a long pre* 
fooe in which Engels endeavours to free the author's literary reputa* 
tion from the asperskms cast upon it by Rodbertus and his friends. 
The only other important work which remaips to be mentioned is 
'DeriSte Brumaire,"^ which was directed against Napoleon III. 
Marx died in London on March 14th, 1883. It is a fact worthy of 
Boiioe that two of his daughters married French Socialists— one of 
whom has translated " Capital" into his native language— 4md another 
daqghter became the wife of an English Socialist 

The raoaunent by which the memory of Marx will be perpetuated is 
hb great work " Capital" The problem he considers is that of value, 
•ad the discussion of this problem leads him to devefop a new social 
•ad eco n omic system. The first of the two bulky volumes deals with 
the pvodoctkm of capital and the second with its drculatioiw It is 
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with the first that we shall chiefly have to do, the edition used being 
the third Gennan edition of the year 1883. Distinguishing between 
value in use and exchange, Marx says that while the use-value of a 
commodity is determined by its utility— which quality is independent 
of the labour expended in imparting the utility— the value in exchange 
is the value as measured by other commodities. Apart from their use- 
value, commodities possess only one property in commoni and it is 
that they are the products of labour. But when the use-value of 
labour is abstracted the material elements and forms that make the 
product a use-value ar( also abstracted, and there is nothing left but 
labour in the abstract or labour-power, a '* social substance" as a 
crystal of which it is a value. Thus the only reason that causes a use- 
value or commodity to have value is that human labour in the abstract 
has been embodied or materialised in it^ Consequently, the only 
measure for the magnitude of the value is the amount of the value- 
creating substance, vis., labour, which has been expended upon it As, 
however, the labour which forms the substance of value is ^'hooio- 
geneoushuman labour, the expenditure of the same human labour- 
power," this labour-time is the " socially necessary" quantity required 
to the production of a conunodity. Marx defines ^ socially necessary'^ 
labour-time to be the time requisite to the production of a use-value 
under existing normal conditions of production, and with the average 
degree of skill and intensity of labour. Thus when power-looms began 
to compete with hand-looms, the ''socially necessary" amount of 
labour needed to the weaving of yam fell by one hal^ and as a con- 
sequence the value of the hand-weavei^s labour was depreciated to the 
same extent From what has been said it follows that'conunodities 
which embody equal amounts of normal labour possess equal value 
*'As values in exchange, all conunodities are only definite masses 
of congealed labour-time." * If there were no variation in thcl time 
required to the production of a conunodity, the value of the 'same 
would not change, but the time varies with every variation in th^ pro- 
ductivity of labour. The value inoreases with the quantity of labour 
employed and decreases with the increase m productivity. In the use- 
value of a conunodity there is contained a certain amount of uselul 
labouTi and if the usefiil character of the labour is left out of sight, 
there remains only the lact of an expenditure of human laboin>powtr. 
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TliQS tailonog aad weaying, though producing toch different results, 
are meiely two modes of expending this human labour-power. Even 
skilled labour and simple or unskilled hbour are the same in character ; 
the former is only the latter multiplied, so that a small quantity of 
skilled is equal to a large quantity of unskilled labour. It is the lact 
that human labour is a common substance in all commodities which 
makes commodities coinmensurable. A bed and a house represent 
something which, when existing in proper proportions, may bring both 
into equality as to value, this something being labour. Dut though 
laboar-power in an active state, in other words labour^ is a creator of 
vahM^ it b not itself value : it only becomes value when embodied in 
aa olaject Man thus objects to the expression value of hbour. 
Labour cannot be said to have value because it is iuelf the measure 
of value. "What,* he asks, ''is the value of a commodity? The 
obfec ti ye foim of the social labour expended in iu production. And 
how do wo measure the magnitude of iu value ? By the quantity of 
kbov contained in it How, for instance, would the value of a work- 
day of twelve hours be determined ? By the twelve working hours 
cmtaincid in a work-day of twelve hours, which is absurd tautology." ^ 
Maix shows that labour, like other commodities, has the two-fold 
chawcter that it possesses both value in use and value in exchange, 
•ad this brings him to the consideration of capital and its origin. The 
fist of his theory is that the capitalist buys not labour, but labour- 
power, which exists in the personality of the hbourer, but is as different 
fiom its foaaioas as a machine from its work. The starting-point of 
capital is the ciicolatioa of commodities. A capitalist with j^ioo purw 
rhases, let as suppose^ aooo Ibu of cotton with his money. He does 
not do thiS| however, in oider that he n»ay sell the cotton again and 
merely leceive back his £io^ If he only wished to receive back hb 
original capital, the transactions of purchase and sale would have no 
OMaaipg and serve ao puipoee. As a matter of foct, he receives for 
the eeitoa pirhasod for £\q^ the sum of j^iia Here there b aa 
wamtmx of £\9^ aa eaoeaa over the origiaal value of the cotton, aad 
thai the crigiaal capital of the owaey-owaer, and thbiaciemeat Marx 
s wp l u i n alua (i f al i awi li ), Thm original value b not only pio» 

it iaio ^ ritfil r It b the praepect of gaiaiag ^^ 
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surplus-value which causes the capitalist to circulate his capital He 
does not seek merely the possession of commodities or use-values ; 
he only acquires these in order to dispose of them at a gain, and thus 
his aim is the ceaseless one of profit-making. ^ Considered abstractly, 
or independently of circumstances which do not proceed from the 
inherent laws of the simple circulation of commodities, the act of ex* 
change is, apart from the substitution of one use-value by another, 
merely a metamorphosis, a change of form in the commodities. The 
same value— that is, the same quantity of incorporated social labour- 
remains in the hand of each owner of the commodity ; first in the form 
of his commodity, then in the form of money which it has assumed, 
and finally of the commodity to which the money is again changed. 
This change of form does not imply a change in the magnitude of the 
value. But the change which the value of the commodity itself un- 
deigoes in this process is confined to a change of its money-form. This 
form exists first as the price of the commodity offered for sale, then as 
a sum of money— expressed, however, in the price ahready— and finally 
as the price of an equivalent commodity. This change of form per u 
as little implies a change in the magnitude of the value as does the 
exchange of a five-pound note for sovereigns, half-sovereigns» and 
shillings. Thus, so iar as the circulation of the commodity only 
implies a change in the form of its value, it implies, when the pheno* 
menon takes place in a pure form, the exchange of equivalents.* ^ It 
commodities, or commodities and money, of equal exchange-vahi^— 
that is, equivalents— are exchanged, no one derives more value finom 
circulation than he puts into circulation, and there is no formation of 
surplus-value. In reality, however, this is not the process that takes 
place. Let the value of a certain commodity be expressed by loo; the 
owner seUs it, however, at i lo^ so that the price is nominally increased 
lo per cent, and th'is surplus-value he appropriates. Now, however, 
he becomes buyer in turn, and the seller with whom he deals disposes 
of his own commodity in the same way, at a premium of lo per cent. 
So the man only gains a suiplus-value in order to lose it again. All 
owners of commodities, in foct, sell to one another lo per cent too 
dear, so that it is the same thing as if the commodities were sold al 
their proper value. I( instead of the price being lo per cent too 
high, Uie reverse process took place, the result would still be the saow^ 
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ibr the teller, while losing in one way, would gain in another. ** The 
Ibcmation ofsurplos-value, and therefore the conversion of money into 
capital, can thus be explained neither by the assumption that the 
sellers dispose of their commodities above their value nor that the 
buyers purchase them below their value." Whether equivalents or 
non-equivalents are exchanged, no surplus-value is created. The 
circttlation or exchange of commodities does not create value. Con- 
sequently, in the formation of capital something must take place which 
b not visible in circulation. But, asks Marx, is it possible for surplus- 
value to originate elsewhere than in circulation, which is the sum of 
aU the reciprocal relationships of the owners of commodities, for 
"^ apart from it the owner of commodities has only relationship to his 
own commodities ?* He answers that the owner of commodities can 
by his labour form value^ but not self-increasing value. He can in- 
crease the value of a commodity by adding new labour-value to the 
vahw existing— as by the conversion of a piece of leather into shoes— 
but no surplus-value arises here : the original value of the leather is 
iIm samc^ only a new value has been combined with it ** It is im- 
possible for the producer of commodities to create value, and thus 
oonvert money or commodities into capital, beyond the sphere of drcu- 
latioQ and without coming into contact with other owners of com- 
modities. In other words, capital cannot originate in circulation, and 
similarly it cannot originate without circukition. It must at the same 
time have its origin in and not in circuhtion. • • • The change in 
the value of money which is to be converted into capital cannot take 

j place in thb money itself^ since as a means of purchase and payment 

H only realises the price of the commodity which it buys or pays for, 
whiles preserving its own fonn, it becomes the petrifoctioo of un« 
changing value. Nor can the change originate in the second act of 
drculatJOB, the resale of the commodity, since this act merely changes 

f the commodity from the natural form back into that of money. The 

change nusl therefore take place in the commodity which is bought 
in the tot act (the conversion of money into ooinmodities)| but not in 
its vahie^ since equivalents are exchanged and the commodity b paid 
for at its pippcn^ue. The change can only spring from its oso-value 
aa such— that is, from its consumptioa. In order to be able to derive 
vahtt from the consumptioa of a oonmodity, the rapitalist must be 
^f^y i ^ 10 afMJ within the sp h er e of f^r fulafion in the 
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market— a commodity whose use-value possesses the peculiar quality 
that it is the source of value, whose actual consumption is itself an 
embodiment of labour, and therefore a creation of value." ^ And this 
commodity is in reality found in the labour-faculty or labour-power. 

^ By labour-power or labour-faculty," says Marx, *' we understand the 
sum of the physical and mental capacities which exist in the livini^ 
personality of a man, and which he sets in motion as often as he pro- 
duces a use-value of any kind.** This commodity must, however, 
fulfil two indispensable conditions : first, it must Im at the free disposal 
of the possessor, and secondly, the labourer must be compelled to sell 
this labour-power instead of commodities in which it is incorporated. 
As the labourer lacks the material in which to embody his bboiur« 
power, he is obliged to dispose of the power itsel£ Like all 
commodities, this labour-power possesses a value, but how is this 
value determined ? *' The value of bbour-power, like that of every 
other commodity, is determined by the labour-time requisite to the 
production, and thus the reproduction of this specific article. So far as 
it possesses value, labour-power itself represents only a certain 
quantity of social normal-labour incorporated in it Labour-power 
exists only as a faculty of the living individual, and its production 
presupposes his existence. Given the existence of the individual, the 
production of labour-power consists in his own reproduction or 
maintenance. The individual requires for his maintenance a ceitaio 
quantity of means of subsistence. Thus the labour-time necessary to 
the production of labour-power resolves itself into the labour-time 
requisite to the production of these means of subsistence; or, the value 
of the labour-power is the value of the means of subsistence necessaiy 
to the maintenance of its possessor/' In the determination of the 
value of labour-power, however, the various historical and social &cts 
which determine the standard of life must be taken into consideim* 
tion. As, too^ labour-power needs to be constantly renewed, owing to 
the mortality of the owner, provision has to be made for the production 
of firesh supplies, in the bringing up of the labourers' families, I( 
now, the inass of the commodities daily necessary to the production of 
a certain amount of labour-power be represented by sut hourp, or h|Jf- 
a-day of social labour, all the labour doe beyond six houia it in excess 
of the CMt of productkm. If the social labour of these six houtt bt 
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lepmented by three shillings, this sum corresponds to the value of the 
labour-power of one day. ^ The minimum limit of the value of hbour- 
power IS formed by the value of the mass of commodities without the 
daily piovision of which the labourer cannot renew his vital functions ; 
therefore^ by the value of the physically indispensable means of 
nbsisteace. Tf the price of labour-power falls to this minimum, it falls 
below its value, since it can only be maintained and developed in an 
Sacflicient state. But the value of every commodity is determined by 
the labour-time necessary to supply it in normal quality.**^ The 
capitalist having purchased labour-power, he buys at the foil price all 
the material necessary to its use or consumption, and in the process 
of consumption there are at once produced commodities and surplus- 
value. The consumption of labour-power, like that of all commodities, 
is completed outside the market or sphere of circulation. It is only 
when we eater the sphere of production that we fully learn how capital 
p red u ce s and b produced : in other words, learn the secret of ''plus- 
nakii^ ** {FlmmaekenSi.^ The use of labour-power » labour itselft 
and the buyer of this labour-power consumes it by making the seller 
work, the seller now becoming actually what he was formerly 
potentially, active labour-power : in a word a ki6otifVf. This labour^ 
process, says Mant, eihibits the two peculiar phenomena that the 
labour is dme under the control of the capiulist, and that the product 
of the labour bdongs to bin instead of its producer. As the capiulist 
bas bought the da/s labour, he can n»ake what use of it he likes, just 
as he can empfoy as he wishes the day's kibour of a hired horM. The 
pRMbct is a value in use— yam, for instance, or boots— but the 
capitalist seeks to produce a use-value which is also an exchange- 
value or eommodity, an article that he can sell, and more than that, an 
article by the sale of which be can obtain something more than the' 
Ofigiaal cost, ia foot, a surplus-value. 

Let OS fellow the process of labour, supposiag that the labour-power 
is used ia the conversion of cottoa into yarn. The imw material— 
suppose ia this case lo lb.— «osts the capitalist tea shilliags, and the 
wear aad tear of the spiadle aad all iastrumeats of Ubour empfoyed 
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may be placed at two shillings more. If a quantity of gold represent- 
ing twelve shillings be the product of twenty-four working-hours or 
two working-days, it follows that the yam already embodies two work- 
ing-days. The question next arisesi what value does the labour of the 
spinner give to the spun cotton? The addition of the' value of the 
wear and tear of instruments has made the original ten shillings into 
twelve. Now we must find how the value of the cotton and spindle 
(or mther the use of the spindle) is increased when the labour b added* 
Let it be supposed that 1} lb. of cotton can be spun into i] lb. of yarn 
in one hour, then 10 lb. of yam will represent six hours of labour. If 
we assume the value of a day's labour-power to be three shillings, 
and this sum to embody six hours of social labour, it follows that the 
six hours consumed by the process of spinning give to the cotton an 
additional value of three shillings. The value of the yam is therefore 
represented by the two-and-a-half days' labour it embodies : two dajrs 
for the cotton and the use of the spindle » twelve shillings ; and half-a- 
day for the spinning » three shillings ; together fifteen shillings. But 
this is just the amount advanced by the money-owner, there is no 
surplus-value, and consequently the money has not been, converted 
into capital This does not satisfy the capitalist, who has made 
nothing by the labour-process. He gave his labourer a value of three 
shillings, and the labourer has returned him the same value. Soon, 
however, the capitalist recollects that the reason why he has paid this 
sum— which embodies half-a-day's labour—is that the production of 
the means of subsistence required daily by the labourer cost half-a- 
day's labour, and he reasons : '' If half-a-day's labour be necessary in 
order to maintain the labourer twenty-four hours, there is nothing to 
prevent him from working a whole day." The capitalist sees that the 
labour-power which he has purchased may be made not only a source 
of value, but of more value than it possesses itself. Instead, theieibre^ 
of spinning only 10 lb. of cotton in the day, the labourer works douUe 
the time and spins ao lb. Now the value of the yam spun in a day it 
equal to five days or thirty shillings. 

ao lb. of cotton and wear of spindle. —4 dayss24 shilL 
Weaving si day=6 shilL 

But the commodities which make up this value only cost the 
capitalist twenty-seven shillings, for the second balMay's labour (three 
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shiUingi) cost nothing. NoW| a surplus-value hat been created, and 
nonejr has been converted into capital. And yet, while the capitalist 
hat secttred a surplus-value, he has done it without violating the laws 
of exchange. Equivalents have been exchanged. The capitalist buys 
cotton, spindle, and labour at their proper value, and, like any other 
buyer of commodities, he consumes their use-value ; yet, selling the com* 
modities which are the result of the consumption of labour-power, he 
withdraws from circulation more than he put into it This conversion 
of money into capital takes place both in and out of the sphere of cir- 
eolation— in, because it is dependent on the purchase of labour-power 
io the market, and out because circulation only leads to the Ibmiation 
of surplus- valuer which act in reality falls to the sphere of production.*' 
The creation of surplus-value is merely a continuation of the produc* 
tkm of value, for surplus-value would not exist if the process of value- 
formadoo were to stop at the point where the labour-power yields its 

: all the value beyond that is MtkrymiK In this pro- 
of production, however, it is necessary to assume average or 
Bocnal labour— in which must be understood both exertion and skill— 
and also normal social conditions and technical circumstances. 

Marx divides capital Into constant and variable capital Constant 
capital is that- part of capital which takes the form of means of pro- 
doctkxi, as raw material, auxiliary materials, and instruments of 
labour, and the value of which does not change during the process of 
production. Variable capital, on the other hand, is that part of capital 
which takes the form of labour-power, and this changes its value dur- 
ing production, for it reproduces a surplus-value beyond its own value. 
Still, the constituent parts of constant capital may vary in value. 
Cotton may sell at one price t<Hlay and at twice the amount to* 
morrow ; improved machinery n»ay greatly depreciate the value of 
{ old machinery ; but these changes of value do not spring from the 

process of production, and do not aifect the surplus-value added to a 
law product by the act of labour. Dealing with the expk>itatkm of 
the purchased labonr*power, Marx divides labour into necessary and 
snr|4tts labour. Necessary labour is that which is requisite to the 
prodnctioo of the means of subsistence upon which the labourer's es* 
i i^aiM'i A ^mmmAm^ An^ fhe tim6 It occubios he calls nwmsatf labour* 
tima {/t0ikmmdfg!$ Ar^HttaiUi. Surplus labour is that which the 

for the capitalist after ha has p r oduced the 
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sftries for his own existence, and the time thus employed is surplus 
labouMime {^urplusarMtsMeii), If the value of the labourer's daily 
necessaries represent six hours' labour, this period constitutes the 
necessary labour-time, and all beyond it is occupied in creating for the 
capitalist a surplus-value. ^ Since the value of the variable capital is 
equal to the value of the labour-power it purchases, since the value of 
this bbour-power determines the necessary part of the woricing-dayi 
while the surplus«value is determined by the superfluous part of the 
working-day, it follows that the surplus-value bears the same ratio to 
the variable capital as the surplus to the necessary labour, or the rate 

of surplus- value 7 ■>^^^^^, Both ratios express the same rela- 
tionship though in different forms, in one case in the form of incorpo- 
rated labour, and in the other case of fluent labour. The rate of 
surplus-value is therefore the exact expression of the degree of ex- 
ploitation of labour-power by capital or of the labourer by the 
capitalist"^ Thus if the money advanced by a capitalist be j£sog^ 
made up of j£4 10 constant capital, (raw material and instruments of 
labour), and ^£90 variable capital, (labour-powerX and the surplus- 
value be ^£90^ the exploitation of the labourer by the capitalist is too 
per cent^ though according to the usual rate of calculation— in which 
surplus-value is confounded with rate of profit— it would only be 18 

per cent It is not in iact,^-> JVd, or -^ ""ir^fi^ but'J « ||. Marx 
calculates the rate of surplus-value as follows : ** We take the entire 
value of the product (here £m^ *i^^ equate the constant capital 
C£4io) which merely reappears in it at a The value remaining over 
(£180) is the only value-product really created in the proceu of pro- 
ducing the commodity. Given the surplus-value C£9o) we deduct it 
from this value in order to find the variable capital (^£90). Conversely 
when the latter is given and we seek the surplus-value. If both are 
given the concluding operadon has only to be performed— to calculate 
the ratio of the surplus-value to the variable capital, •' * 

It may be well to iUustratt the foregoing principles by an instance 
which Maix gives and which hat the merit of being based 00 actual 
data. A spinning mill| with le^ooo spindles, spins yam at the rate of 
I lU per spindle weekly. The waale It 6 per cent, so that the weekly 
iptioB of cotton in the production of lo^ooo Hk of yam is lo^fioo 
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lb. (of which 6oQ lb. go to waste). This cotton cosu 7}d. per lb., so 
that the value of the raw material is, roughly, ^£342. The cost of the 
tpindles and all necessary machinery amounts to ;£i per spindle, or 
/lo^ooo altogether, and the depreciation is 10 per cent, equal to £1000 
yearly, or roughly, j£20 weekly. Rent amounts to ^£6 per week, coal to 
J^ los., gas to j^i, and oil, &C., to ;C4 los. So fiu* constant capital 
Wages cost £12 a week, the variable capital, and finally the yam is 
aokl at I3}d per lb. The result of this employment of capital will 
best be seen hf a table : 

10^600 lb. of cotton at 7|d. (including 600 lb. as 

waste at 6 per cent) .... ^343 00^ 
10^000 spindles, with roving ma- 
chinery and steam engine • ;£io^ooo o o 
Wear at 10 per cent 1,000 o o 

Or weekly (roughly) • • 30 o o 

Rent of building at j£joo a year 600 

Coal oonsomed -'4100 

Gas ft too 

Oil, Ac „ • - 4 10 o 

Making the constant capital £yj% o o 
Wages (""laboar^power or variable capital) 53 o o 

^£430 o o 
io/)Oolb.ofyam soklat I3}d. • - 510 o o 

Giving a surplus-value of - £U> o o 

To find now the rate of surplus-valui, we must, following the rule 
given, deduct from the value of the entire product, jfs^^ ^^ ^^ <^ 
the constant capital £yfZ^ as it takes no part in the formation o( value. 
There remains £iyit ^o»At up of variable bipital £^2 -¥ suiplus-value 
i£8a Thus the rate of surplus-value is |t s 153^1 per cent With a 
vorklogHlay of ten hours the result is found to be 3I) boon of neces- 
sary and 6^ hours of surplus-bbour. In other words, after the b- 
bower has letumed to the capitalist in 3I) hours of bboor the value of 
the meant of subsistence (wages) for whkh his labour-power has been 
bought, he fa compelled to work 6»> * «ai| orneariy twice as kmg, for 
the purpoee of cmting for the capitalist a surplus-value which fa not 
paid for. The creation of thfa swplus-valoe fa the end of raplialfat 
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In an extended examination of the subjecti Marx defends the normal 
workday. The capitalist buys the workman's labour-power for the cost 
of its production and reproduction, and if a labourer's daily subsistence 
can only be produced in six hours, he must work so long before the value 
he has received from the capitalist is returned. It is evident that 
when the necessary labour has been performed, the labourer will 
naturally seek to work as little, in addition, as possiUe. There it a 
clash of interests. The capitalist has bought the whole day's laboury 
and while he desires to make the most he can of the labour-power of a 
day, the labourer demands that his power shall not be prematurely 
exhausted by over-exertion. It is purely a question of money. Let 
the active life of a labourer be, with normd exertion, thirty years, 

then the value of a day's labour is ^j^rh ^^ ^/ios«o ^^ ^^^ entire value. 
But if the labour-power is exhausted in ten years, the capitalist is only 
paying daily ^/io9co instead of '^U%%q of the total value, that is a third, 
and the labourer is robbed of the remaining two-thirds.^ The la- 
bourer, therefore, demands that a normal workday shall be fixed, and 
hence arises a straggle between the capitalist and labouring classes. 
But even if a normal (maximum) workday be fixed it is still possible 
for the capitalist to secure surplus-value. Suppose the normal day be 
ten hours long, and of these ten hours eight are needed to the produc- 
tion of the labourer'^ means of subsistence, in other words, are hours 
of necessary labour, while the remaining two are hours of surplus 
labour, the capitalist may increase the surplus labour at the expense of 
the necessary labour by reducing the price of the labour-power or the 
wages, and thus the proper reproduction of this power will be 
crippled. The more the necessary labour-time can be curtailed, the 
better for the capitalist's surplus labour-time and surplus-value. The in- 
vention of machinery has enabled the capitalist to appropriatemore of the 
worlunan's labour, and to increase the surplus-value. As muKular 
power became less necessary, the labour of women and children was 
sought, and thus the workman's entire family passed Into the service 
of the capitalist Thus the man's labour^power was depredated, 
and thoHgh the labour of the whole family cost the capitalist more 
than that of the man formerly did, the increase in the snrplot-valae 
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move than counterbalanced Machinery has also led to a revolution 
in the relationships between bboorer and capitalist It will be re* 
m e iu be i ed that the basis of the exchange of commodities which took 
place between the two was personal freedom as independent owners of 
commodities,— the one of money and means of prodaction and the other 
of labonr-power. Bat now capital buys the labour*power of children. 
** The labourer sold formerly his own labour-power, which was at his 
disposition as a nominally free agent Now he sells his wife and child. 
He becomes a slave-dealer/ The result of this capitalistic exploitation 
of the labour of women and children is physical and moral deterioration 
as well as social degradation. " Capital," says Marx, ''is dead labour, 
which, vampire*like, becomes animate only by sucldng living labour,.^ 
and the more labour it sacks the more it lives."* It is no concern of 
capital that its excessive exploitation of labour-power prematurely ex- 
haosts the viul energies of the labourer. The capitalist seeks profit, and 
it is to his interest to make the purchased laboar-power as remunerative 
as p o ssibl e , let the laboarer sailer as he may. Afrh nauM U ttUuxi* 

From their very nature wages imply the performance by the labourer 
of labour which b not paid for. Wages are, in fSKt, a part of the 
labourer's own product, for though the capitalist pays him money, 
this money b merely the transmuted produce of labour. The labour 
of last week or last half-year pays for the kbour of this wedc or tho 
coming half-year. The money paid may be regarded as labour-orders 
on a part of the product produced by the labourer, but appropriated 
by the capitalist, and these orders the labourer returns to the capitalist 
lor a share in his own product With the capitalistic system all 
methods of increasing the productive power of labour are employed at 
the expense of the individual laboarer, for all the means used to 
devctop production are only expedients of the capitalist lor the liirther 
ewpWt^tion of the producer. The laboarer is made a mero appendage 
of the machine^ he is subjected to a hatefol despotism, he is perforce 
a Kfo-hmg toiler, and his wiii and children, too^ are thrown beneath 
the Ji^ggernaut of capital But aa all methods of producing surplus* 
the same tioM methods of accumulation, and aa every 
tMcflOMs mnwefselw a —**■** of d a v el ooing 
It fsllowa that the condition of the labourer growa 
in the meueuro that capital accmnutaies, aad that \mmm Mgh 
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or low his wages. The law, too, which keeps the relatiire over- 
population or industrial reserve army proportionate to the extent and 
energy of accumulation, binds the labourer fast beyond liberation to 
capttad. The accumulation of capital implies proportionate accomula* 
tion of distress. At one pole there are wealth and luxuryi at the other 
there are want, the misery of toil, slavery, ignorance, brotalisationiand 
moral degradation. The conclusion to which Marx comes, is that the 
capitalist must be dispossessed, and the labourer be secured in the 
ownership of his product The genesis of capital means, so iar as it is 
not the immediate conversion of slaves and serfs into paid labourersi 
the expropriation of the direct producers, in that private property based 
on the producer's labour is abolished. Private property as opposed 
to social and collective property only exists where the means of labour 
and the external conditions of labour belong to private persons, but 
private property differs according as these private persons are la* 
bourers or non«labourers. Private property possessed by the labourer 
in his means of production — whether it be as Und or tools — ^is the 
basis of the small industry. Naturally this mode of production neces- 
sitates the splitting up of the land and all the various means of pro- 
duction, and the consequence is that co-operation, the division of 
kbour within each process of production, the social adaptation and 
application of the forces of nature, and the free development of social 
[Moductive power, are all impossible. Such a mode of production is 
only compatible with an unprpgressive sute of society, and thus its 
rejection is only a question of time. The individual and divided 
means of production are concentrated and given a social character, 
and the small properties of the many become the large properties of 
the few. The bulk of the people must be dispossessed of the sott, of 
the instrumenu of labour, and the means of subsistence before] the 
reign of capitalism can begin, and then capitalist private property 
subsists on the exploitation of the labour of the wage-eaming dass, 
labour which is nominally but not in reality Iree.^ As soon as this 
transformation has sufficiently disintegrated society, and labouiers havis 
been made the jM^AifM/,— their conditions of labour having been 
converted into capital, and the capitalist mode of predoctlon being 
supreme--then, says Marx, the further conversion of the soil and 
other means of production into sodally-exploited or conmoB meaae 
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of pfodoctioQ takes place; fai other wordii private owners are further 
expropriated: 

" There is now to be expropriated, not the independently working 
labourer, but the capitalist exploiting many labourers. This expro- 
priation is effected by the woricing of the immanent laws of this very 
capitalist production, by the centralisation of capital One capitalist 
ever kills many. Hand in hand with this centralisation, or the ex- 
propriation of many capitalists by few, are developed the co-operative 
form of the labour-process— and that on a constantly increasing 
scale— the intelligent application of science to technical purposes, the 
systematic exploitation of the soil, the transformation of the means of 
labour into means of labour only usable in common, the economising. « 
of all means of production by Uieir use for production by combined, 
social labour, the entwining of all nations in the net of the world- 
market, and thus the international character of the capitalist t/gime, 
MTith the steady decrease of the capital-magnates, who usurp and 
monopolise all the advantages of this process of transformation, the 
mass of want, oppression, servitude, degradation, and spoliation 
grows ; but the revolt of the bbouring class— swelling ever in num* 
bets, and disciplined, united and organised by the mechanism of the 
capitalist process of production itself— spreads at the same time. The 
capitalist monopoly becomes a fetter on the mode of production with 
and under which it has originated. The centralisation of the means 
of production and the socialisation of bbour reach a point at which 
Ibey become no longer compatible with their capitalist integument, 
and this b burst asunder. The last hour of capitalbt private property 
stiikes. The expropriators are expropriated." ^ 

MTith Marx this change is a natural one, and is the certain result of 
historical development The capitalist mode of appropriation, which 
prooeeds from the capitalist mode of production, and thus also capital- 
ist private property are the first negation of individual private property 
based on the owner's perMmal bbour. ^But capitalist production 
brings about its own negation with the necessity of a natural hw. 
It ii the negation of negation. This negation does not rees u blish 
private prope rt y , but individual property based on the acquisition of 
the capitalist erat viiii coHmeration and cflmwwn poesessiw^ of the 
eeil attd of Ike means of production which originate in labour. The 
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transformation of the scattered private property which it based on the 
labour of the individuals into capitalist property is naturally a process 
fiur more tedious, cruel, and difficult than the translbrmatioii of capital* 
ist property, already based in reality on social production, into social 
property. In the first case there is the expropriation of the mass of 
the people by a few usurpers, but in the latter the expropriation of a 
few usurpers by the mass of the people.* ^ 

Thus Marx would not only make land, but all the wstruments of pro- 
duction, collective and social property. He would go fiuther : he 
would have all subjecu of the State iJiare equally in bboar and tho 
produce of labour. His future Sute is, in fiict, to be a Labour States 
in which bbour will be compulsory on all who are capable^ for unless 
men work they will not be allowed to eat In *' Capital " we find him 
developing the idea of uniting agriculture with industry which is ad- 
vanced in the Communist Manifesto written in 1847. He would havs 
great variety in the labour of the individual, so that he may be as 
many-sided as possible. 

Throughout all his long public life Marx did not cease to proclaim 
the imperative necessity of coupling the political with the social 
question. We find him saying at the dose of ""The Misery of 
Philosophy" :— ** It cannot be said that the social movement excludes 
the politicaL There is no political movement that is not at the same 
time social Only by so ordering things that there shall be no classes 
and no class distinctions will social evolutions cease to be political 
revolutions. Until then, on the eve of every general reorganisation of 
society the final word oif social science will always ran : 'Combat or 
death, bloody war or nothing. There is the question inexorably pot'** 
Yet with all his advocacy of the subversion of society, he professed 
that the &11 of the higher cksses would not metn and should not en* 
tail the rise of the lower classes in their place. A new society is to bt 
created in order that the oppressed may be enumdpated, but this 
emancipation does not imjriy that the domination of one dais will bt 
followed by that of another. On the contraiy, the condition of the 
freedom of the labouring dais is the abolition of all dais dittittctions 
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CHAPTER V. 

FERDINAND LASSALLE. 

It is one of the commonest aphorisms that the age always produces 
tbe men it requires. This is one of the many truths to which history, 
with tu evolutions and revolutions, has given the character of irre- 
fragahility. In the development of society it is not the man that 
makes the time, but the time that makes the man. The new era needs 
lielp at its birth, and those who give the required assbtance are 
spoken of in Uter history as the inauguraton — it would be better, the 
prodahners and heralds— of fresh epochs. Such a man of the time 
was Ferdinand LassaUe.^ Lassalle was bom at Breslau on April i ith, 
iSss^ His parents were both of Jewish descent, and his father was a 
well-lo-do tradesman; a man not, indeed, possessing unusual in- 
tdlectual gifts, but sagacious and upright The bmily name was 
Lassal, the form it still preserves, but, like Isaac Disraeli, Ferdinand 
bore little h»ve towards his race, and he took the name of Lassalle 
when quite young. This dislike of Judaism was a trait in LassaUe^s 
character which became more prominent the older he grew, and we 
6nd him exclaiming at one time, ** There are two classes of men 
especially which I cannot tolerate, the literary men and the Jews, and 
unfoctunately I bekmg to both.* It must not, however, be supposed 
that this pr^udice was carried into domestic relationships. No more 
alfoctionate son ever lived than Ferdinand Lassalle^ and though his 
sphere of activity lay fiu* away from the Silesian home^ from which he 
separated early in life, the ties that bound parents and chikl wera 
never weakened. Especially cordial was the relationship which 
existed belvreen Lassalle aiid his mother. The whole life of this 
devoted wooian s ee m ed to be bound up in that of her son, whose 
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ambition she encouraged and whose achievements she was never 
weary of landing. 

Ferdinand, as a child, showed traces of the forwardness, the im- 
perious bearing, and the unconscious arrogance which are often found 
^ to characterise Hebrew descent, traits which in his later life were to 
1 attain remarkable development He seemed to have been bom to 
I rule, and long before ordinary youths dare trust as firm the ground 
beneath their feet, he had passed, and that quite naturally and un« 
observed, beyond parental control and guidance. He was a man in 
intelligence and will when still a boy in years. It b reUtted that when . 
he was fifteen or sixteen years old a perplexing difficulty arose in the 
domestic circle, and the peace was abruptly disturbed. Ferdinand 
assumed an uninvited dictatorship^ stepped over the heads of fiuher 
and mother, and in a short time restored matters to rights.^ It was 
the characteristic which showed itself seven yean later, when, a 
political prisoner, he ordered his warders about as though he were 
administering the affiiirs of his own house, and challenged their right 
to impose conditions. upon his will Brandes well says : " There was 
something of a Cesar in this youth whom alarmed (otM^^sou were one 
day to regard as a Catilina. He was bom for power, he bore the 
stamp of the raler, and as he did not come into the world a prince or 
a nobleman, but the child of the middle<lass, and of a disregarded 
race, he became a thinker, democrat, and agitator, in order to attain 
in this way the element for which he was created* > Even the poet 
Heine could write to LassaUe in 1846 : 

^ I have found in no one so much passion and clearness of intellect 
united in action. You have good right to be audacious — ^we otben 
only usurp this divine right, this heavenly privilege." Never, perhaps 
has the aphorism that the child is father of the man received a stronger 
oonfiranation than is furnished by the life of Lassalle. 

The iact that Ferdinand should have been destined to follow a 
commercial career shows how little able one, at least, of the parents 
was to read the character of the precodous boy. The mother was 
indeed, for making him a philologist, and then a profossor, but the 
fother wished his business to remain in the fomily, and for a time it 
seemed as though the wish would be gratified After receiving the 
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of edncaikm at home, he was tent to a Trade School at 
Leipog^ and here it was that his inclinations took a scientific direction* 
* Yon will never make a tradesman,* is said to have been the remark 
oiade once to LassaUe by his schoolmaster. Nor did the yonng man 
desire or intend to become a tradesman. Leaving Leiptig he studied 
pliilology and phik)soph]r at Breslau and Berlin, and passed his exami- 
pations with dbtinction. While yet a student he formed the resolution 
of unravelling the life and philosophy of Heradeitus the Ephesian, 
and hugely in order to carry out this resolution he went in 1845 to 
Pkfis. Here, a youth of twenty years, he made the acquaintance of 
Heinrich Heine^ who was then suffering acutely from the isolation 
which his own hitter pen had brought upon him, and who was thus all 
the nofc ready to take to one whose views and sympathies accorded 
in many respects with hb own. Alexander von Humboldt ^ and 
Aqgnst Boeckh* called Lassalle a prodigy (WundtMtid)^ but the sick 
poet did not hesitate to say that he was himself ** only a humble fly,* 
when compared with his new friend. Heine, however, found in the 
youth a devoted helper in legal and other difficulties, and when he 
thus HK^ gratitode as well as admiration and wonder influenced his 
judgment He writes to Lassalle in February, 1846 : 

"To4ay I confine myself to thanking you ; never yet has anyone 
done so much lor me.* 

And again: 

" Farewell, and rest assured that I love you unspeakably. How 
glad I am that I am not mistaken in you ; though I have trusted no 
one so much— I, who am so distiustfiil from experience^ not by nature. 
Since I received letteis from you m^ spirits have risen and I feel 
better.* 

But Hefaie paid the highest compliment to his young frfiend's genius 
when he sent him to Vamhagen* with a letter of introduakm, which 
tan: "My friend Herr Lassalkb who briogs you this letter, is a young 
man of the most remarkable intellectual gifts. With the most 
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thoroagh erudition, with the widest learning, with the greatest pene- 
tration which I have ever known, and with Uie richest gift of exposi- 
tion, he combines an energy of will and a capacity for action which 
astonish me, and unless his sympathy with me becomes extinguished 
I shall expect from him the greatest stimulus. In any case, this 
union of knowledge and capability, of talent and characteri is for me 
a very pleasing sight*^ 

Lassalle had no sooner made a beginning with his work on Hera- 
deitus than events occurred which compelled him to lay his folios and 
manuscripts aside. There lived at this time in Berlin a certain Coun- 
tess Sophie von Hatzfeldt, a lady of forty years and of marked beauty, 
and early in the year 1846 Lassalle made her acquaintance. Countess 
Hatsfeldt was then engaged in a suit for divorce, and the story of her 
wrongs enlisted the young man's sympathies. The lady's husband, a 
noble of Silesia, a man of great wealth, but of brutal character, had 
determined that his wife should be ruined if the law allowed him to 
have his way. Las s all e came forward with an oiTer to champion the 
aggrieved lady's cause, and the offer was readily accepted. This act 
has been variously judged by biographers and critics, but Lassalle 
was accustomed to say that there was no part of his life which gave 
him greater pleasure. The first thing the young man did was to 
challenge the count to a dueL The purse-proud noble, however, only 
called him a ''stupid young Jew" for his pains. The taunt was 
bitterly felt, and it was enough to decide Lassalle to fight to the bitter 
end, which, in fiict, he did. Proceeding to DUsseldor^ in the train of 
the countess, he at once opened the struggle. When defending him- 
seli| two years later, before a court of law, he told his judges the 
reasons that first prompted him to interfere : 

^ The family was silent But it is said : when men are silent the 
stones will speak. When all human rights are outraged, when even 
the voice of blood is mute, and the helpless mortal is deserted by his 
bom protectors— then rises up^ and rightly, man's first and last 
relation, man. You all know and have read with hidignatioo the 
frightfol story of the ui^fortunate Duchess of Praslin.* Which of you 
would not have hastened to succour her in her mortal struggle? Welli 
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I said to myself: here is Praslin ten times over. For 
what is the short death-stmggle of an hour compared with the tonnent 
of a mofUl pain pndonged through twenty years? What are the 
wounds which a knife makes compared with the slow assassination 
committed with refined cruelty throughout a human being's entire 
€mt€nce» compared with the fearful misery of a woman, in whose 
person every right of life had day after day lor twenty years been 
trampled underfoot, every human right outraged, and whom an attempt 
had previously been made to bring into contempt, so that she might 
be in-used without punishment" 

And further : ^ I saw embodied in this affair universal standpoints 
and principles. I said to myself that the countess was a sacrifice of 
her class ; I said to myself that such misdeeds, such an outrage on 
society in its moral depths, could only be haxarded without timidity 
by one in the insolent position of a prince and a millionaire. I did not 
conceal from myself the difficulty of the enterprise. I saw well how 
hard the task of clearing up this wrong, already okl and become 
historical, would be ; and how, if it came to a process, my entire 
activity would exclusively be required— and thus a long interruption 
fai my career be entailed— in order to carry the complicated business 
to an issue. I knew right well the difficulty of overcoming a false 
appearance ; I did not conceal from myself what firightful antagonists 
rank, influence, and wealth are, the fact that they alone can ever find 
alliances in the ranks of the bureaucracy, and the danger that I might 
myselfrun, I knew all this without being restrained by it Iresolved 
to oppose fiilse appearance with troth, rank with right, the power of 
money with that of hitellect The obstacles, the sacrifice, the 
daafcrs did not frighten me ; but had I known what unworthy and 
fafemoui slanders wouU be cast at me, how the purest motives would 
he twisted and p e r ver te d into their eiact opposite, and what ready 
credence the most miserable lies would find : well, I hope my reaolo« 
tion would not have been changed, but it wouU have cost me a hard 
and painful struggle."^ 

The struggle lasted eight years, but Lassalle won in the end. He 
fiB^ght to thiity-six couru and finally brought the ooont to his knees. 
The resok wia a compiomise which secured the wronged wootan an 
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ample fortune and her champion an income for life, the latter amount- 
ing, according to all accounts, to 5000 thalers or about ^£750 yearly. 
The moit noteworthy incident in the long legal dispute, an incident of 
which the last was never heard during Lassalle's life, was the femous 
casket robbery committed under his direction in 1846. It was known 
that in the casket of Count Hatzfeldt's paramour, the Baroneu von 
Meyerdorfl^ there was the bond of a life annuity which had been 
settled upon this lady by her lover. Lassalle determined to secure 
the document, and he did so with the aid of two accomplices, who fell 
into the hands of the law. Lassalle himself escaped punishment. 
At the first trial, indeed, he was found guilty, but on appeal the 
judgment was quashed. The character of the after relationship 
between Lassalle and Countess Hatzfeldt was never truly known, but 
It provided, and no wonder, ample material for scandal, and even 
to-day it is regarded by many who wish to be charitable as a dark 
blot upon a character which they would fain have seen free firon 
blemish. The two appear in later years— published letters show this 
—to have considered the relationship as that of mother and son, and 
It is unquestionable that the countess continued deeply devoted to 
Lassalle up to the last hour o( his life, as well as to his memory after 
death. It is difficult to say hew far Lassalle, Iq his sealous advocacy 
of this lady's cause, was influenced by a strong sense of duty and how 
far by a love of the romantic, but that both factors entered into play 
can admit of no doubt. He was never tired of extolling the virtue 
and honour of that intervention, which he appears to have regarded 
as a religious act, and just before his death In 1864 he wrote to hb 
friend Huber : 

^ It is the most cherished recollection of my life, a recollection which, 
in spite of the succession of years which have passed away, fills me 
with the purest satisfaction. For eight yean I carried on that 
struggle, not putting my weapons out of my hand, until I had woo for 
the countess right and victory. And I would have carried the struggle 
on until to-day, had I not ended it victoriously in iBS4- • • That inter- 
vention for the countess was nothing else than an insorrectioiii an in* 
( surrection upon my own account in a case which, like the purest 
microcosm, contains within itself our entire social misery. My wholt 
man lies in that transaction." 
Whatever Lassalle may himself have thought about an episode 
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vluch bcpm with a casket robbery and ended with the reward of a 
life aoaoity, his character did not benefit by it in public estimation. 
His friends always preserved discreet silence on the subject, but his 
enemies Ibund in it a fountain of poison into which they again and 
again dipped their keen lances. 

While Lassalle was still engaged in the Hatifeldt law-suit, events 
truspired which for a time caused him to devote attention to other 
things. In 1848; a revolutionary storm broke out once more, and / 
though the waves of anarchy which swept from Paris broke long be- I . 
fofv they reached German soil, their eflect was still very great 
LassaOe had already identified himself with the German Republican 
party, and spite of hu youth, he was a leader in the camp^ and one, 
too^ in whom high trust was reposed. He was at thu time associated 
with men like Marx, Engels, and Wolfij who saw in the foment of that 
period an opportunity for forthering their long-cherished Communistic 
designs. As Lassalle was fovourably known amongst the Dilsseldorf / 
wofking-meny he was charged with their oiiganisation, and he did his | 
doty with a seal which brought him into trouble. Not only did he 
haiaflgoe meetings, but when the Prussian Government declared the 
National Assembly dissolved in November, he called on thecitisens of 
Pftiseldorfby placard to prepare for armed resistance to that step as 
being uncoostitutionaL^ For this act Lassalle was apprehended, and 
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indicted^as Marx and others were at Cologne— for exciting to aimed 
opposition to the Executive Power. He was acquitted of this chaige^ 
but was kept in prison until he could be tried on the less serious 
. count of inciting to resistance against officials, the result being a sen- 
) tence of six months' imprisonment Humboldt wished to intercede 
with the Idng on his behaU; but Lassalle would not hear of such a 
thing, and when he knew that his sifter had done what he had relused 
to let Humboldt do^ he wrote to the king to say thAt it was all a mis- 
understanding — ^he desired no free pardon. 

The first speech made by Lassalle, a young man of twentythree 
years, in defence of his conduct at DUsseldor^ is a marvellous per^ 
formance, and historically is of great importance. Brandes oontoods 
that it is one of the most wonderful instances of manly coursge and 
eloquence in a youth which the world's histoiy furnishes. However 
this may be, it is impossible to disagree with the biographer's further 
remark that, " Were it not known, no one would believe that a young 
man of twenty-three had made this speech." More interesting than 
Its excellence as a piece of oratory— its foultless construction, its Ipgical 
sequence, its complete appositeness to the occasion, and above all 
its real eloquence— is, to the student of Lassalle and his woric, the 
exposition which it contains of his political and social views. The 
speech bears evidence of most careful and elaborate preparation. It 
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»dLS evidenUy iBtended to be, not merely an address to a jury and a 
plea for acquittal, but a manifesto to Germany. It was a grand 
opportunity lor letting the world, and above all the democraqr* know 
tbat he was in existence, and he made the best use of it The daring 
Is soblime. He begins with the cool declaration : ^ I acknowledge 
\o yoa with pleasure that from inmost conviction I take altogether a 
iwolotionary standpoint, that from inmost conviction I am a pro- 
ao u Bced adherent of the Social-Democratic Republic" By revolution, / 
however, as we know from later works, Lassalle did not understand 
necessarily the violent overturn of a form of government ^ A revolu- 
tkm,* he says in one place, ''takes place if— whether with or without 
iofce, for the question of means is of no importance— an entirely new 
. principle is made to take the place of the existing state of things.** 
He soonied the idea that it was impossible to conceive of a situation 
in which armed resistance against, the Executive wouki be justifiable, 
and exclaimed :— 

** Can the king tread the laws of the citiiens under foot, confiscate 
their fo rtu ne s , murder their sons, dishonour their daughters, — can he 
destroy the constitution and restore the absolute State without you 
having the right to defend yourselves against his violence? Who 
would be guilty of such antediluvian shame as to answer this question 
with Yes? If the State Procurator dare affiim it ; if he says that no 
case would be imaginable in which a citisen would be justified in arm* 
ing himself against the royal power, and if the Crown Solicitor says 
that this thought lies at the basts of his chaige, then, gentlemen, their 
place is here (pointing to the prisoner's dock) since they say that 
Prassia is an absolute State as it was before March." 

But if the right existed the qoestioa then arose, what would be suffi* 
dent justification for its exercise, and he answers : 

** When the laws of the lacd are broken by the royal power— those 
fim and holiest laws, those palladia of universal liberty which cannot 
be touched without shattering the State to iu foundations, without 
giving a vital wound, as with an electric shock, to the rights of all 
dlisens firom the Oder to the Rhine— the laws respecting the dvic 
guard, freedom of the Press, association, personal liberty, the rights 
aad the inviolability of popular representation.'' 

Sodi a caa% Tiftallf said, had ocouned, aad he hel^ that he had 
his doty as a good dtisen aad a good patriot Quito logically 
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he admitted that the National Assembly in inviting the nation to show 
passive resistance acted wrongly. Either the Czown was right in dis- 
solving the Assembly, in which case opposition was illegal and 
criminal ; or it was wrong, and then there ^ould be opposition— nol^ 
indeed, passive, but ** active, with body and life**— in defence of ihm 
people's liberties. We find Lassalle preaching in this speech the 
doctrine of the ultimate supremacy of might which in later years he 
developed, when once again a constitutional crisis called him out of 
silence into the din of political controversy. One passage in which 
he refers prophetically to the mission which he felt sure be bad to 
fulfil deserves to be borne in niind for the sake of later application : 

** Yes, gentlemen, as the armour of a warrior is pierced by arrows, 
so am I by criminal prosecutions. The many dogs are at last to be ' 
the death of the game ; but, gentlemen, I feel something here which 
tells me that the many dogs will mot be the death of the game." 
With Schiller's Maid of Orleans he believd, '' Nicht heat, nicht hier 
ist mir bestimmt su fallen." Finally, Lassalle in this speech strode 
the note of his entire public life, when he said :— 

** Not to take sides, that means either to have little conviction or 
to disown conviction. Not to take sides, that means to prefer, in 
ignominious indifference to the highest interests which thrill the 
heart of mankind, one's own quiet and ease to the great questions upon 
which the weal and woe of the fatherland depend, and so to bemy 
the duties which we owe to the fatherland. History xan foigive aU 
errors and all convictions, but not want of conviction.** Toat was 
Lassalle as he stood upon the threshold of his career, anc( it was 
Lassalle when his work was completed. 

The Hatifeldt afllair was settled in i8S4« and Lassalle could now 
devote himself to the completion of his laborious work on Heradeitos 
of Ephesus, the preparations for which had been discontinued nearly 
ten years before. He revised the work already done, finbhed hk 
researches, and by dint of dose application he was able to write the 
preface in August, 1857, and publish the two bulky volumes eariy 
the following year.^ The woiit has been variously judged by schohuii 
few of whom have awarded it a high place in phihisopbical liteimtnre. 
It is, however, easy to believe that the character and philosophy of the 
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moodjT Ephesiaa iage» who taoght the doctrine of perpetttal (lax, and 
negativing the Being accepted only a Becoming, would haire deep in- ^ 
teicst for Laitallei the kernel of whose lociaJ teaching was that 
hnman institutions are without finality, and that the value and truth 
of all the economic creeds which have descended to the present age are 
relative rather than absolute. The next literary performance was a . 
tragedy, ''Frans von Sickingen." > This work was laid by a friend, 
as an anonymoos production, before the director of the Royal Theatre 
in Berlin, as Lassalle desired to see it 'performed before it was pub- ' 
Itshed. As it was found unsuitable for the stage he at once had it 
printed. * Finns von Sickingen * is a work of mediocre ability now 
qmto forgotten— i( indeed, it can be sakl to have ever attracted atten* 
tion and its only interest lies in the direct bearing which many 
passages have upon the author's career and the principles governing 
it One invohmtarily calls to mind Lassalle confronting his Judges 
as a poUtiGal prisoner in reading the words put into the mouth of 
Ulridi von Hfltten :— * 



** Idi kaaa Bkht whw ilf. IMh dwtli Schwtlsi lUa 
tik OtJirti id dM LritM ffklmfciii 
MiaaiNftiteO«iMl Ukmm 



And the following passage seems to portray a foture agitator 
timveUing from place to place, and followed everywhere by indictmenu 
and writs of commitment : 
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Meanwhilci Lassalle had transferred his residenct to Berliii, This 
he had long wished to do, but on account of his revolutionary exploits 
in 1848 the Government thought it desirable to keep the gates of the 
metropolis dosed to him. It is said that the desire to* see Beriin again 
grew at one time so strong that he entered the dty by stealthi dressed 
as a waggoner. At last he begged Alexander von Humboldt to inte^ 
cede, and Humboldt promised to do his best The opportunity 
wished for came when Humboldt found himseh one day the ndgh- 
bour of Hinckeldey, the president of police, at the dinner-table of 
a friend. He seized a fitting moment, and asked if there were any 
difficulties in the way of Lassalle's return. The answer was altogether 
satis&ctory : Hinckeldey had himself no objection whatever, but he 
did not know the king's views. Humboldt said he would ask the king, 
and he did« with the result that Lassalle was soon enrolled amongst 
the residenu of Beriin, the Countess Haufddt speedily following. It 
was, however, a long time before he dare venture into public life. 
That would have been taking liberties which the Government would 
not have quietly tolerated For several years he had to be content 
with the rftle of a mere observer, and so he divided his time b et we en 
study and amusement 

Lassalle was in the fullest sense of the word a man of the worid, but he 
was not that alone. Had he been, the continual round of pleasure which 
he was able to follow during these eariy years of Beriin life would have 
satisfied his desires. For he became a central figure in sodety, and his 
conquests in the drawing-room were many and flattering. He was a 
man of fascinating appearance, and his keen eagle-eyes had a nM>re than 
magnetic power. When tried before the Dttsseldorf Assises in 1848 the 
indictment described him as ^tky^ foet six inches high, with brown curly 
hair, open forehead, brown eye-brows, dark-blue eyes, well-proportioned 
nose and mouth, round chin, rather long iace, and of slender build." 
But detaib of this kind give no idea of the living man, of the true per- 
sonality, the commanding presence^ the proud dignity, the intellectual 
bearing. One who saw htm on a single occasion has recorded that 
^He looked like pure defiance ; but on his forehead was leen such an 
eneigy that one would not have wondered if he had won a throne." 
Add to all this the gift of brilliant conversational powers, and it it aol 
surprising that Lassalle should have become a drawiogwroom hcro^ a 
lion of society. He was very fond of musics and for yean Haas von 
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Bfiloir,^ tht pianist and composer, was counted amongst the closest of 
his friends. A man of cultivated tastes, his house was a model of , 
el^ance. He was never strong, and was compelled to travel a great \ 
dcaL Thus two visits to the East, made while still young, afforded him 
the opportunity of acquiring many objects of art and virtu, which were 
afterwards used in the decoration of his rooms. His dinners and 
suppeis are said to have been the choicest in Berlin, and certain it 
is that he outdid everybody in novelty, once serving his guests with 
hashish. So he lived, admired and petted by the ladies, and the 
tile and soul of a small intellectual circle which gathered its inspiration 
from him : he was Byron and Alcibiades at the same time. Still he 
made enemies— men like Lassalle have invariably as many haters as 
lovcri-*and once he was challenged. Holding, however, that a 
member of the democratic party should be above appeal to barbarism, 
be declined to respond. Some time later his adversary, who was 
accompanied by a friend, met him near the Brandenburg Gate, and 
the two men attacked him with great violence. But Lassalle's demo- 
cratic principles did not now forbid him to act in self-defence. He - 
stood bravely up to his opponents, and soon compelled them to beat a 
hasty and undignified retreat The afXair became public, and for 
tome days it was a topic of general conversation. Fdrster,* the his* 
tofian, was so pleased with the part played by the victor that he pre* 
tented him wiUi Robespierre^s walking-stick, and this was ever after 
wards Lassalle^s inseparable companion. Indeed^ he fimded that he 
hom a certain resemblance to this hero of the ^'Terror," and in his 
own characteristic way he wodd tell intimate friends of the similarity. 
One day he accosted suth a friend, at whose house he was visiting, 
with *Seet here is Robespierre^s walking-stick." Then transferring 
his hands to his head, ** And here is Robespierre^s head. I am like 
Robespienel" Latsallcfs hair was very thick and phenomenally 
Strang. He used to say, ** I am like Samson ; my strength lies in my 
hair." 
The litenry pradnots attributable to thb period tndudehis prindpal 
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work, ^System of Acquired RightSi" ^ to which it will be necessaiy to 
refer at length ; and a small anonymous work 00 the Italian war.* 
In 1863 he published a cutting satire ' on Julian Schmidt's /' History 
of German Literature," ^ a work, however, of purely ephemeral intei^ 
est The criticism of Lassalle and the ''comments of the compositor 
and the compositor's wife" made the unlucky victim smart at the time^ 
but the style of the work— a copy of which Lassalle sent to Hans von 
BUlow with the remark that he would "laugh himself to death" over 
it— is far below the author's reputation. Ten pages are taken up with 
an argument that Fichte ' was to the last hostile to Christianity. 
This was the last literary work which Lassalle was able to do for • 
a long time. Stirring events soon occurred causing him to relinquish 
the retirement of the study. 

Lassalle's entrance into public life was accelerated by the con* 
stitutional struggle which began in Prussia in 1862. King William L 
came to the throne on January and, 1861. At that time the Chamber 
of Deputies was strongly Liberal, and when the king endeavoured to 
force through his favourite scheme of army reorganisation he met 
with nothing but opposition. Repeated dissolutions of the Diet 
proved futile, for the Liberal majority always returned stronger than 
before. In September, 1862, Herr von Bismarck was called from the 
Paris Embassy to become Minister President, and the appointment 
was regarded as an intimation that the king had adopted the policy 
of ** No surrender." As the Lower Chamber still refused to adopt the 
Army Bill, and went the length of declaring that in expending mon^ 
without Parliamentary sanction the Government violated the con- 
stitution, the Diet was in October sent about its business, the king 
stating that as the estates had come to a deadlock he would act on 
his own responsibility for the good of the nation. Accordingly, the 
military reforms were proceeded with and completed, and the Govern* 
ment riiled for four years without budget 
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While the constitutional conflict was still in an eariy stage, Lassalle 
was invited to address, in the spring of 1862, one of the ratepayers' 
associations* of Berlin, and he chose for his subject the essence of the 
constitution. In this address,* which was several times repeated, he / 
advanced the doctrine that constitutional questions are questions of 
power. The written constitution is merely the expression of the 
elements of power— as king, nobility, court influence, bankers. Stock 
Excfaaoge, the great manu&cturers, army, populace, &c* which exist in 
a country and their relationship to each other, but these elements of 
power form themselves the real constitution.* Thus the proper con- 
stitution must correspond to this relationship of forces, and one 
consequence deducible from the argument is that so long as a king, 
nobility, and army constitute an undivided element of power, mere , 
written guarantees cannot be binding upon a sovereign. The Pro-' 
gressists were forious at the impudence of one who was formerly an 
awociate in propagating such doctrines, and their Press fulminated at 
him for becoming the tool of the unconstitutional party. The sup- 
poftert of the Government, on the other hand, were delighted at receiv* 
ing an accession of strength Iroin so unexpected a quarter, and the 
KnM^Eiiium§ alluded to Liassalle as a ** revolutionary Jew well known 
in his day, who has with right instinct hit the luul on the head, and 
has Bol 1^ a long way said all he knows and thinks." Truer word was 
never spoken. Lassalle^s tale was only half told, and he probably 
laqgfaed heartily as he saw how short-sighted his critics all were. A 
second addreu soon foUowed with the sufficiently suggestive title 
^MHiat now?" In this addreu he carried his argument forther. As 
in Prussia the army stood behind the Government, what remedy had 
the Parliament against acu which it might deem to be illegal ? Some 
SMd grants ol money should be refused, but this experiment, though 
elective in England, where a preponderance of the organised power was 
on the side of the people, would be fotile in Prussia. The only course 
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open was for the Chambers to refuse to meet This would bring the 
Govenmient face to face with the alternatives of absolutism or surrender, 
\ and as it was impossible for it to rule despotically and thus outrage 
the feelings of all civilised nations for any length of timey victoiy 
would eventually rest with the people. There was now no longer any 
justification for regarding Lassalle as a defender of unconstitutional 
government The second lecture was published like the first and 
widely circulated, but beyond the confiscation of the work at K6nigs* 
beig no harm was suffered by its daring author. 

Less fortunate was Lassalle with his next lecture, delivered on April 
13th, 1863, before an artisans' association in Berlin. On this occasion 
he dealt in a perfectly philosophical and historical way with the develop- 
ment of the State and society since the French Revolution, and he came 
to the conclusion that just as that Revolution gave to the third estate 
the leading place in the Sute, so the German Revolution of 184S had 
elevated the fourth estate to that dignity. Doctrines Uke this were 
not to be tolerated, and when the lecture was published^ the entire 
edition of three thousand copies was seised, while Lassalle was served 
with a writ by the Crown Solicitor requiring him to answer the charge 
of endangering the public peace by publicly exciting sutjects of the 
State to hatred of each other. The trial took place at Berlin on 
January 16th, 1863, and the proceedings, as was to have been expected, 
were very memorable. The prosecution was conducted by a son of 
the philosopher Schelling,* and of this circumstance Lassalle, who 
regarded himself as a defender of science and freedom of philosophical 
inquiry against intolerance, did not omit to make good use. He 
endeavoured to justify himself on the ground of the twentieth article 
of the Prussian Constitution, which says ''Science and its teaching 
are free," holding that this provision was to be understood absolutelyi 
for if the qualification " free within the limits of the penal code" were 
to be added it became meaningless, since such an exemption and 
qualification would cover every expression of opinion. In reply to the 
allegation that the work was not scientific, Lassalle challenged the 
verdict of seven members of the Royal Academy of Sdeaoes : Aqgust 
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Boedds Johannes Schulze,^ Adolf Trendelenboig,' Leopold Ranke,' 
Theodor Monunsen,* H&usser,* and Dr. Pertz.* He declared : "The 
aUiancc of science and the woildng classes, of these opposite poles of 
society, which when they meet will cnish all obstacles to civilisation 
in their iron anns, that is the end to which I have resolved to 
dedicate my life" He was in reality a benefactor and yet they pro- 
secuted him as a criminal He drew a picture of the state of Beriin 
ia the frightltil MdrMiage of 1848, when the barricades were red with 
bloodi the power of the police broken down, the bomrgncisii trembling 
in lear, and Beriin in the hands of a mob^ and he asked if his pro- 
tccutors desired a return of that reign of terror. 

* If not, then thank the men who have devoted themselves to the ^. 
work of filling up the abyss which divides scientific thought and 
kaguage from the people, and so of breaking down the barrier which 
keeps 6oNryssuM and people asunder. Thank these men, who at the 
expense of mental exertions have undertaken a work whose results 
win be to the benefit of each and all of you." 

Then, with a Socrattc air, he exclaimed : ^ Feast these men in the 
PrytaneioQ and do not arraign them !" The trial was a very stormy 
one, and time aAer time the judges, the Crown Solicitor, and the 
defendant engaged in angry and tumultuous argument. Lassalle in 
his defence was seen in all his various moods, as telling words of 
satire and raillery, indignation and fury, remonstrance and persuasion, 
entreaty and pathos left his lips by turn. He treated all the members 
of the Court like so many ninepins, but his handling of the Crown 
Solicitor was especially se^'ere. This functionary had eventually to 
propose that Lassalle should no longer be heard, and that he should 
be reoioved feoia the hall in case of a further attempt to speak. An 
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animated passage followed the President's intimation that right of 
further reply had been taken away. 

"Lassalle : Herr President, I must extract a decision on the point' 
from the entire Court I move for it, and require to be allowed to 
establish this proposition. 

''The Crown Solicitor : I must, on the other hand, protest against 
the accused speaking, since the President has refused him a hearing. 

** Lassalle : This is a confusion of ideas. The opportunity of speak 
ing has been taken from me an /mmI. I have now challenged a 
decision of the Court, and the Court cannot pronounce on so tmpoitaiit 
a matter without first hearing me. 

*' The President : The accused may speak to the question whether 
or not he should be refused a hearing. 

"The Crown Solicitor: Then I will, at least, remark that he cannot 
speak of anything else. 

*' Lassalle : Rest assured that I shall keep to the point* > 

Having got his way, the accused, as may be imagined, was not very 
careful to observe the strict conditions which his prosecutor desired to 
impose. He went back to points previously dosed, traversed ground 
to which he had been refused admission, and said all he wanted to 
say. All that the Court could do was to wonder and be silent The 
dramatic scene was brought to a close by an appeal for acquittal in 
the name of the nation and its honour, of science and its dignity, the 
land and its judicial freedom, and of history's verdict upon the result 
of the trial But the invocation fell on deaf ears, and Lassalle was 
sentenced to be imprisoned four months and to pay the costs of the 
trial This sentence was, however, commuted on appeal into a fine. 

The publication of the defence with the title " Science and the Work- 
ing Men** ' drew upon Lassalle the eyes of many persons who had 
hitherto given no heed to the democratic giant-killer who was making 
himself so much talked about in Beriin. In February, Lassalle pul^ 
lished a small 6roc^tifie, ^ Might and Right," * a sequel to the two 
addresses on the constitution. Herein he gives expression to the 
unmistakable doctrine, ** With the democracy alone is all ri|^t, and 
with it alone will be might" The next publicatioB was, * 

1 Sm origiaia adiilM «r '* X>k WlMotdttft BBd dfe AiMiir * Ibr 
bdWMB tiMMCsnd. tin pvoMcot^o Msd iltePk'MidmB 
S •* Dfo WiMMtdMft wd db AiMmt." 
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Tues and the Condition of the Woiking Classes," ^ which was a fe> 
print of his defence on the rehearing of the trial of January on appeaL , 
These legal proceedings must have given Lassalle annoyance in that \ 
they diveited him Iran political and scientific woric, and, indeed* we 
find him writing to Rodbeitos in Febniaiy, 1863, that he is ''over^ 
bwdened in consequence of a small series of indictments which the 
Crown Solicitor has opened against me, and which compels me to lay 
aside evciything dse in oider to give ilie Iran both broaidsides." But 
anaoyiog as they were^ the prosecutions wero aoi without a com- 
prnsitery ndc^ lor nhey helped toproparo their victim lor the caroer 
•f egilatioa npoo which he was shortly to enter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ORGANISATION OP THE WORKING 

CLASSES 

The Constitutional struggles of 1848-1850 were succeeded by a re- 
markable awakening in the political life of Geimany. The admission 
of the working classes to a share in Parliamentary ai&irs aroused 
wider interest in politics. On many sides bids were made for th« 
favour of the young and growing democracy! and Working Men's 
Associations of various kinds were established in all parts of the coun- 
try. For some years, however, the force of the reaction continued to 
be strongly felt, and during this period little visible progress could be 
made by Socialistic or even advanced Liberal doctrines. One of tho 
first associations formed in the interest of working-men was tha 
** Ctniralvireinjur das WoMder arbHUndin Kiasun in PtiuuitC 
(** Central Association for the Welfare of the Working Classes in 
Prussia '"X which was constituted in April, 1848. This organisation 
was reactionary, and was formed with the view of leading the popular 
classes in the path of moderation, and its programme was in every 
respect a worthy one, but it cannot be said to have at any time enlisted 
the sympathies of the masses. The membership was 344 in the first 
year, but this number fell to 155 in 1862, when Ferdinand Lassalle't 
agitation began. A far more important part was played in the politi- 
cal history of the time by the i4ri^«^«y^iV^ifiiis^nvfWiv/,associatkms which 
were semi-political in character, though they professed to have lor 
their object the intellectual advancement of the working classes. It 
became clear, however, that the Governments, now supported by the 
reaction, were not inclined to be lenient with any new tendencies to- 
wards disorder which might show themselves. In 1851, some of the 
States concluded treaties for the expulsion of political suspectS| and 
not a few leaders of the Socialistic movement were compelled to with- 
draw from Geiman sdL It was not k>ng before the Working Men^ 
Associations fell under suspicion, and measures were taken for tlwir 
suppresston. On April i4tb9 1853, a report was presented to the Ger- 
man Diet which stated :- 
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^ After various Federal GovemmenU have in the ordinary way of 
dipkmiaqr called attention to the dangers which threaten poblic safety, 
<|wtag to the activity of the Working Men's Associations spread over 
a large part of Germany, the Governments of Austria and Prussia be- 
lieve that they will be meeting the wishes of the Federal Governments 
when they bring forward the question of adopting means for counter- 
acting the injurious influence exerted by these associations, especially 
on the labouring dass. If it be beyond doubt that success can only be 
attained by common and identical measures on the part of all Federal 
Governments, the question still appears to require preliminary inquiry, 
what extent should be given to the resolutions to be adopted, in order, 
' oa the one hand, that associations of a revolutionary character may 
with safety be suppressed, and, on the other hand, that the existence of 
such associations as pursue useful purposes may not be prevented, and 
that no unnecessary interference with free intercourse may take pbce."* 

On this occasion Herr von Bismarck spoke in fevour of legislative 
measures, for he regarded the influence of the associations as in- 
jurious. The result of the proposal of the Prussian and Austrian 
Governments was the adoption by the Diet on July 13th, i8$4, of a 
•eriotts of resolutions intended to effectually check the agitation of 
political organisations. Clause 3 of the treaty ran :«** In regard 
cspedaUy to political associations, in so iar as they are not prohibited 
by the law of the country, or require in each case the special sanction 
of the authorities, the Governments concerned are in a position to de- 
cree special and temporary restriaions and prohibitions in conformity 
with the existing drcnmstances." The flnal clause ran : — 

** In the interest of the common safety all Federal Governments un- 
dertake further to dissolve, within two months, the working men's 
aa t o ci atiops and fraternities existing in their territories which pursue 
political, Socialistic, or Communistic purposes, and to fbibid the re* 
I aoscitaiioii of such organisations under poialty." 

The next thing was to deal with the Press, and afker long negoda- 

Itioa and deliberation, a stringent Press Law was adopted by resohttkm 
of the Diet on July 6th, 1954. This law made ''special personal 
liceaoe" necessary to the carrying on of the callings of printer, litho- 
fiapher, bookseller, art-dealer, eeoood-hand-bookseller, oWner of dr- 
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dilating library or reading-room, and newspaper or print seller. The 
publisher of a periodical was required to deposit bail ranging from 
5000 thalers (as a rule) to 500 thalers (in exceptional caaesX and if 
judicial proceedings were rendered necessary by any action of his, the 
costs were to be defrayed from this deposit, which must, however, be at 
once made up to the full amount The hardest provision was one 
which made it dangerous for newspapers to criticise public men or to 
publish sutemenu objectionable to the Governments or the authori- 
ties. An unhappy time followed for the Press, or at least for that 
section which had hitherto made show of advanced political tenden- 
cies. By means of this and other repressive measures, indirectly 
repressive but still very effective, most democratic journals wera re* 
duced to extremities. Many succumbed to the penalties for mtsde* 
meanour, and others to the burden of high bail, stamp duty, or as in 
Hambuig advertisement duty. Those that succeeded in eluding their 
persecutors were compelled, when discussing political and sodal 
questions, to exercise a moderation which was as distasteful and irk* 
pome as it was purposeless for agitation. The right of public meet* 
ling was also restricted. Obstacles were placed in the way of out-door 
assemblies, and indoor assemblies were subjected to surveillance. It 
seemed as though the working classes would have to cast politics 
away from them. The measures adopted appeared to succeed ae 
well, that in May, 1857, a report could be presented t(} the Federal 
Diet, wherein it was suted that Frankfort, which had fo^ years been a 
chief seat of the ^ revolutionary elements," had been delivered from the 
hands of the democracy, whose literature had no longer a sale.^ After 
all, the democratic movement had not been killed, or even scotched : 
it had only disappeared from the surface, and this was befbre kmg 
seen to be the fact 

Another movement fared better, the co-operative movement, begun 
by Schulse-Delitzsch, an influential politician, and a political eoono* ( 

mist' Although Schulze was known to hold Progressist opinions, hit y j 

associations were allowed to exist on the understanding that they 
would be good and give the Governments no trouble^ a condition \ 

readily complied with, and faithfully adhered ta The co-operadve 



1 " IVbuiwu im BiMMtoifg," (toL 1 5 of tin *' PMblicitioiii — ■ 4im K— j^ 
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movement if important, not only because for a time it took great hold 
of the people, hut because it was indirectly instrumental in bringing 
LaMalle to the ftont as a rival agitator and propagandist Hermann 
Sdiiibe was bom at Delitndi, in Prussian Saxony, August 39th, 1808. 
He studied jurisprudence at Leipzig and Halle, and afterwards occu* 
pied judicial posts under the Government, becoming District Judge at 
Delitach in 1841, a position which he held until 185a In 1848, he 
was eleaed to the Prussian National Assembly, and the following year 
be became a member of the Second Chamber, in which he sat as 
Schulie-Delttisch, a name which has since adhered to him. Being a 
member of the Progressist party, he proved a thorn in the Govern- 
ment*s desh, aad he was made District Judge at Wreschen, but he le- 
toreed later to the Prussian Diet, and became also a member of the 
North German and German Reichstags. For more than thirty years 
Schulie headed the co-operative movement in Germany, but his self* 
tacfifioe impoverished him, and although his motto as a social re- 
former had always been * Self-help,* as opposed to Lassalle^s ^ Sute- 
help^" be was compelled in his declining years to accept a gift ol 
£7000 from his friends. Schulse died honoured if not iamous on April 
agth, 1883. 

Sdrabe-Delitxsch is the father of the co-operative movement in 
Germany. He had watched the development of this movement 
ia England, aad as early as 1848 he had Ufted up his voice in espousal 
of co-operative principles ia his own country. Though a Radical, / 



Sdiulie was no Socialist, aad he believed co-opentioo to be a power- 
fol weapon wherewith to withstand the steady advance of Sodalistid 
doctriacs ia GermiAiy. Besides carrying on agitation by means ol 
platfoffm-fpeakiog, be published varioas works 00 the subject, the 
cUef of which are: ** Die arbeitenden Klassen und das Associations- 
wetca la Deotschland, als Programm ra etnem deotschen Congress,*' 
(Leiprii^ 1858) ; ** Kapitel su etaem deotschen Arbeitercatechlsmos^* 
(Leipdg^ i86j); ''Die Ab«Jiaflimg des geschftftlkhea Risico dnreh 
Herm Lanalle," (Beriin, 186$) ; ''Die Entwkkelung des Genossea- 
ia DeutscJUaad,** (Beriia, 1870); aad "Die Geaeeeaa- 
ia eiaielBen C e w eibsi weigea,'' (Leiptig, i8yj). Schuhe advo* 
the appttcatioa of the co-operative priadple lo ot^ Ofgaalsa- 
tioas thaa the English stores, and espedally to loaa, mw arterial, aad 
iada<rial amedatlnas HeaiadeapcactiealbegiaoiBgaihisowahoaw 
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and the adjacent town of Eilenburg, where in 1849 ^ established two 
co-operative associations of shoemakers and joinersi the object of 
whidi was the purchase and supply to memben of raw material at 
cost price. In 1850 he formed a Loan Association {Voneknssviiridtii 
at Delitzsch on the principle of monthly payments, and in the follow* 
ing year a similar association on a huger scale at £ilenbui|^. For a 
long time Schulze had the field of agitation to himseM, and the con- 
sequence was that the more intelligent sections of the woridng classes 
took to his proposals readily. Another reason for his success, how- 
ever, was the niict that the movement was practical and entirely im« 
political It was a movement from which the Socialistic element was 
absent, and one in which, therefore, the moneyed classes cookl safely 

1 co-operate. Schulie, in fact, sought to introduce reforms social rather 
than Socialistic. The fault of his scheme as a regenerative agency was 
that it did not affect the masses of the people, and thus the roots of 
the social question were not touched. Schulze could only look for 
any considerable support to small tradesmen and artisans, to those who 
were really able to help themselves if shown the way. But his motto of 
'* Self-help " was an unmeaning gospel to the vast class of people who 
were not in this happy position. As we «hall later see, Lassalle de- 
tected this vulnerable point in his rival's armour, and made the best 
of his advantage. The movement neared a turning point in 1858. - 
In that year Schulze identified himself with the capitalist party at a 
congress of German economists, held at Gotha, and he soon began to 
lose £atvour with the popular classes. The high-water mark was 
reached in 1860^ at which time the co-operative assodatioos had a 
membership of 200^000^ and the business done amounted to 40yooo^OQO 
thalers or about ;£6^ooo^ooo ; the capital raised by contribution or 
loan approaching a third of this sum. In the year 1864 no fewer than 
800 Loan and Credit Assodaticms had been established, while in 1861 
the number of Raw Material and Productive Associations was 1 72, and (^ 

that of Co-operative Stores 66. Possibly the movement might have \ 

continued to prosper, even though Schulze was suspected of sympathy 
with the capitalists, had no rival appeared on the scene. But a rival . 
did iqypear, and he was none other than Lassalle. Lassalle began by 
warmly acknowledging the beneficent services which Schulae had 

\ rendeied to his fellow-men, and he ended by vilifying the philanthro- 
pist— for such Schulze undoubtedly waa-*in one of the most raooonMs 
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vocks ever penned.^ Schuke might have known that he was no 
natch for the brilliant intellect of a man like Lassalle, bat he defied 
the lightning and sniiered for his temerity. 

We are now nearing the eventfol inauguiation of an association 
whose appearance heralded the birth of the German Sodal-Democra- 
lic movement At the time already reached there were three great 
patties in Germany, the Conservative or Reactionary, the National 
Liberal, and the Democratic party. The Conservatives formed the 
Great German party, which desired the retention of Austria in the 
Federal onion, while the Liberals constituted a Small German party, 
whose aims were the unity of Germany under Prussian hegemony and 
the exclusion of Austria. These parties rallied round associations 
known as the Grossdeutscher Verein,* and the Deutscher National- 
Verein.* The Democratic or working-men's party was alone without 
Offgantsation. Of the existing associations it was naturally more in 
sympathy with the National than the Great German, but that body 
was under the influence of the middle and higher classes, and it re- 
fased to admit working-men save as honorary members. In l86i, 
how ever, the Progressist party was formed, and it drew into its ranks a 
large number of Democrats who had held aloof from the Liberal 
puty. For a time Lassalle identified himself with the Progressists, 
but hb claims to recognition were so completely ignored that he fin- 
ally withdrew, and henceforth became a violent opponent of the party. 
The Progressists formed, however, in 1863, by far the strongest and 
most vigorous party in the country, and all the large towns were in 
their hands. There is no telling how kmg the working class party 
ought have been without its desired organisation had not the Ldpcig 
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Working Men's Association ^ resolved to take the lead. A Committee 
was appointed to take steps for the establishment of a Working Men's 
Association for all Germany. The first meeting was held in Berlin in 
October, 1862, but utter confusion existed in the minds of all the dele- 
^ gates as to the purposes and programme of the organisation to be 
formed. One party was in &vour of a non-political platform, and an- 
I other wished the association to be an appendage of the Progressist party. 

At this juncture, when the Committee was sorely in need of 
, advice, a man came forward*-a very deus ex Modlfiuf— who^ better 
than any one else, was able to set it on the right path. This was 
Ferdinand Lassalle. Lassalle, as we have seen, had on April 12th, 
1862 — which has been called the birthday of German Social-Demo- 
cracy— addressed a Trade Association in Berlin, and the address bad 
been published with the title ''Arbeiterprogramm.* This hroekmrit 
came to the notice of the Leipitg Committee, which in February, 1863, 
invited Lassalle to explain his views. He did not hesitate to comply 
with the request He felt that the time for silence had passed, and 
that he must now speak out Many friends advised him to keep quiet j 

if he loved peace, and even those who saw the expediency of action _ 

refused to give encouragement out of regard for his happiness. Las- 
salle once referred to the importunities of his well-wishers as follows : ^ 

" I answered all this with old Luther. ' Here I stand, I can do no 
other : God help me, amen.' And if I had at that moment been 
morally dead and were to have been physically torn into seventy-seven 
pieces, I could not have done otherwise." 

Theory, he felt, was of no value without practice, and his resolutkin 
was that he would enter the fray ** even if it cost his head three and 
thirty times." This was early in February, at which lime he was 
enga^l^ with his friend Zi^ler on the outlines of a workman's 
insurance scheme, which was at once thrown aside. (^ 

Lassalle placed hb views before the Leipsig Committee in the fonn > 

of an ** Open Reply Lettei."* In this letter, the doctrines propoanded^.-- ' ' 
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ia which will call for notice later, he advanced a new programme as 
attractive as it was revolutionary. Hitherto the Committee had been 
floondering about In a hog of commonplace proposals for social reform, 
few of which could help in the construction of a popular platform for 
agitatiott. IVhen Lassalle read In the newspapers that It had been 
discussing free migration and free choice of vocations he ''smUed 
sadly," as he says, and he quotes a distich from Schiller for the 
benefit of these men who were debating questions ''more than fifty 
years too late": — 



' JdM bsff tdioa badita* kh «ieb MtlM If ■•• mi RWdMB, 
Atar iMk' kh M tie Mdi tia fnwMSfelcr ir«A/ f - 1 



Why need they trouble their heads about free migration and free 
csefdse of crafts ? These were things which Legislatures now decreed 
in silence ; they no longer required debate. Then, again, a part of 
the Committee wished to establish savings banks, relief funds, and co- 
operative stores, but Lasialle answered that plans of this kind did not 
go below the surface of the social question. They were like the 
peddle of the steamship^ agiuting the face of the water but leaving 
the depths untouched. The kernel of the problem Lassalle saw In 
the ''iron economic law," esublished by Ricardo^ that "the average 
wages of kibour always remain reduced to the necessary subsistence 
which lsi conformably with the prevailing standard of life of a nation, 
requisite to the prolongation of existence and the propagation of the 
spedes."* Of what good, he asked, were Schuln's self-help assoda- 
tioos to people who were barely able to live? Credit and raw- 
material societies were all very well for small tr a d esmen , who were 
MM without capital, but to the great bulk of the labouring class they 
were a mockery. Even the small faidastry wouhl only ba able for a 
tisne to compete with iu great rival, capitalism. Similarly, the co- 
ope ratlv aseodations were inadequate, for it was not as consumers 
but p rod uce rs thai the working dastes suflered. "As con su me w wt 
ait ia general all equal already. As before the geadaime% so also 
before the sellers, all men are equsl if they only pay.* Tberewasooly 
mm solnlion of the difficulty : the ktboursr must be his own p roduc er, j 

■m lMM« I fa k s SvMiiait rfsMt" 

•"O ft lll l M ll| H i<Mi ln rP^tSiM</«*ii« 
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The working classes must be organised into Prodactive Assodattons 

and the State must provide the necessary capital Thus alone would 

the produce of labour fall to its rightful owner, the producer. But 

I how to bring the State over to such a plan ? Easily done, answered 

/ Lassalle. "The working classes must constitute themselves an in- 

/ dependent political party and must make ttniversal, equal, and direct 

I suffrage their watchword. The representation of the working classes 

\ in the legislative bodies of Germany— that alone can satisfy their 

\ legitimate interests in a political sense."^ Let them acquire their 

\ rightful l^slative power, and they would soon be able to give effect to 

\ their will 

The publication of the Letter produced a great sensatum, and a 
majority of the Committee adopted it with enthusiasm. It was the 
first time any definite project had been laid before them« and light 
began to spring out of darkness. Althou^ Lassalle had once pre- 
dicted that his Letter would have the same effect as the publication of 
the theses by Luther, he had not been without grave anxiety as to its 
reception by the masses. " Perhaps," he said, ** the working classes 
in general are not ready, and in that case I am certainly a dead man*" 
The moderate leaders of the labour party were, it is truei shocked, and 
men like Rossmiissler* threw themselves into the arms of the Pro. 
gressist party, but on the whole Lassalle had good cause to be satisfied 
with the result of his hardihood. And now began a long and severs 

E'tralry between two movements-— that of Lassalle^ based on the pria- 
ple of State-help ; and that of Schulze, who adhered still to his 
otto of self-help. F. A. Lange ' has well compared these remarkablo 
men to two great millstones grinding one another. Apart fimn tho 
inherent strength of the causes, every advantage appeared to be on the 
side of Schulze, who had at his bade the entire Progressist party, in 
whose hands were neariy all the important newspapers in the country* 

1 '* OSenci AatvoctadimbcB." 

tOtioDuBOMrwritts lo Laiaalla, MMtk i6ck : "RonalnltrblMoBiliuUyM aitMlitkt 
ProswMitl party." RoHnMialcr bad lamad, dnrfas tht Ubm tka r^*^"'"** had baas da> 
UbMBtfakK, as addraia 10 tha imUas daian (** Eb Wflrt as dia daMMbia AibaiMr," Baril% 
1M3, tboiitb iba introdaoioa b dalad Daeaabar m^ il6^ la vbbb ba iOi«bt !• ifw 
la idFiaiipiovcnMiB. 

• "IHa Afbabarftaga^ Bwa Badaaf ag fUr Gaeawwtft — d Ziitawft* (aad 
dHV,iS|a)^ FkiadricbAlba>tZ4Mea,pbiloaapbarMidpaliiical 
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Both puty and Preu oiteied into a conspiracy of tilencOi and it wai 
•ooM time before Laisalle^s agitation was openly lecognised as a fact 
desenriag of serioos treatment Schulse had further the inestimable 
advantage of priority. His name had already become a household 
word in a huge part of Prussia, and it wu also known in other Sutes, 
while Lassalle was a comparative stranger to the working classes, save 
In the Rhine Province, At the outset of the struggle, Lassalle was 
genermis in his irealment of his opponcnti of whom ho said i 

*Mle Is the only member of hli pArtyiIhe ]*ro||reiilst party '-and 
this It ihiin>riire sll the iimre lo his prnlsQ^who has done anything for 
iha |MMi|ihs ThrtHitfk bis li)il«riiiltfnlile enorffy ha baCAino, though 
•landlitM ahma ami living In llie most rieprNnml tlmos, the father and 
I^HHHUr nf iliw (IPHttan r(i.iitN*i'itilva systi^ini and he has thus given an 
|iit|NilMi III ilm riiu«M Iff MM<M«ln(l(m having farrearhlng reitllti-^A 
merit Ibr which, iltmigh diitrrlng widely (mm him tkeoretirallyi I In 
spirit warmly shake hU handi** Uberal prniM like litis only brings 
Into more painful relief the abuse and undignified scoff which Laisnlle 
at a hiler stage of his auitaiion heaped upon a rival who was eariler 
In the flekl than himself, and whose motives were certainly not less 
disinterested than his own. 

The Leiptig Committee, meanwhile, found Itself upon the horns of 
a dilemma. It had to choose whom It would serve t Lassalle or 
Schulso^Lassatle with his Productive Associations or Schulse with 
C^^^ration. The former was Invited to address a working*men's 
nseeting at Leiptig, and this he dkl on April i6th, 1863, traversing 
again the ground covered in the ^Open Letter."^ On this occasion 
he was able to announce that his Sute Socialism had won the approval 
of Pr o f e ss or Wottke,* of Leipsig, and of Lothar Bucher.* In order 
to bring matters to a climax, the Committee finaDy invited both 
Lassalle and Schulse to speak before a congress of worlung*men at 
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Frackfort-on-Main on May 17th. They were to have publicly dis* 
puted, tike Luther and Eck at Leipiig» but excusing himself on the 
plea of Parliamentary duties, Schulze did not respond to the invita^ 

Itiom Lassalle had thus to contend with opponents who were leader^ 
less, and victory was easily worn Thirteen hundred delegates of 
Working Men's AiioelAilons were prcieni, and the proceedings lasted 
two days, LanAAlla delivered two adilrosnoA* and tlie«e were warmly 
doUlOili ThA( lie alirlUiKed gr^al liii|Nmance to the dscUlon which 
wan 10 )4a «)oine (0 U Nhown by ilie concluding words of the second 
iIa/h mUli'^niii ** If you vole agAlnii \\\^f he naldi '* if the ixM 
n)i\|orUy of the (ieriuan working class vote agulnsi mO| then I ilmll 
siiy io llurr ncluiUQi 'You are riMht— ihriio |)Oopto Rra not ytt 
advanrsd p\m\^\\ Ui bo helped.* If 1 ilioutilu only of myielf and my 
natural cgolim, I ihould be compollcd to dciire ardently that you 
would deckle ngalnit n)0 1 for if you, and not only you. but the grrai 
minority of the fierman working cla«s, wc^re to do thai, I ihould-* 
Justified In the eyes of science and certain of being Justified by his* 
tory— withdraw quietly to science { I should, with a sad smite at your 
unreadiness, stretch myself out perhaps in the Gulf of Naplesi and let 
the soft breexes of the South blow over me ; I should spare myself a 
life full of torment, exertion, vexationi and worry. Thus your decision 
would be exceedingly easy to bear. Hut you would lose one of the 
best friends of your class, and you would not only lose me, but pei^ 
haps for decades every one wishful to help you would be frightened. 
He would say to himself: ' This class is not ready; let me be warned i 

by the example of Lassalle.' Therefore I tell you, by all the love for 
the cause of the working cUsses which I bear in me^ my whole soul 
hangs on your decision." 

j Lassalle conquered. On May 19th a vote was taken, and after 
forty delegates had left the hall with a cheer for Schulie-Delitisch, the 
programme of Productive Associations and universal suflrage was 
adopted by four hundred votes to one. Lassalle had reached a turning- 
point in his life. Henceforth he was to stand out the head of the 
democratic movement in Germany. The task which he had under- 
taken—that of converting the worldng classes to views for the accept* 
ance of which they had had little preparation— seemed| and indeed 
wasy a formidable one^ and a man not endowed with an indomitable 
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win, uA . confidence which «• power could Aake, would h.ve««- 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

THE PRODUCTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

When Lassalle entered the locial and political arena as agitator and 
reforroeTi one of the firat things he did was to seek the co-operation of 
Karl Rodbertus, who was his senior in years, and greatly his superior 
as a political economist^ That he had a very high opinion of tho 
Pomeranian landowner and sage is shown hy many passages in aa 
extensive corrr ^ndence^ Fhrni Rodbertus his mind, indeedi received 
important and bi^ncHcial stimulus, and he meant all he said when bo 
wrote, " Intellectual intercourse with a man like you, is amongst the 
pleasantest things wherewith one can at present refresh himselC* ' Ho 
tells Rodbertus at another time, ** You cannot form an adequate idea 
of the weight which I attach to your views,"* and even when differing 
from his friend on crucial principles, he says he wUl weigh all 
criticism *' as carefully and painfully" as he thinks out his own writ* 
ings. The two men had as economists very much in common and 
took naturally to each other. Lassalle goes so far as to say, ''Wo 
appear in mind to have come into the world like Siamese twins,* and 
this statement hardly involves an exaggeration. 

Lassalle thought that with Rodbertus at his side his agitation 
would be sure to carry all before it Unfortunately, however, lor his 
hopes, it was impossible to induce Achilles to don his aimour. For 
the attitude of reserve which Rodbertus, in spite of urgent entreaty and 
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of an impoitunity which at last becomes ahnost amusingi persisted in 
maintaining, there were two cogent reasons. In the first place, he was a 
man whose retiring disposition became a stronger trait in his character 
the older he grew. At the time of Lassalle's appearance as a popular 
leader he had long passed the prime of life. The attention which had 
in younger years htfXi divided between politics and science* was now 
concentrated opon his ftvourite study, political economy. For public 
activity^ he had no inclination whatever. He was essentially a 
student, and he rightly felt that his proper sphere was the study and 
not the platform. But even if Rodbertus had been willing to share in 
the bustle and tumult of agitation, there was another obstacle in the 
way of co-operation in the new movement, and this was insuperable ' 
He did not think Lassalle's programme was a practical one. He has 
referred to this disagreement as follows \— 

* I had to decline participation in Lassalle*s agitation since we could 
not agree on the two principal ends of the agitation. (1.) Lassalle 
wished to improve the condition of the working classes by means of a 
uoivenal system of Productive Associations. I, on the other hand, 
wished to retain the wages principle, though, of course, to have it re* 
formed by the Sute. (2.) Lassalle wished to make the Socialist party 
at the same time a political party. I wished it to remain an entirely 
economic puty. Lassalle made the formation of a political party a 
tim qmm non of association with him. His reasons were the following. 
The working-men had already become under Schnlie-Delitach a 
political party, but a party misguided economically. They could only 
be rescued from thif economic misguidance by increased politicid 
agitation. Thence, the demand for universal suflrage, to which the 
Free Trade democracy had already become much inclined."^ 

When one considen the standpoinu uken up by these two men, 
who, though hokling views so similar in theory, differed radically in 
the practical applicatioo of them, it is impossible to come to any other 
eonchnion than that both were right It was manifestly too much to 
cipeet that Rodbertus wookl pin his feith to the Productive Aasoda* 
ikM^ when that wookl mean the abaadoBmen^of projecu of aodal 
refetm which he had ^Mnt the best yean of hb life in perfecting. But 
pBltfag thit a spe ct oftheq^WitioaaaidebRodbertni was felly p touadod 
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in his own mind that the Productive Associations would fiiil to do any 
good. Lassalle had, on the other hand, great, though not complete^ 
confidence in his own pUuii and when Bodbertus hints that the Iny of 
the difficulty is to adjust production to consumption, he triumphantly 
exclaims that this is just what the Productive Associations will da 
** For," says he, ''it can hardly be doubted that if they were established 
on a large scale with the aid of State credit, an entire branch of pro- 
duction would in a short time combine in one Association— or in very 
few. This branch Association would have, in its business books, the best 
statistical information as to consumption. The competition leading to 
over-production could only exert an effect— and that would be vastly 
diminished— from abroad. Eventually over-production would not in 
reality be over-production, but production in advance, since these 
Associations with their enormous credit would not be compelled to sell 
out, and it is this which alone converts excess of production, from pro- 
duction in advance into over-production.*' While^ however, Lassalle 
was so devoted to his Productive Associations he expressed wiUingneas 
to abandon them in favour of a good substitute. ^ If youjwill show 
me an equally efficient remedy," he writes to Rodbertus, '* | am quite 
ready to accept it I have only proposed the Association provtsionallyp 
because I see at present no remedy which would be at once so compsf . 
ratively easy and so efficient Working-men must, however, have some- 
thing quite definite, something that can be grasped, and not a general 
law, if they are to become interested." And again he writes, ^ Only 
because the working classes— and very properiy— like to see some- 
where a how and where, have I proposed the Association with State 
help." 

It was this argument that influenced him when he resolved to 
give to his agitation a distinctly political character. Here^ again, 
Rodbertus was obdurate. To use his own words, be could ''tolerate 
no political agitation which would excite the working classes against ^ 
the existing Executive Power," an expression which well shows how ( 
purely scientific bis Socialistic standpoint was, and how fiv he waa^ 
however sweeping^ his proposals— fiom desiring to see aoctal itHorm 
confounded with social confusion. Lassalle refused to divorce tht 
political and social elements of his movement " Both are,' he said, 
"as necessarily dependent as fonn and substance, and either isolated 
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would be powcriess.'* When Rodbertus apprehended that if great 
weight were attached to the political side of the questiooi the economic 
aide woold be neglected, he only replied, ** Vkommt a deux dnUf as 
Victor Hogo says, and I think you will find that it is the right ann which 
I have, in spite of all, reserved for economics.* And, further, ''Without 
universal suffrage, that is, a practical handle by which to realise our 
claims, we may bea philosophical school, or a religious sect, but never 
a political party. Thus it appears to me that universal sufirage 
belongs to our social demands as the handle to the axe."^ Lassalle 
knew, in &ct, that abstract doctrines of political economy would fidl 
10 touch the sympathies of the masses. They could furnish no efficient ^ 
basis for agitation, and he was an agitator. He saw that it would 
be useless to attempt to rouse the worlcing classes by the statement 
of theories or even hard focts,as that they did not receive their proper 
share of the pioduce of labour and that the capitalist appropriated 
more than was by right his own. Some tangible proposal was neces- 
sary— « proposal simple yet all-sufficient and going to the root of the 
matter— and with this proposal there must be shown the way of 
realising It Thus It was that he came to advocate the Productive 
Association as an end and universal suffirage as a means to this end. 
Yet he never pretended that even the Productive Associations would 
of themselves solve the whole social problem. At the best they were 
a transitional measure. Indeed, in the ** Open Reply Letter '* he 
expressly omits reference to the social problem and its solution, 
regarding his immediate proposals as calculated only to improve the 
ce n di t km of the working chua. The final solution, the supplanting of 
the present Ibrm cf personal property, might require for its accom- 
plisheient Awt hundred years.' Nevertheless, the Associations would 
pave the way for foither progress. There could be little hope of coo* 
dliaiiag views so diveigent as were those of Lassalle and Rodbertus. 
Even LassalleFs appeal to hb friend's sense of duty produced no offset s 
* It would not be right If I were left atone. I have only five fingere 
9m each hand and already eveiyoM of them baa too much to da • • 
Whf should you not speak, who above all othen are caUod 00 to do 
aof Tlw acfOtiatleM were ooothiued for a long time with (Mbeai^ 
fallaatiy 00 both sides, but they ended as they ht§UL 
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Rodbertus decided to stand aloof from the agitation,' and Lassalle 
had to take the field alone. 

Lassalle well knew the importance of making a good beginning, and 
he at once threw the whole of his marvellous energy into the work of 
agitation and organisation. His hopes were huilt on an Associatioo 
having a membership of more than a hundred thousand and an 
agiution fund of 4^0,000 marks C£22,5oo) yearly. " That,** he wrote 
to a friend, ^ womid be a power." The great opponent of the Uniirer- 
sal was the National Association, which professed to have twenty 
thousand members, but Lassalle said frankly, ** We must have seven 
times more membov than the National Association or we shall have 
suffered a ridiculous shipwreck." Before the Universal was formally 
constituted, therefore, he was at work on the platform and in the 
study. He was a puizle to many people — ^to friends who afterwaxdi 
beoune enemies and to enemies who became friends. Fancher,* the 
Free Trade economist, said he knew nothing about political economy ; 
Max Wirth' declared that his *'iron law of wages** had long been 
controverted ; and more than one Working Men's Association found 
him a mere tool of the reaction. In spite, however, of calumny on 
the one hand, and, what was far more damaging, mistrust on the other, 
he refused to be daunted, and by April 22nd he was able to inform 
Rodbertus that besides Leipzig, Hamburg, Dttsseldorf, Solingen, and 
Elberfeld, the Provincial Assembly at Cologne had come over to his 
side. With pride and satisfaction he could write, ''I knew that 
Rhineland would not leave me in the lurch." The tenacity with which 
he kept to his purpose is well shown in another letter to the same 
frien^ written on April 28th. At that time the Press was dosed to 
him, for he was still, regarded as wu quantiti nigligiabU in public 
Lassalle greatly felt the need of publicity, and it was probably 
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tlie shabby treatment received at this time which envenomed his later 
lefefcnces to newspapers and their conductors. Now, as he stood at 
the threshold of his agitation, this attitude of indifTerence and silence 
angered him beyond measorei and he detennined to adopt means 
which would break down the passive opposition. In the Frankfort 
meetingt called for May 17th, he saw the possibility of effecting his 
design. He writes to Rodbertus : 

* You are quite right in saying that such disputes settle nothing. 
But this time I need one. After the way in which the Beriin Press 
lias made use of the woridng-man comedy here, and in view of the 
iact that we have no organ in which to say a word, I require a great 
idmi^ by which to compel the baur;i[it&is^ Press itself to serve me. 
For that reason I wmsi go and win. I tued to do it The people 
there are all against me and have invited me oat of mere courtesy. 
Bat I will leave no stone unturned ; I will shake my old revolutionary 
mane ; and It win go hard if I do not triumph." In the same letter 
he says that the correspondence which he is compelled to keep up 
with followers in all parts is enough to kill him. Everything has to 
be done in breathless haste, and he has not even time to think. 
Early In May he could report with jubilation, The movement is 
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growing, growingi growing." Even the Preu was beginning to break 
silence, and ten journals bad declared for the cause, including tbd - [ 

reactionary KnuM^ZtUung and the Norddiuiscki Altgemntu ZcHum* 
''All would be very beautiful if the burden of work did not oppress . 

me." Then, too^ he was badgered on all hands by his enemies. ** I 1 

have the whole mob on my neck as a wild boar the hounds," he writes I 

from Berlin on May nth, ** but at Frankfort I shall shake myself 
rather unpleasantly." He attended the Frankfort congren accord- 
ingly, and the formation of the Universal Association followed. 
" Frankfort is ours," he writes at the end of May, *' Mayence as well, ] 

and Hanau will be ours very soon." At Frankfort, as we have seen, 
the voting was four hundred to one, and at Mayence it was eight 
hundred to twa On May 26th he writes to Rodbotus : 

^ The first act has been brought to a triumphant dose. The second 
now begins, the numbering or rather the enlistment of members for 
the Association." 

V That Lassalle found it no light task to pilot the Assodatkm aright, 
I and to keep its officials in order, will easily be imagined. He bad 
] himself a thorough knowledge of his mission, but this can hardly bo ' 

said of those who worked alongside of him. The statutes of the As* 
sociation had placed great power in the hands of the president, and it - 
( was not seldom that a mild form of despotism had to be resorted to^ 
/ in order to prevent the disorder that dways arises firom the dash of 
different opinions. Oftentimes he found himself in the position of 
Johnson, and had to confess that although he could fomish his 
opponents with arguments, he could not supplement their intelligence; 
but now and then he had to take up a bolder attitude, as when be 
exclaimed, ** If you are not convinced I shall simply call ' Disdpline ;* 
there must only be one will" But his rare skill as an administrator 
none could question, and his assiduity and eneigy even his enemies 
did not hesitate to recognise. The president worked in Berlin, and \ 

the secretary in Leipcig, the seat of the Association, and for several \ 

months a torrent of pamphlets, drculars, and letters poured over \ 

Germany. Nor was literary hdp wanting from many men who were i 

not able to take part in the agitation publidy. Thus Bemhard Becker^ 1 

published a pamphlet justifying Lassalle against the attacks of 

> B^ektr vat tkt •« of a Thwiaska laad<o«aar. H« itadkd phOoMphy mS poUikal 
•eoMHiy at nofi Ikaa oot aaivwvltVi aai b laid lo bavi baaa dMrndariiadaaaiiadaatky 
i jti i i ia i Radical taadaacha. Ha ttvad mm tbaa ia 8«lla«lMd, aad vUiad BssImS WNie 
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Ufl (klncton.^ Motes Hess, a tried Socialist, issued another on 
^ Tlie right to woricy* and Jean BaptisU von Schweitier,* a Frankfort 
advocate^ wrote a social novel with the title ** Luctnde," which he 
dedicated to Lassalle. The poet Herwegh abo contributed a demo- 
aatic soQf 9 which Hans von Biilow at Lassalle^s request set to music 
Better than all* Rodbertus was persuaded to write an *' Open Letter" 
to the LeipQg Commiuee, which Lassalle published with amend- 
meats.* In this letter the Jagetxow Socialbt commended the As- 
sociation for standing aloof from Schulse's co-operstive scheme, and 
endorsed Lassallcfs statement of the *' iron law." If the working 
dttseii he said, fiuled to participate in the increasing productivityi it 
was dear that others must be benefiting at their expense, and thus 
that the extremes of wealth and poverty must be widening. It was 
BOt the increase in the national wealth, or the possibility afforded to 
the moneyed classes of the more liberal satisfaction of their wants, that 
was a danger to the nation : the danger lay in the unequal distribution 
of the produce^ which led to discord in social reUtiooships. " Look 
at oar circnmstaaces in generali'* he said ; **has the difference in the 
iaeomes of the various classes of society become greater or less since 
we have possessed machinery and railways, and since productivity 
and production have increased so remarkably? The answer cannot 
be doiibtfttL Or look at things more particulariy, and ask the older 
ooes among you whether wages— real wages-^iave in their native 
countries or towns increased during the last forty years as rent, or 
what b the same thing, the value of land, and the a^iital of the coun- 
try have increased?* No^ he answered, for wages were still pressed 
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down to the cost of living, and the labourer was kept from his due 
share in the produce. Rodbertus warned the Assodation against 
political agitation, which he prophesied would fail The programme 
of universal suffrage would make all German Governments their 
enemies— ^md yet they relied on the Sute to help theml The 
*' Open Letter,'' in spite of its encouraging words, contained some un* 
palauble truths, yet, coming from such an authority, LassaHe knew 
better than to ignore it, and so it was published at once. 

At the end of June LASsalle was compelled to recruit his strength in 
Switzerland, and he remained absent from the scene of agitation until 
September. Bemhard Becker,^ whom Lassalle, just before his death, 
nominated his successor in the presidency of the Association, and 
who made up for excess of adulation during his leadet's life by a 
singular display of venom on his decease, sneers at Lassalle for goiog 
away at this time, and says he showed a ^ love of pleasure * which 
proved that ''his person went before his cause." But letters written 
by Lassalle during the second quarter of the year show him to have 
been absolutely exhausted by work. He was ill even when the ac- 
clamation of the Frankfort congress proclaimed him the chosen de- 
mocratic leader in May, and he speaks of himself more than once as 
being ''weary to death." What he had already gone through that 
year would, indeed, have brought far stronger men to the ground. He 
had done a large amount of Uterary work, and had organised a great 
agitation, addressing numerous meetings— often stormy and always 
excited— attending conferences, carrying on an extensive correspond- 
ence, and managing the entire afiairs of an organisation whose tnfla- 
ence extended to all parts of Germany. In addition to this, he had been 
embroiled in police prosecutions, which, however indifferent he may 
have been to them on the score of personal consequences, caused him 
worry and vexation, during his absence from Berlin, however, he 
by no means abandoned his work as president. From his Swiss re- 
treat he directed the movements of his subordinates, and that with as 
much decision and success as though he had been on the spot 

The Association did not make the progress which Lassalle had 
expected. In August, when it had existed a quarter of a year, tha 
members only numbered between nine hundred and a thoonnd, 

> " O n d i klw dw ArbdtmgiialioA P«4iaM4 liirflifc H^ 
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l^MjaAmtz and Haiboiif having together 330^ Elbeifeld aaj, and 
Leipng 150^ whik Berlin had only aa Lassalle had already shown 
that he was discouraged, but he uiged his followers to fresh energy, 
We 6nd him writing on July 18th : 

* Unless the agiution seises hold of the masses of the working 
dassesi do what we may all will be lost If at the expiration of a year 
at the tetest we are not able to secure large numbers, we shall be quite 
impotent, however many moral viaories we may have won." 

Neveitiieless, he would not consent to a false represenution of the 
position of the Association, and when an official hints at it he 
leplies sharply : 

*" You must not allow our agents to tell untruths. You cannot ask 
them to speak of lo/xio memben when we have perhaps only looa 
We can be silent 00 the point, but lying is not the thing for us." 

In August he was so disheartened that he wrote to his secretary 
VahlteichM 

* So there are about 1000 memben in our entire Association I And 
thb is at present the ftuit of our work 1 This is the result for which 
I have worn my fingen through and talked my lungs out This 
apathy of the masses is enough to drive one to despair, is it not ? 
Such indiiference towards a movement which is solely for them, solely 
in their interest I-»and notwithstanding the enormous resources of 
agitation— in an intellectual respect— which have already been ex* 
pended, and which with a nation like the French would already have 
produced vast results 1 When will this dull people shake olT its 
lethargy?" 

Still, he would not abandon hope, and when Vahlteich suggests the 
dissolution of the Association he replies : ** Quite impossible I The 
shame for our nation and party would be too great" Whatever 
happened he would continue until spring or summer. "Only cou- 
ngel"headds. 

Lassalle had promised to return in October, and then **reopen the 
campaign against the Progressists with redoubled energy"' He was, 
however, back in September foil of a great plan upon which he relied 
for the cmtaoo of a new and Inteaser enthusiasm amoogst the 
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working classes. He would review his forces on the Rhine. To the 
Rhine he therefore went, and addressed great meetings at Baimen 
(September 20th), Solingen (sTthX and DQssddorf (28th). The 
address ^ was one of his greatest, if not his greatest, as an agiutor. 
The rhetoric was enchanting, the fire and passion overwhelming, the 
pathos which appeared here and there irresistible. Lassalle seemed 
to grow in strength in proportion as the difficulty of his task increased. 
The Solingen meeting was broken up, it would appear, unjustifiably, 
by the Mayor of the town, and Lassalle, who was escorted to the post- 
office by a vast crowd of sympathisers, telegraphed at once to Minister 
von Bismarck in Berlin calling for satis&ction. So characteristic is the 
despatch that it would be a pity to omit it : 

^ Minister President von Bismarck, Beriin : Progressist Mayor, ai 
the head of ten gendarmes armed with bayonetted rifles, and several 
policemen with drawn swords, has just dissolved without legal grounds 
a working-men's meeting called by me. Vainly protested, appealing 
to the law on coalition. The people— five thousand in the great hall 
of the Schlitzenhalle, several thousands more before the same— re* 
strained with difficulty from acts of violence. Brought by gendarmes 
and tens of thousands of people, who believed me to have been 
arrested, to the telegraph office. Banner of the Elberfeld working- 
men confiscated. I beg for most severe and most speedy judicial 
satisfaction." 

The appeal to Csesar was without effect, but Lassalle was a gainer 
by the notoriety which the event gave him. The new ardour which he 
had gained during his retirement in Switzerland had told, and he re- 
turned to Berlin in a jubilant mood. He could write to Rodbertus : 

** I am delighted and of good cheer, gUd, as Plato sings, * in the 
presentiment of mastery,' and foil of inner assurance." 

And again : 

** I can hardly tell you how fiivourably matters stand on the Rhine, 
seven times better than I had hoped even in my boldest dreams. In 
all Saxony, too^ in Hamburg and Frankfort, there b rapid progitsa. 
I will now concentrate my strength on Berlin." 

The task of winning Berlin over seemed an impossible eoe^ but 
Lassalle loved difficulties. ** Berlin wmsiht nuae," be wrote* "before 
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UK noBths are passed. I will invest it Let me only have aoo work- 
iQg*nien and I shall have aooo^ and soon the whole of them." 
Already he had prepared the way for operations by the circulation of 
sixteen thousand copies of an ** Address to the Working-men of 
Berlin," in which he endeavoured to show that the Progressisu were 
unmanning the artisan, and also sought support for his Productive 
Asaodatkms. Two principal fiictors played against Lassalle's prospects 
of success in Berlin. The one, with which we have already become 
acquainted, was the predominance of the Progressist party, which 
eontroOcd the Press, and the other was the hostility of the police. It \ 
b not a little singular that Lassalle was perpetually being denounced 
as a tool of the reaction, while at the same time the emissaries of 
the law were ever dogging his steps and serving him with indict- 
ments for high treason. Probably Lassalle, with his fondness for 
comparison with Luther, thought of Worms and the devils which the 
Relbmer dared to molest him, as he began the work of subjugating 
BerliiL His friends had said that he could ''do absolutely nothing 
there^" but his answer was that the conquest of Beriin was now ^ the 
most impoitant thing* for him and the cause. All the hostility which 
had been predicted was shown. The Progressist Press did its best to 
stifle the movement, and the police, by compelling the owners of 
asaembly-rooms to refuse him admittance, by molesting members of 
the AsaodatioQ, and by confiscating the agitator's published writings, 
ably seconded the endeavours of the opposition party. On November 
sand, the police forced their way into a room in which Lassalle was 
speaking and arrested him on a charge of high treason, based on the 
publicatioQ of the ''Address." He was, however, bailed out in three 
days on providing sureties of ^Sa^ The "investment" of Beriin did 
Boi sttcoeed to the extent that was hoped, but good headway was 
made, and at the end of December Lassalle was able to address not 
only indulgent but enthusiastic audiences of working*men in the strong- 

It was BOW that Wilhehn Liebknecht, one of the principal leaders 
of the German Sodal-Dcmocratic party of t»4ay, Joined the Uni- 
vtfsal Association, and the president oongimtulated himself on the 
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acquisition of a valuable recruit Thus ended the year 1863. The 
agitation had only partially (mMpered, so &r as its immediaf 
purpose was concerned, but it had giTen an incaknlable impetoi 
to Uie democrmdc causey and iu author and only evangetist. Ferdi* 
ijAWMJ Tfflffta l l ftj had become for the ttme the noil frtrt^H^t pyMic 
in Germany* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FAILURE OF LASSALLE'S AGITATION. 

During the winler of 1863-1864 Lassalle's time wu divided between 
the woik of hit Association and an extensive series of disputes with 
law courts and oflktal bodies. Bernhaid Becker enumerates no fewer 
than fifty-five documents of all kinds which were exchanged between 
Lassalle and various legal and municipal authorities during this time. 
Twice he was arrested in Berlin on account of the publication of 
writings deemed to be treasonable, and his followers in that city had 
hardly less unpleasant experience than himselff for the police were 
determined to put a stop to their propagandism. The wonderful 
energy of the man is shown by the fitct that, in spite of a thousand 
and one occurrences which would have rendered the average mind 
incapable of the concentration necessary to thoughtful literary woric, 
he p rod uc ed in January, 18649 ^ volume of nearly three hundred pages, 
criticising the doctrines of Schulse-Delitssch,' which he wrote in four 
monthSi The woric is not, however, one that helps Lassalle's reputa* 
tioo greatly. It is a woric, it is true, of gitat ability ; it shows a 
mafvellotts mental grasp, and a rare power of penetration ; bat firom 
the esthetic point of view, it leaves everything to be desired. The 
tone b undignified, and at times coarse, as when Lassalle, in a vulgar 
simile, vnlgariy e3q>ressed in the original, likens hb antagonist to an 
eviscerated deer. The work has not undeservedly earned the title of 
Sckimffmirkf for it teems with abuse where^ alx>ve all things, the 
soberest argument b desirable. 

Pressure of woric and the provocation of innumerable enemies told 
00 hb health at thb time, and he writes 00 February I4tb : 

** I am dead*beat ... My excitement b so great that I can no 
longer sleep at night I roll about on my bed till five o'clock, and 
then get np with hea da che and thoroughly exhausted. I am over> 
wofkod, overvexeited, over*wearied to the most frightfol degree. The 
mad exertion of writing *Bastiat-Schube^' in addition to all my other 
works the deep and pahifol disiOasioB, the gnawii^ liilMr veatioo, 
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which the indifTerence and apathy of the working classes, taken in the 
mass, caose me— all this has been too much even for me. I am cany- 
ing on a mltUr di dufi^ and inwardly I am vexed to death, and that 
the more as I cannot give vent to this vexation and overcome it.** 
And again, the same month : 

** I am so brought down by inordinate exertbn and excessive nervoua 
excitement through work, that my nerves hang loose like cords about 
my body. There is for every nature, what I did not wish to believe, a 
Ni mmisy and I have this time sadly violated it Adieu, your wretched 
F. Lassalle."^ ' 

Still, he would not despair, dark as the outlook appeared. The * 

motto which Carlyle wrote in his journal, round the sketch of a flick* 
ering candle, was his as well^*' Ttrar dum protim^ " Let me be ' 

wasted so I am but useful. " *' I will not let the banner faU,** he writesi 
* so long as even a small flame of hope gleams on the horizon.'' The 
difficulties and sufferings must have been great when they proved 
'* too much even for me,* but like a '' brave man struggling with the 
storms of fate," he determined still to press onward. LassalM en* 
feebled condition was not the only misfortune with which the Universe 
Association had to contend. Another was the lack of flrnds. Oa 
February 14th, the president writes to one of his agents : 1 

'*I can furnish absolutely no more money, and it is| equally 
impossible to let the Association fell to the ground, so long as there is 
hope in the political heavens. I have not only reached the limits of 
the financial sacrifice which I am able to make, but I have really iar 
exceeded what I could reasonably sacrifice. You know what financial 
sacrifices I made up to last September : what a capital there I " 

Before it is supposed that he here exaggerates the help which came 
from his own purse, it should be remembered that the revenues of the 
Association were insignificant, for not only were the contributioos re- 
quired of members very small, but the secretaries of the branches often 
neglected to collect them, or when collected to forwaid them to the 
head treasury, while, on the other hand, the expense of the agiutioa-- 
in organisation, in the publication of pamphlets^ the snbsadisieg of 
poor democratic newspapers, and a hundred other ways— inast have 
been enormous, and Lassalle was responsible for alL' 
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The lint trial of 1864 arose out of the publication of the ** Address 
to the Working*iiieii of Berlin," which appeared on October 14th, 1863. 
In thb address LjusaUe said the primary object of the Universal 
Asso cia t i on was the attainment of universal suffrage. When this had 
been gained the Prussian Sute would be remoulded into a ''democratic 
States" the object of which would bo the improvement of the social 
condition of the working classes by legislation, funds being granted for 
the formation of Productive Awociations. The Prussian State, he 
said, had never been founded on justice, ''and everyone who agitates for 
C**« maintenance of the constitution must be regarded as an enemy 
of the popular party." This Unguage was bad enough, but when 
LassaOe declared that the folly of the Government had brought 
Prassia to the eve of a great social revolution, and finally sneered at 
the "sceptitb crown, star, and other toys,* he manifestly established 
hiascU^ inthe eyes of the authorities, as a man whose freedom it would 
be dangerous to tolerate. He was, therefore, summoned to answer the 
threefold charge of inciting to the alteration of the Prussian coostito- 
ttoo by violence^ of publicly ridiculing State institutions^ and of 
iasnitiag the Mhiistry of Sute. The trial took place on March lath, 
and the Oown Solicitor proposed as punishment three years* Im- 
prisenmenl, a fine of a hundred thalers C£iS)f *ad five years' police 
MTveillaaoe. Lassalle spoke for four hours amid storm and wild 
wsfo^oQing. He began by deriding the high^treasoo scare which 
had taken poseetskm of the people in high plaoesi but which gavo him 
■0 alann^ and quoted the satire : 



** !• IM •!• NdMi VImd ate 4am HcdNwnili t 
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LaseaUe sought to refoie the Crown's interpreution of his utiemaoet 
•ad of the constitution, and he drew a compnrison between himself 
and Sir Robert PmL 

"When Piel repealed the Corn Laws, and many voices in the 
Honse of Coounens thaakwl him for it, he saidi « These thanks beloof 
Ml to me bat to RidMUPd Cobdca.' But instead of fbUowing that «• 
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ample (added Lassalle) the Crown Solicitor charges me with high. ;j 

treason. A truly melancholy difference between the drcumitanoes of 
England and those here." 

The President of the Court objected to the comparison as nntenable 
and Lassalle rejoined : 

" The agitation which causes me to appear here and that of Cobdeo 
are on exactly the same lines, and the comparison of the two is a 
justifiable part of my defence. . . (and elsewhere) The com duties were i 

based on the law. In regard to their obligation there is no difference 
between law and constitution." 

From beginning to end the proceedings were tempestuous. Lassalle \ 

demanded to be allowed to conduct his defence in his own way, and 
to say what he pleased. The consequence was that he was repeatedly | 

called to order, treatment which raised his indignation to a high pitch* j 

When he quoted a poet the President asked that such ** effusions" \ 

might be omitted, and the same intenuption taking place again as lie was 
about to strengthen his case by a passage from '^ Wallenstein's Death,** 
Lassalle exclaimed in fury: ''Aie then our great poets — ^is Schiller 
proscribed in these halls r" on which he continued the quotation with* 
out further molestation. Fortune favoured the brave, for Lassalle was 
acquitted of the charge of high treason, though the Court found that 
the address to the working-men of Berlin was ''eccentric" It was 
decided, however, to proceed against him on less serious charges. 
The singular collapse of the prosecution, which bq^n with a proposal 
for three years' imprisonment and ended in an acquittal, greatly en- 
hanced Lassalle's reputation and encouraged his supporters. It is 
not improbable that his personal relationships with Minister von Bis- 
marck at this time had something to do with the fortunate issue of the 
trial. 

The next trial of this year was a result of the Rhenish address of the 
preceding September. The address was first published at DilsseldoHl^ 
An edition of ten thousand copies was printed, and on October a ist the 
unsold renmant of the work, about a thousand copies, was confiscated 
at Diisseldoif and Berlin. Proceedings were at once instituted against 
Lassalle on the strength of several passages in which reflectioa was 
thrown on the Prussian Government and an endeavour made^ as was 
alleged, to excite the working classes. The Pfoviodal Court at DU- 
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teldorf g»ve authority for his arrest, and on January 39th he was 
apprehended in the streeu of Berlin by three police officers while in 
the company of Countess Hatsfeldt The officers accompanied him 
hone, and refused to leave until he should be ready to travel to Diis- 
aeldorf the same evening. Lassalle was physically broken down and 
was snable to bear any such exertion, yet it was only late at night 
that the revocation of the order for his removal could be obtained 
and his house he relieved of the presence of the policemen. The 
Dibseldocf Court sentenced him in amtumadam to a year's imprison* 
meat, though the Crown Solicitor had demanded two years. Both 
Lassalle and his prosecutors appealed, and the second trial took place ^ 
on June 27th. The Court found the accused guilty, but this time the 
sentence was reduced to six months' imprisonment The publication 
of the defence led to a new prosecution,^ as was the case with the 
defence in the trial of March 12th in Berlin. 

But Lassalle grew to like prosecutions and trials. The prisoners' 
dock was a tribune whence he coukl address an entire nation. There 
at least he counted on free speech and had it, even if against the will 
of his piosecuton, and perhaps of his judges as well It may be that 
hb vanity was fed by law-court fame, but the succen of his agitation 
always weighed most with him, and that benefited incalculably by the 
no t orie t y which prosecution gave to his person and principles. But, 
above all, the atmosphere of the Courthouse was congenial to his stormy 
spirit Never, perhaps, was he more in his element than when bad- 
faring Judges, browbeating Crown Solicitors, and bringing Uurgttis 
juries to their wiu' end. He was never in perplexity. If the prosecu« 
ttoo advanced one aigument against him, he had immediately ten 
itady wherewith to answer it He might not always succeed in 
overcoming his enemies, but he woukl content himself with the thought 
that if he failed it was not owing to his fault or the weakness of bis 
causey but to the obtuseness or Injustice of the law's administiators. 
Yet the battle was worth fighting for itself; and brave defence was its 
•wn reward. No wonder that Lassalle attributed so much impoitanca 
to the trials in which he was the centrd figure. He always appeared 
In Court diaisiJ as for the daadag^room. His speeches were pr«- 
pwed with the maost care, and ho osteatationsly ranged rbhnd him 
oB tfM 1^ woffca to which it might he nocessaiy to refer in suppoft 
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of his own arguments or in opposition to those of others. Never once 
did he show the white flag even when his chances of success were the 
faintest On one occasion the bench had withdrawn for deliberatioii, 
and his friends, in view of the certainty of convictiooi besought him 
in tears from the specutors' benches to leave the Court and if ncees- 
sary to take flight Lassalle turned round and answered with dignity: 
**That is not becoming." However annoying his legal disputes 
were, however, he could nevertheless joke at them. At the end 
of a long letter written to Rodbertus in reply to his indictment 
against ''Acquired Rights," Lassalle finds time to add, ''And now I 
must return to the Crown Solicitor and the Court of First Instaiice» 
who have both an 'acquired right' to very attentive service on my 
part"! 

'^ s What progress was the agitation meanwhile making ? The Associa- 
tion camp had never been a very amiable one, and early in 1864 the 
animosities and jealousies which existed between subordinate offidab 
threatened to produce serious consequences. In April, Lassalle wrote 
to Dammer, the vice-president : — 

" Should frictions, trivialities, intrigues and disputes spread in cor 
Association as amongst the Progressists, I would— for wiUiout them I 
am full of disgust, very full— resign my ofiice at once and let the 
gentlemen quarrel amongst themselves." 

The first serious symptom of disaffection amongst the oflScials was 
seen in the hostility and resignation of the secretary Vahlteich ia 
February. A youi>g Solingen sword-cutler, by name Willms, was ap- 
pointed his successor, and it was hoped that all danger bad been 
removed. It was, however, soon found that the late secretary was 
organising opposition against Lassalle, whose absolute power he 
wished to disturb by the introduction of a measure of decentralisation. 
Thus internal disaffection was fed by intrigue without, and it seemed 
to Lassalle that only such a great triumph as rewarded his Rhenish 
review would arrest decline. 

His birthday was celebrated by the Berlin members of the Assoda- 
tion on April 5th, and two days later be formed the intention of 
proceeding early in May to the Rhine, there to commemorate the 
founding of the UniversaL He accordingly left Berlin 00 May M19 
travelling by way ot Leipiig, with the object^ as the oflfeial 
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mcnt ran, of holding another '^review*— this time a ''glorious review"— 
of his Rhenish foUoweit. On the 14th he spoke at SoUngen, on the 
1 5th at Barmen, on the t6th at Cologne, and on the t8th at Wermels- 
kirdien. The enthusiasm he aroused was intense, and on the soth 
he wrote to Countess Hatsfeldt : 

** I have never seen anything like it Involuntarily one thought of 
the scenes in Fmut: both that in the 6rst part (' Zufrieden jauchzet 
Gross und Klein ; hier bin ich Mensch, hier darf ich's sein ? ' ^) and that 
at the end of the second part, where Faust stands still, contented.* 
lae entire popoUtion indulged in indescribable jubilation. The im- 
pressioii made upon me was that such scenes roust have attended the 
Ibonding of new religions." 

Lassalle may be pardoned for the vanity which shows itself in this 
letter. He had, indeed, been received everywhere like a warrior 
re tur ned victorious from the din and danger of battle. At Wermels- 
fcircheB the people gave themselves over to festivity on the day of his 
arrivaL Deputations of working-men met their trusted leader at the 
station with carriages covered with wreaths of flowen. The roads 
wcie spanned by triumphal arches, and as the proceuion advanced 
slowly to the town the air was filled with the acclamations of a 
covntkss crowd, which greeted Lassalle with a song of welcome. 
Stidi ovations would have turned far less giddy heads than Lassalle's. 

Then came, on May 22nd, the festival of the foundation of the 
Associa t ion, This took place at Ronsdorf, near ElbeHekL The 
reception of the great agiuior was a repetition of the scene at 
Wcrrodskirchen, and on the evening of the commemonttion, Lassalle 
ooold telegraph to the ** Beriin brethren" the ccmgratohtioQS of an 
aaacmbly of two thousand Rhinelanders. At Ronsdorf he did what 
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was expected of him : he made a great speech, ^ a speech at once his 
most sangume and his most extravagant He did not hesitate to 
temind his followers that he had alone— ** one man against all * — 
raised the banner of the Association. He told the legend of the Middle 
Ages according to which the lion's whelp is bom dead and is only 
wakened into life by the roaring of its sire. It almost seemed, at first, 
as if the Association had been still bom, ** but we roared so frightfblly 
that the cry found an echo in all German States, and the child awoke 
to gladdest life and has proved itself a genuine lion." What, however, 
had been the result of the Association's work and of its author's 
agiution ? Lassalle cUimed that he had converted both the King of 
Prussia and the Bishop of Mayence.' A short time before this a de* 
putation of Silcsian weavers had been received by the king, to whom 
they had presented a petition in which it was said that the weekly wages 
of a weaver, working twelve hours a day, varied from three to eight 
shillings. The published accounts of the interview stated that the 
king not only expressed sympathy with the supplicants but promised 
speedy legislation on the labour question.' Lassalle, with more bold- 
ness than justification, accepted as correct the reports in circulation^ 
and claimed the so-called royal promise as a victory for the Assodattoo. 
He pointed his hearers to ** the acknowledgment by the king that a settle- 
ment of the working-men's question by legislation is necessary; in other 
words, the acknowledgment of the principal proposition in favour .of 
which we began our agiution, and the acknowledgment of the necessity 
and justice of that which I have everywhere — ^in my ' Reply Letter' as 
well as in my 'Working Man's Reading Book'— developed as the quint- 
essence of our demands ; the acknowledgment of the principle which 
lies at the basis of the entire agitation of the Univenal German Woric- 
ing Men's Association and of our most radical proposal— «s opposed to 
the proposition of Liberal political economy, which is that the work- 
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lag classes should be left defenceless to the play of free competition, 
«Dd to the domination of supply and demand : — the acknowledgment! 
I say, of its irrefragable justice and of its unassailable truth.* 

Then, coming to the alleged promise, he said : ^ While in 1 844 the 
bayonet was the only answer given to the want of the Silesian weavers,^ 
the king now promises that their condition shall be altered by means 
of legishtion. You see^ friends, that this promise is our work." But 
WA the legislative settlement of the labour question could not take 
place unless there were a Parliament elected by univerutl suffrage to 
give approval to it, Lassalle saw in the royal promise another con- 
cessioii, implied if not expressed ; the king had, in (act, been won 
round to the demand for universal franchise which the Association 
had placed at the beginning of its programme. And all this was the 
itsttlt of the agitatkm I The meeting is reported to have broken out 
at thb point into indescribable jubilation, and it was some minutes 
befero Lassalle could resume his speech. Whatever may be thought 
of the fegic and honesty which Lassalle displays here — Mehring speaks 
of the whole speech as ''a shameful tiuue of fidsehoods from be- 
ginning to end," ' but this is going too iai^-he undoubtedly had right 
cm his side in claiming Bishop von Ketteler as a convert' 
The condusioQ of the speech almost reads like a prophecy. He said : 
** 1 have not grasped this banner, as you might think, without know- 
ing quite clearly that I myself might frJL The feelings which fill me 
at the thought that I may be removed cannot better be expressed 
than in the words of the Roman poet : * Jfaprion oltgHw tioilrif «« 
utter I' or in German, *Jfd;^«efiMit6^teiiilt9iiMnit,tfynMi«iM 
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i{dcA«r fitui Na^iAqtr aiw metiMn (MetfMn ov/«ntefteM.'^ May this 
great and national movement of civilisation not fall with my peisoo, 
but may the conflagration which I have kindled spread fiuther and 
farther so long as one of you still breathes. Promise me that, and in 
token raise your right hands." 

The scene was an impressive one as the grave tones of the oratoi's 
voice ceased, and the hands were raised in silence. But the silence 
only lasted for a moment, and the storm of acclamation which 
followed showed that a responsive chord had been touched in the 
hearts of those two thousand men, few of whom were to see their 
leader again. The Ronsdorf address was all hope and cheer, but Iheie 
were many people who likened it to the song of the dying swan. 

To this period must be attributed the formation of an intimate ac- 
quaintance between Lassalle and the Prussian Minister President, 
then Count von Bismarck, now Prince Bismarck^ the Imperial Chan- 
cellor of Germany, a circumstance which may rightly be regarded as 
historic on account of its political results. The interest shown by the 
Prussian Minister in the social movement was so great that he invited 
Lassalle on various occasions to meet him, nor has he ever sought to 
deny the admiration in which he held the talented agitator, the " re- 
volutionary Jew, well known in his day." When Deputy Richter* onoe 
laid it to his chaige that he had taken counsel with Socialist leaders, 
Prince Bismarck could only express impatient astonishment that dis- 
tinction should not be drawn between men who honestly strove to im- 
prove the lot of the working classes and those whose only gospel was 
violence.* But Prince Bismarck has never cared much about whet 
the worid has said of him, and least of all has he been frightened ef 
mere names. ^ Call it Socialism or what you will," he declared onoe^ 
when speaking of the insurance of workpeople, ** it is all the same to 
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me.'^ There was much in Lassalle which could not but attract Prince / 
Bismarck, and the character of the latter was certainly one after \ 
LassaDc^s own heart The respect and admiration entertained on both 
sides were very great The Prussian Minister found the agitator ''a 
great man with whom one might be glad to converse f and the agitator , 
onoe said of the Minister, ** If we exchanged musket shots with Herr 
von Bismarck, justice would require us to allow, even amid the volleys, 
that be was a man, while the Progressists are only old women." Little 
b known respecting the relationships which existed between these two / 
remarkable men. Lassalle has left no account of the interviews which 
he had with the statesman, and so far as he is concerned the only in- J 
fonnation on the subject which is extant consists of odd references 
Ibond amongst the documents of the Universal Association, after its 
fjundei's death, showing that Lassalle was accustomed to send reprints 
of hb speeches to the Minister President Thus a letter of June 1 5th, 
1S614, to the secretary contains the direction : ** The things sent to 
Bismarck should go in an envelope.* At another time two copies 
of the Ronsdorf speech are to be sent to the Count with the superscrip- 
tion ** Pcrsooally." More important than evidence of this kind are the 
icminiscences of the historical interviews which Prince Bismarck 
nanated during a debate in the Reichstag on September 16th, 1878. 
Ob that occasion the Socialist Bebel compelled the Chancellor to 
bnak silence. BebeTs account was that Lassalle was approached in- 
directly long belbre the Prussian Minister President addressed him in 
penoik Prince Bismarck said : 

^ Lassalle himself wanted urgently to enter into negotiations with 
mc^ and if 1 couUl find time to search amongst oM papers, I believe 
I eottki yd find the letter in which the wish is expressed, and in which 
reasons are given why I should allow the wish to be fulfilled. Nor 
did I make it difficult lor Lassalle to meet me. I saw him, and from 
the tioM that I first spoke an hoar with him I have not regretted it 
I did not see him three or four times a week, but only three or four 
times altogether. Our relations couM not have had the nature of 
political negotiations. For what could Lassalle offer or give me ? . 
He had nothing behind him, and in all political negotiation^ D0$fidu 
liaa fai the background, even though for the sake of deooium one may 
aeiiigr Mk ^ I ^v^m ^ ^ve sakl to myseU; ^MHuu hasi thoi^ poor 
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devil, to give?'^ he had nothing which he could have given me as 
Minister; but what he had was something which attracted me 
extraordinarily as a private man. He was one of the most intellectual 
and gifted men with whom I have ever had intercourse, a man who 
was ambitious in high style, but who was by no means a Republican : 
he had very decided national and monarchical sympathies, and the 
idea which he strove to realise was the German Empire, and therein 
we had a point of contact* Lassalle was extremely ambitious, and it 
was perhaps a matter of doubt to him whether the Gennan Empire 
would close with the Hohensollem dynasty or the Lassalle dynasty ; 
but he was monarchical through and through. Lassalle was an 
energetic and very intellectual man, to talk with whom was very in- 
structive. Our conversations lasted hours, and I was always sorry 
when they came to an end. There was no talk of negotiations, for 
in our conversation I could scarcely get a word in. He bore the costs 
of the conversation alone, but he did so in a pleasant and amiable 
manner; everyone who knewhim will allow thatmy description is correct. 
I would have been glad to have had a man of his genius and of such an 
intellectual nature as neighbouring landlord in the country." 

Prince Bismarck has put it on record that the conversations ranged 
over a wide field of political and social questions, but Lassalle en- 
deavoured especially to convert the Prussian Minbter to his proposals 
of universal franchise and Productive Associations. That the scheme 
of Associations worked by theaid of State funds was thoughtfully weighed 
by Prince Bismarck, both at that time and afterwards, he himself has 
admitted, though he was never able cleariy to recognise its wisdom or 
utility. At the same time he did not shrink from the idea of an expen- 
diture of 100^000,000 thalers, Lassalle's estimated capitaL Nay, the 
Government even experimented in co-operative production. When in 
England in 1862, Prince Bismarck inquired into the working of the 
Productive Associations, and on his return he persuaded the Prussian 
king to devote a considerable sum out of his private purse to experimentSt 
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These escperimenu were not, however, continued long enough to allow 
of a fiur trialt for war broke out, and the Government had to give 
aitentioQ to other and more urgent questions. Prince Bismarck, 
though never woo over to productive partnerships, has always kept an 
open mind on the subject Tliis he showed during the debate already 
ttlerred ta He then said : 

** la the Ministry of Agriculture we carry on escperiments respecting 
agricultttial systems, and we also experiment in our manufactures : 
would it not be useful to make experiments similarly in the employ- 
ment of the people and in the endeavour to solve the so<alled Social- 
Dcmocratic^or, I woukl rather say, social question, by improving the 
kl of working-men ? On a great scale it might not be possible to 
carry oat [the co-operative principle]. Such establishments, for 
instance, as that of Krupp would not be possible under a constitution 
other than monarchical ;— for example, they would be impossible 
voder a Republican constitutkm. But in ordinary manufactures I do 
* not regard this way of helping woiking-men to a better existence as 
o«t of the question, and I do not think it a crime for a statesman to 
gnuit State funds for the formation of an association on behalf of 
wofktng-men, and especially for experiments in that direction.*' 

Bat to resume the narrative of Lassalle's movements during 1864. 
According to the plan drawn up in April he intended to leave the 
Rhine towards the end of the fbllowing month for the baths and to 
Rlun to Berlin late in the year. He now needed rest more than 
ever. lU as he was on undertaking the ''glorious review^" his 
physical condition was now worse. Two days before the Ronadorf 
meeting he wrote to Counteu Hatifeldt from Dttsseklorf : 

"TboQgh quite ill—indeed, reduced to extremities— I am writing to 
yon again. At last, at last the greater part of the &tigne is behind 
ne. If I had been quite well on leaving Berlin it wookl have been 
a trifte for ne. . . To-day I am agafai voicelessi and besides I kMk 
cihattsted, shaken, feeble^ and very ilL** 

There was only too much truth in all this, and it was no doubt with 
A iigh of real relief that he bid good-bye to his Rhenish friends^ 
fidelity bad dooe much to cheer him. There wa% however, 
wasoB bsiides ill-health which made it expedient to *nfrwii 
the ^^ttntt between himself and Beriia. The day belbco the 
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again sentenced him im cofttmmociam to four months' imprisonment, 
havins:, in spite of medical evidence of Lassalle's wrecked condition* 
refused to adjourn the proceedings. The first place visited was Emst 
where he stayed from May a6ch to Juno asth. Now^ however» hie 
rest was brokeoi for it was necessary to hasten to Diissddorf in order 
to defend himself before the Correctional Court of Appeal on a chatige 
of high treason, the trial resulting in a sentence of six months' 
imprisonment^ This prosecution over, he went to Cologne, where he 
remained till July 6th, then travelled in the Palatinate ten days^ 
reaching Karlsruhe on the i6th and proceeding without delay to 
fligi-Kaltbad, where he hoped to recruit his strength. 

During this time the affairs of the Association never once ceased to 
occupy his attention. At Ems he negotiated with Herren von 
Schweitzer and von Hofstetten, the latter a Bavarian ex-lieutenant, 
for the establishment of a newspaper to advocate the principles of the 
movement* At Frankfort he addressed meetings and was in return 
serenaded by a party of his admirers, a token of regard which 
aflforded him great pleasure. Arrived at Rigi-Kaltbad, he put himself 
in regular correspondence with the officials of the Association. There 
was, indeed, need for correspondence and plenty of it, for during 
Lassalle's absence from headquarters his enemies in the camp had 
been making good use of their opportunities. Vahlteich had been 
advocating his decentralisation scheme with renewed persistence^ and 
with growing success. His plan was more than one of decentralisa* 
tion, which alone was objectionable in the present tveak condition of 
the affiliated organisations ; he desired to pave the way for union with 
the Progressist party, so heartily hated by Lassalle. In a long 
circular issued from Kaltbad, and dated July 27th, the president of the 
Association demanded the expulsion of Vidilteicb, and again 
threatened as in April that unless concord were preserved he woukl 
fresign. 

j ' ** If such frictions are repeated, and unless the directorate protect 
me energetically against their repetition, I shall simply resign the 
presidency and return to my old r6ii as defender of the interests of 
the working classes. Only unwillingly and after long refusal did I 
finally determine at Leipiig to take the presidency of the Assodatioii, 
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ia order to be able to carry on the struggle for the interests of the 
vofktog classes with greater eneii^. But frictions within the 
Assodatioii— between working-men and members of the Association, 
and efca members of the directorate, who, above all, should present a 
bright example of unanimity, and who have, in fiict, done so as yet, 
with one exception— I do not regard as belonging to my office." 

It has been maintained that Lassalle did not intend to return to Ger* 
many, bat that, fearing the accumulation of commitment orders which 
had gathered over his head, he had come to the determination to re« / 
main abroad. AAer weighing all the evidence carefully, it is not 
possible to doubt that some such plan was favourably thought of« 
Not, however, that Lassalle intended to sever connection with the 
Universal Association, whose afiairs he may have believed it practicable 
to direct from a neighbouring country. Countess Haufeldt repeatedly 
wfed him to leave Germany, but his letters to that lady only show 
hia to have been revolving Uie idea in his mind, and nowhere to have 
come to a decision. Paul Lindau,t in an interesting description which 
he has written of Lassallc^s appearance at the Dttssddorf Court on June 
27th throws some light upon this question. Lindau took leave of 
Lassalle at the railway station on the Vj/i\k, and be writes respecting the 
porting: 

** Though I had never in my life had presentiments, still I had at 
this moment a distinct feeling that I should not see that man 
again. In onler to get rid of it I saki to him— he bad entered the 
carriage^ the door was dosed, and he bad put his head out of the 
window* ila/ Wiidnukim [Am ffvoir\ Herr Lassalle I* He an- 
twcced: *Who knows?* and as I looked at him astonished, he 
added : *l can no kmger allow myself to be deprived of freedom a 
yearor even half a year. I simply cannot bear it I will rather expa* 
tflato myself. I am nervous and quite kaocked-up. Rigi-Kaltbad will, 
I hopsb make om fk for work again.'* 

lassalle knew that his constitutkm, broken down by two years of in- 
oaciteiiMBl and suoeilraman labour, would not hold out miKh 
unless he were able to secure rest and quiet in salubrioos parts. 
No doobi he inten ded that his fbture movcnenu shodd he influenced 
by the resdls of his Swiss travels. At this time thers^wore two Las- 
snlles fai the same pe n flm one the hopef u l and ^***ftfHfnt omor of 
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Ronsdorf, to whom the iuttire wu bright with the promise of greftt 
things, and the other the moody, discouraged invalid of the Rtgi, who 
was temporarily broken in spirits and heartily weary of agitatioo. - 
Let this be remembered when judgment is passed on the last events 
in Lassalle's life. We have seen the one Lassalle : we may now look 
upon the other as he painted himself in a letter to Countess Hatsfeldt 
The countess had asked him if he could not be content for a time with 
^ science, friendship, and beautiful nature." He writes from his Swiss 
retreat on July 28th : 

** You think I must have politics ? Ah, how little you know me 1 I 
wish nothing more ardently than to be free from politics altogether 
and to retire to science and nature. I am tired, and have had enough 
of politics. True, I would rouse up as passionately as ever for politics 
if serious occurrences took place, or if I had power or saw means of 
gaining pre-eminence — such means as were suited to me — for withoul 
the highest power nothing can be done. I am, however, too old and 
too big for diild's play. That is why I undertook the presidency so 
very unwillingly. I only gave in to you. That b why it oppresses me 
so greatly." 

It is difficult to reconcile the contradictions furnished by the Rons- 
dorf speech and letters of this kind. Reconciliation is, indeed, impos* 
sible save on the supposition that Lassalle feared to tell the world all 
he thought and felt, believing that the result would be disaster to his 
cherished but unsuccessful schemes. He clung to hope in public long 
after he had abandoned it in private. When, however* immaoilato 
critics speak of ** glaring dissonance, flagrant contiadictioni and deep 
falsehooid," ^ one is reminded forcibly of the stem &ct that there it 
yet plenty of room for charity in the world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LASSALLE'S DEATH. 

The concluding passage in Lassallc^s career it is impossible to ap- 
proach with satisfaction. It cannot, indeed, be omitted from a fisith* 
fill account of his eventliil life, and yet there is in the story so much 
that is disagreeable and even reirolting that the wish to pass it over is 
only natoiaL^ We last saw Lassalle as he had arrived at Rigi-Kalt* 
bad— it would seem as though a mysterious fiitalism had taken him 
thither— wrecked in body and suflering from the mental torture of 
aggravation and disappoiatment One day, while he was writing, a 
visitor was announced, and he went out to find that the comer who 
sought to speak with him was a young lady, by name Helene von 
Donniges. About the perM>nality of this friend of Lassalle's it is 
accessary that we shook! know more. FriUilein von Ddoniges was the 
daughter of a Bavarian diplomat, holding an appointment at this time 
In Switscrland. Beauty appears to have been hereditary in the family. 
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thither with several friends. On July asth the girl presented herself 
I before her lover. It is evident that tender passages passed between 
the two before the time of separation came on the fdllowing da/i and 
Helene and her friends^an English lady, an American ladyi and a 
Frenchman— descended the Rigi in "the most fzightful mist and 
rain."^ For not only had Lassalle promised to be in Geneva between 
the 15th and 25th of August, but we find Helene writing to him the 
d^y after the romantic interview : " When I left you, and your lips 
touched my hand for the last time» I said to myself that my decisioo 
/ for life should be taken before I left Weggis. Eh kUn, ^isi/aUl 
And now know, you with your fine, magnificent intellea and yoar 
great but to me so pleasant vanity, how my decision mas. I wish to 
be and will be your wife. You said to me yesterday evening : * Give 
me only a sensible and independent yes, iiji mg €kmr£» dm r$M 

t LttMroTLMMlte loComtM MMdUdi, J«ly ayili, iM«. 
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and Helene was both beautiful and vain. She was a talented girl — 
from her Jewbh mother she had inherited a lively ima^nation and an 
imperious spirit— but she had been spoiled as a cfaikL She tellfl na ' 
herself that she was at the age of twdve years engaged by her mother 
to an Italian of forty or lorty-two, for she then looked quite nineteen t 

years old. The unwholesome atmosphere in which her youth was ' f: 

passed exerted the natural efTect of destroying maidenly innocence I 

and reserve, and she grew up a vain coquette whose head was full of | 

romantic notions. Lassalle made the acquaintance of Helene in i862» . 

when the girl was visiting her mother's relations in Berlin. Helene ■ 

had already been betrothed two or three times, and was then pledged \ 

to a young Walachian nobleman, a student, by name Racowitz, de- 1 

scribed as a " small, dark, ugly man," but possessing the redeeming 
quality that he was rich. The girl lost her head, as many others of 
her sex did, when fastened by Lassalle^s glittering eye and enchanted 
by his gallant ways and fair speech. Racowitz was thrown overboard, \ 

and Helene became attached to his more gifted rival She was proud 
to have attracted the attention of one whose name was on eveiybody't 
tongue, and Lassalle was hardly less pleased with his new conquest. 1 

The acquaintance continued more than a year without an actual en* 
gagement taking place. ~ | 

Knowledge of Lassalle's journey to Rigi-Kaltbad was soon gained * ! 

by Helene, who was living in Geneva, and she oiganised an excursion \ 
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Well, here is my yet— and now, dUuti'-vous dofu du nsU, Only I 
impoee two very small conditionsi and they are these. I will— only 
think, the chUd «f/&— that we shall do all that lies in our power (and 
in your power, my fine Satanic friend, there lies so very much) to 
attain oar ends in a seemly and sensible way : in other words, you 
most come to us, and we will try to prepossess both my parents and 
^— in your favour, and so win their consent But if not, if they 
are and remain Inexorable, even when we have done everything— «4 
Mm, mlan UuU ^— then there is always Egypt ^ That is one 
cooditioa, and the second is this : I will and desire that the whole 
affidr may proceed as speedily as possible. I know that the obstacles, 
which we have to ov erc o m e are very great, yes, gigantic, but then we 
have a great end in view, and you have a gigantic intellect, which 
wiU with God's help grind the rocks to sand and dust, so that even 
my weak breath woukl be able to blow it away. The hardest part 
fiUls to roe, for I most with cold hand kill a taithful heart * which is 
devoted with true love to me ; I most destroy with crass selfishness a 
food, youthful dream, the realisation of which was to have been the 
happiness, the lifers happiness, of a noble man. Believe me, it will 
be learfully hard, but I will do it now, and for your sake will be bad." 

The companionship of his lover and the tender words which came 
from her worked a great change in Lasulle, and we find him exclaim- 
ing la a moment of bright hopefulness, ** All my ills are as good as 
disappeared— how quickly one forgets what has troubled him !— and 
I am cheerful and full of energy I " So he no doubt was when he 
wrote^ for a sunbeam had iallen upon the darkness. Yet the antici* 
patkm of visiting Helene in Geneva in August for the purpose of finally 
claiming her from her parents was coupled in Lassalle^s mind with the 
fear that the priie might after all be kMt He writes to Countess 
HatsfeMt from Ben on July 30th : 

^ Her single but gigantic defect Is that she has no will— not the 
loMl tfice of it In itself thb is certainly a great defect, though if wo 
were man and wife It woold perhaps not be so, fer I have will enough 
for herns well, and she woold he as a fiotein the hand of the artist. 



B«t the mioa itself might thereby be made difficult To-day, it Is 
trae^ she Is firmly resolved, but how long will a creature without will 
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be able to resist shock? " The countess advises him to reflect befoce 
goin^ farther and reminds him that he has fust been ^ desperately in 
love " (iterbUch vtrlubi) with another.^ Lassalle, after explaining away 
his "desperate love," says Helene is absolutely soited to him; indeed, 
he had never expected to find anyone so well suited. Moreovefi * it 
is really no small piece of fortune to find, at the age of 39I yearS| a 
woman so beautiful and of so free and suitable a personality, iHm 
loves me so much and who— what with me is an absolute necessit]^-^ 
is quite absorbed in my will." The countess again uiges her "dear 
child" to be prudent, and tells him that he has '^no sense and no 
judgment in women's affairs." Lassalle answers that he intends to 
persist in his plan, and fearing that the counteu may appear on the 
scene he advises her, twice in the same letter, to recruit her health at 
the baths. At the end of July the lover was at Bern, his betrothed 
was with friends at the adjacent Wabem, and frequent interviews 
took place between them. On August 3rd Helene left for Geneva 
and it was agreed that Lassalle should follow at once. The arrange* 
ment was carried out, and he took rooms not iar from the villa of 
Herr von Ddnniges. 

Meanwhile, a stormy scent had been enacted in Helenefs home* 
The girl on returning had found her mother alone, and to her she made 
known the attachment The mother cried and endeavoured to dis- 
suade her, but in vain, and a warm disputation ended by Frau von 
Donniges declaring that she would tell the fiither alL ** God only 
knows what he will do when he comes back," wrote Helene to her 
Siegfried* the sam^ day ; ^in any case I am as firm as a rock,* 
Herr von Donniges returned home in the evening and a scene moce 
painful than before took place. The fruher refused to hear of a. 
marriage and threatened to disown his daughter unless she at once 
disowned Lassalle. Just before this Helene^s sister had been be- 
trothed to a count { how, then, could it be expected that an alliaaoe 



1 iBA lilUr.dAttd April itfcb, 1M4, wliich kM UtiNrte ae^td liw hiqttldiM cfw ^ 
f ■imIHw Mwidal-aMagtn, ht wHim to iht bdy Imn nfofid lo >-^'My ililtr cm taH fta 
iMvoAialtldBkofyos. Ftf ■Mra«ftMihnibiwllypMpvfcr«aM «f Mf aatoMai* 

fa«." lBthblM«lMMyBUftat«itiMblotaM«B«lfaiialUyMdiMli«lMmriiOQl0k«v 
tkoogh **p«lMptMt«fiMthM. Wko kaowt vkM win baoMM «r Mi «hn I Ml «•• «B 
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would be contncted with a tradesman's family ? It looked like the 
ttory of Roosseau's Baron d'^tange, Julie, and UPiiii Sotirgwis, over 
again. Yet, after all, Herr von Donntges was not without justifica- 
tion. He called to mind that Lassalle had once been implicated in a 
lobbety and that he had for years maintained questionable relation* 
ships with an elderly noblewoman. In any case a haur^gms son-in* 
few would, perhaps, have been unwelcome, but one with such ante- 
cedents was not to be thought of. Driven at last to despair, Helene 
fled from the house and sought the abode of her lover, whom she 
besought in tears to carry her away, for that %ras now the only course 
open. What Lassalle did was not Lassalle-like He coolly offered - 
the girl his arm and led her back to her father's door, wishing to 
iccdve her Dree from reproach from her parents. Diihring sneers 
at Lassalle for his ''inconceivable stupidity,"* but everyone must judge 
the act according to his individual views of gallantry and honour. It 
b true Lassalle himself aAerwards regretted his unroinantic step, but 
the merits of the dealing must be weighed according to the motives 
which prompted it This aspect of the question aside, it is ceruin 
that Helene was herself surprised at her lover's unexpected proceed- 
ing, and from this moment her passion began to cool down. The 
patents were not, however, more favourably disposed towards Lass.ille, 
and they refused him admittance to their house. Difficulties began 
to thicken around him, and he grew desperate when information came 
. that Helene had been locked up and subjected to ill treatment He 
wrote to the Counteu Hatsfeldt and to his friend Rttstow, begging 
them to cone to his assistance. To the countesS' he unburdened his 
heart : ** I cannot help it, although I have striven against it for 
twenty-four hour»-*I must weep myself out on the breast of my best 
and oiUy friend. I am so unhappy that I am weeping, the first time 

Heknc^s parents bad meantime sent for young Racowitz from Berlin ; 
ADd, yielding partly to entreaty but more to menace, the giri was per* 
funded to write a letter to Lassalle notiiyiog her recondliatioa to her 
foimer lover and renouncing for ever him to whom she had just sworn 
f tfn ifl^ foitk. The coTTf sp owdfnfie which followed between Irfttttiflt^ 
his bdovedi the CotmtciSi Heir von Dtenigesi RUstow^ and ether 
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persons drawn into the painful affair, may be passed over ; for the 
most part it is not edifying reading. A fortnight was spent in fruitless . 
endeavours to remove the obstacles against a union, and the inter* 
position of no less important personages than the Bishop of Mayenoe, 
Richard Wagner, and a Bavarian Minister of State, not to speak of 
noblemen, generals, and scholars, was sought All was in vain, and 
Riistow, who had before telegraphed with grim humour to Lassalle— 
whom he had persuaded toIeaveSwitserland— that his "'shares stood very 
low," withdrew on August a4th from the thankless position of mediator, 
and the game was given up as lost Before, however, Lassalle ccftsed 
to address his beloved, he upbraided her in bitter language for her 
treachery and invoked his own fate as her punishment ** Helene,* he 
wrote, " my destiny is in thy hands. But if thou shatterest me by thin 
villainous treachery, which I cannot overcome, may my fate recoil 
upon thee and my curse follow thee to the grave. It is the curse of 
the truest heart— maliciously broken by thee — with which thouhasi 
shamefully trifled. It will hit its mark I " ^ 

When Lassalle could not obtain the satisfaction he desired, he 
sought satisfaction of another kind. He challenged Herr von Ddn- 
niges, who, however, was in no hurry to accept the arbitration of the 
duel, and imposed upon his prospective son-in-law^ young Racowtti^ 
the duty of representing him.* That the Jilted lover bore no malice 
— as, indeed, he had no ground for doing— against Racowiti is proved 
by the altogether respectful letter which he addressed to him akmg 
with a copy of the challenge served upon Donniges. Only a deep 
sense of wrongs suffered could have allowed the democratic enemy of 
duelling to override the principles to which he stood firm when pro- 
voked in Berlin some years before. But Lassalle was beside himself 
with passion at the thought, not only of slighted honour, but of the de> 
light with which his enemies would gase upon his misfortunes. He 
was disgusted with everybody and everything, himself and life lo* 
duded. "Adieu, dear friend," he writes to Hans von Billow about 
this time— the farewell might have been intended as a final one, lor it 
was the last he spoke to this companion of his happier days--** adiee, 
dear friend ; life is a wretched dog-and-ape-comedy • • • Every* 
thing is tattered and greasy, it is a true dig9AL AdieUi adien I* • 
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Luaalkft leoonds were Henr von Hofstetten aod General BeChleni 
and the weapons were pistols. Although no shot, Lassalle refused to 
pnctioe hefofehand, while Racowits used his time diligently. The 
dod was Ibught on the morning of August 38th near Geneva. Riis- 
tow tried in vain to have the meeting deferred on the ground that 
Dtaniges^ who was the one with whom Lassalle had alone to do» had 
quilted the scenc^ hut his friend was past persuasiout and would suffer 
no delay. In a Geneva hotel Lassalle tnade his will, bequeathing 
Counteu Hatsfeldty who meanwhile had arrived in Switierland, 90^000 
maifcs, and assigning liberal legacies to Riistowp Lothar Bucheri and 
HohhoU; a legal friend who had helped him in the difficulty. The. 
morning came. Rilstow, who has left a long account of this a£&ir| tells 
oi how he roie at three and went to the gunsmith v^o had been 
oideied to piepare pistols. He chose a weapon and returned with it 
ti# i^e boieL At five o^dock he woke Lassalle from a sound sleepy 
and he, seeing the pistol, seised it, and fidling on his friend's neck, 
said, "Now I have just what suits, me." By seven o^dock the party 
was ready to start for the place of meeting. Lassalle, who had drunk 
A cup of tea, was perfectly cafan. At the appointed time the duellists 
were on the ground. Just before Lassalle had remarked, ** My star is 
still in the ascendant* Undisoeming astrologer I The order was 
given to fire. Young Racowiu got his ball away first and Lassalle 
IbUowed five seconds bter— but too hue : he missed, for he had r^ 
ccived his antagonist's shot in the abdomen. To the question ** Are 
youwoonded?" Lassalle merdy answered ** Yes." He was removed, 
soflcriog terribly, to his hotel, and he lay there tvo days, though he 
scarcely ever spoke. During the night of August joth-jist he died, 
his hand resting in that of Countess HatsfeMl, who sal weeping at his 
bedside.^ August 31st b thus regarded as the day of his death. 
Heine said of lassalle, when he first knew him as a young man of 
ninsfisn years, that he appeared to have been bom to die like a gladi* 
nior with a smile upon hb lips. But his end was, unhappily, lar less 
prood and majestic The demoani who from principle would noi 
ifhl a dud to saiisly a political enemy, sacrificed his lifi hi an aftny 
with A man with whom he bad bad no quaireL* . 
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The first thought that occurred to Countess Hatsfeldt was that of 
punishment for the murderer of her "dear child.* She wrote to Hans 
von Biilow, *' I have sworn an oath on I^ASsalle^s dead body that he 
shall be avenged, and I must keep it" Endeavours were made to 
move the police, but they had no result. The countess proposed, 
moreover, to carry the body round Germany in triumph, and had the 
family of the dead not interfered the morbid idea would have beea 
realised. But at Cologne the police took possession of the coffin oo 
behalf of Lassalle's relatives, and it was at once taken to Breslan, and 
there interred on September 14th in the Jewish Cemetery, where a grave- 
stone bears the following inscription, written by Boeckh : ^ Here rests 
what was mortal of Ferdinand Lassalle, the Thinker and the Fighter." ^ 

Lassalle^s death created great consternation throughout the de- 
mocratic camp, and meetings in honour of the dead agitator and 
leader were held wherever branches of the Universal Assodatioa 
existed. A bullet wound was the cause of the calamity, but Lassallc^a 
physician declared that he could not in any case have lived much 
longer, for bronchitis had laid firm hold upon his system. *To die in 
strife is the law of life," says Goethe. The agitation, with its severe 
strain upon his physical as well as mental powers, had undoubtedly 
been slowly killing him, and the ball of his rival in love only acceler> 
ated the impending end. And now the old story was repeated : yes- 

ecmitt married Hel«M and dUd within aytir of ooQtBmpiion. OnbwoiBiiicawldovHdcM 
Mitled in Bcriin, being diiovrned by her releiiont. Withoat adeqoaM — iw» tlM MidSii far 
the Mege, rdying prinetpellyapon her rcmarlceble beeitty a«» wee— ■wdatiewt nod ( 
•he Bierried • gifted German actor, who b aiill Hving in Berlin A writ« leih 
Helcne went vpon the stage all eyea were rivetled apon her, and penona wh l ipew d !• 
other with aomethtng of awe," That bLanalle I** Ptnona who mw the adram have deaoihod 
to the antlwr thoatninge effect alwayi produced by her app ea i an oat Then aeenHd %m ho 
•onwthiiv of the Mpernatiral about her, and at the gaiod vpoa iho andienei with hrilliat 
oyea— her rich golden-red hair falling in heavy maaMa vpon her weB^wpottieae d Sg wi dS 
faoM were twnednpoB her M if drawn by magnetic power. The huer h iat or y of IM— woh 
DtfnaigeaalmoaiaeematoMgseflt the viiitatioa of iho Nomarfa whoao vongMMo Lnoala 
iavohod. She wna aeparated from her hmband, and rinea iIm dhww dm hid pMnd a 
checkered life oa an actram in Ajaenca* Mnbach haa pmalod a Mffiiwag povMll of nm ma^ 
afar woman. 

1 <* Hierinht, waa BloiUkh war voa Vcrdinaad LaaaaNe^ dam Daah* nd dam 
A •• WoridiV Mea'a 8oi« " ooatalaa the verao X 
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terday'f preacher became the text for to-day's sermon. Lassalle^s 
mehuicholy death excited a flood of comments, as wells as estimates 
of his character, in the German Press. The AllgimHm ZHhmgdi 
Aqpbvrg wrote : ^ In any case Germany has lost in Lassalle a gieat 
power, and it can only be deplored that it was a vis itUimperutm . • • 
Many thorns bat also laurds will grow npon his grave." Heine once 
said, with the cynicism characteristic of him, that the most agreeable 
of all tasks is that of following the funeral of an enemy. There may 
thos be some slight excuse for the studied strictures which were 
passed upon the dead by a part of the opposition Press. Strange to 
say, a great number of L4issalle*s followers refused to believe that he • 
was dead. Heine had called him the Messiah of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and many people were convinced then and for years later that 
he had only disappeared for a time in order one day to return to the 
scene of his labours and conquests with enhanced glory, a singular 
belief which only proves further the vast influence of the man. 

Immediately after Lassatle's decease the documents relating to the 
duel and the events which led up to it were collected with a view to 
the publication of an authenic narrmtive. In this work Wilhelm Lieb* 
knechtf Schweitser, Hofstetten, and Bemhard Becker were associated, 
and Countess Hatxfeldt flrst entrusted Lothar Bucher with the duty of 
chronicling his friend's last days. But the choice was soon recalled, 
and Kari Marx, then in London, was next addressed on the subject. 
Maix excused himself on account of want of time, though in truth the 
work would not in any case have been congenial Finally Becker 
was asked to edit the collected documents. He undertook the task, 
and the result of his labours was a volume bearing the title of ^ Reve- 
lations concerning the tragic end of Ferdinand Lassalle," which 
appeared in tS68, a work containing about as much unwhdesome 
leading as coukl well be packed into 1 37 pages of soudl print Becker 
says in hb prefi^e that be acted independently of the counteu and 
thus drew upon himself her *deep rancour and ire." But Becker's 
work was not in the proper sense of the word oAdal, for before its 
campletioB Countess Hatifoldt demanded the return of all letters. 
IV editor gave up the originate but retained copies^ From-the orig* 
iaal documents LMiknecht wna then asked to prepare the desired 
■nmtivc; Wofkinf alone with the ooontess he finished a part of the 
sMy, bat he^ loe^ in the end quarrelled with the lady, and the ultimate ri> 
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suit of this succession of interrupted plans was that the countess refused 
to allow the work to be published, although many sheets had been 
printed. The compiler of the ^ Revelations" tells us that two generals^ 
a knight of the Military Order of Savoy, a colonel of the Baden Intur* 
rection, two notaries, a bishop, a Bavarian Minister, a Bavarian ehmrgd 
^affaint^ a Berlin advocate, a count, a baron, a contributor to Mmm^ 
nunta Germaniat HUtofica^ as well as persons of less note, took part 
in one way or another in the final scene in Lassalle's life>tragedy. 

Lassalle seemed to disappear just when his powerful help was 
most needful to the democratic cause. But although the missioQ 
which he undertook to perform remained incomplete he had accom- 
plished a great work. It is often said that Lassalle was the founder 
of Socialism in Germany. If by that it be meant that he Uas the 
cause, such credit cannot be bestowed upon hini« Though, howevefi 
not the cause, he was certainly the occasion of modem Socialistic de- 
velopments, and to him may iairly be attributed the introduction of 
Social-Democracy into Gennan politics. Until Lassalle eateted 
public life the working classes had been without organisation, and had 
wandered about like sheep without a shepherd. He it was who drew 
the masses together and formed for the first time a true working-men's 
party. Thus the more advanced organisations which have followed 
the Universal Association owe their existence and success largely to 
his almost unaided exertions. Where later associations have often 
departed from the ideal which he always held before him has been in 
their taking an international character. This is, indeed, the foada* 
mental difference between Lassalle and Kari Marx. The former was 
national in sympathies and aims-^a Gennan of the.German»— wfaereaa 
the latter was in the fullest sense of the word cosmopolitaa, for hit 
home was the wideworid and his countrymen were all manldmL 



CHAPTER X. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF LASSALLE. THE 
MAN AND THE AGITATOR. 

To aaalyie the duuicter of a man lika Ferdinand Lassalle is by no 
mean the easiest of tasks. It is a character which seenu full of 
iacoiisisteades and contradictions. We see in it some of the noblest 
▼Irtaes cxistto^ side by side with some of the greatest faults. In his 
own day LsssaUe was to roost people an inexplicable riddle, and even 
sow. neurly a quarter of a century after his death, it cannot be said 
that alt mystery has disappeared from his singular personality. Very 
probably Lassalle did not thoroughly understand himself, and in any 
case he was a man whom H was and b difficult for others to under- 
stand. We have already seen enough of him to be sure that his was 
no ordinary intellect Precocious as a chOd, he developed powers of 
moid which were capable of achieving far more than they did. 
LeavlQg out of the question his premature death— when he fell to an 
adversary's bullet he was not yet forty years old— it is impossible to 
say to how high a position he might have climbed in Kience and 
literature had he lived in the quiet of the study instead of in the din 
of political warfrre. And yet specuUtion like this is vain, for Lassalle 
was no more bom for the study than the e»gle is bom for the prairie* 
land. He was a thinker, hot be was also^ and this above all things, a 
fighter s and thus no epiuph more truthfoUy describes the dead tha# 
does the simple line which may be read upon Lassallefs gnivestooev. 
He threw himself into the wild conflict of parties because he oould 
not help it The man who cookl say, *' I have been a Republican 
from childhood,* who^ urged on l»y irresistible conviction, defied the 
down and the law at the age of three-and*twenty and for his pains 
was sent to prism— whither he went, as he says, * with the iadiffor- 
cnoe with which another woold go to a ball * s u ch a man could not 
have kept out of politics if he had wished. And living at a time when 
constitutional struggles were fierce and frequent, he necessarily threw 
hie whole eeul into c o ntr ever sh d warfhre i he conM not heve done 
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] otherwise. *' My spirit drives me an," Lassalle makes one of his 
characters say xn^ fortunatelyi the only drama which he ever wrote. 

' Therein we have a key to the whole public life of the man. 

But before considering Lassalle as an agitator^ let us inquire into 
his character as a man. Was he quite human, human in hit sym* 
pathies and passions, in his aspirations and strivings? It most 
be answered that both in strength and weakness he was like aa 
other men. His was a proud spirit, and a spirit fearless as it was 
proud. He seldom knew a difficulty and he never acknowledged 
an impossibility. He had a confidence and a will which time after 
time removed mountains of obstacles such as would have taken the 
heart out of most men ; and even if the obstacles could not be 
cleared away, he always saw a way through or over then. Bravo 
men and cataracts, we are told, channel their own paths. That 
is what Lassalle did and had to do, for he struck out in a direcUoa 
which no one had hitherto taken. The difficulties with which he 
had to contend were enormous, but he never feared them. Indeed, 
his true manhood asserted itself most when he was wrestling with 
perplexities and "grappling with his evil star." True, there were 
moments when he felt that the measure of his success did not come 
up to the extent of his exertions, but these times of discouragemenl 
weie also times of severe physical weakness and suffering, against 
which the stoutest courage would have vainly striven; and whea 
annoyance and vexation disappeared hope shone forth again bright as 
before. Lassalle was a man of powerfid passions, and in this hxx we 
have the explanation both of much that was good and much that was 
bad in his life and acts. Only strong passions would have enabled 
him to become the great power he was as an orator, an agitator, and 
a ruler of men ; and only strong and uncurbed passions would have 
allowed him to fall into the mistakes which sullied his private character 
and were the indirect cause of his unhappy death. He was, indeed, 
essentially a man of extremes. He went to extremes in neariy eveiy^ 
thing he did and said. He could be an ardent friend and he could be 
a rancorous enemy. As an orator he could speak words of deepest 
pathos or rain down anathemas pointed with poison and winged with 
fire. Lassalle had no sooner entered the political arena with his gospel 
of salvation for the working dksses than he saw the meaning of that 
saying of his friend Heinoi that ** Wherever a great soul ghremtlenuwe 
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to its thmigfatSy there also is Gol^tha." He was pursued with relent- 
lest violence by his old associates of the all-poweribl Progressist party^i 
but he answered hate with hate— «n eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
With the bellicose warrior in Wallenstein's Camp he said, ** Do they seek 
qoanels? I am ready.* Thus in his denunciations of this party we 
see LassaUe^s passionate nature in its fiercest mood. A man like this 
was hardly likely to win the lore of others. Fair women courted him, 
friends eagerly sought his society, and the working classes followed 
him with blind devotion, but in all this there was little real aflection. 
His grand individuality and his brilliant parts fascinated, daisied, 
magnetised. There was something in him— >that proverbial ''inexplic- 
able something"— which attracted people and held them as by a spelL 
The hidy ^ who most of all fell a victim to this wonderful power called 
him a Satan, and spoke of his "daimonic presence."* There was, 
indeed, besides a Faustian similarity, a certain Mephistophelian trait 
in htt character : Qot that the trait was acquired, for it formed part of 
his being from the beginning. And so we find that throughout all his 
agiutkm he never got right to the hearts of the great masses of the 
people. He was a sort of political Mahomet, the attachment of whose 
followers was not without a fanatical side. Genuine aflection implies not 
only lovingness in the subject but lovableness in the object, and let us 
be as faidutgent as we may, Lassalle's was not a very lovable nature. In 
private life none had so many admirers with so few true friends, and in 
public life no one, perhaps, received so much aduUtion and caressing 
and so little real love. The homage paid to him in his own social 
drde was unbounded. There he ruled akMi^ king by divine right 
Even Prince Bismarck found the society of Lassalle agreeable and 
stimutatingt was content when in his presence to listen without himself 
speaking, and was always sorry when conversations which lasted hours 
came to an end* As a debater and a conversationalist, indeed, Las- 
saDe was approached by none who came in cootaa with him. Quick 
of pereeptioiii he saw through an argument before his opponent had 
weD begun to develop it Questions which to ordinary people only 
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had two fides, he would at once show to have as many as a tetiahcxa- 
hedron. No wonder that he could not bear to be misunderstood, 
who himself understood others so easily. Once he wrote to Rodbertut 
—it was the only time he showed ruffled feathers during a long con- 
troversial correspondence with this valued friend— that one of his 
criticisms had ** nearly made him angry " because it proved that he 
had not been comprehended. Like Lord Palmerston he was very im« 
petuous, and was wont to regard slowness of perception as equivalent 
to downright stupidity. 

It is often said that a clear dividing line should be drawn between 
the public and the private life of great men, and that it is nothing less 
than impious curiosity to penetrate beyond the sphere of public con- 
duct. Whatever be the ethics of such a doctrine, it is impossible to 
regard it as applicable to the case of one like Lassalle. To cloak kts 
frailties would be to approve them, to conceal his mistakes would be 
to share in their guilt For Lassalle was a social reformer ; his life 
was professedly devoted to the regeneration of society. Again and 
again he preached, as from the housetops, the gravity of life's mission^ 
and the responsibilities resting upon the favoured portion of mankind. 
Thus, for instance, he once addressed his judges in Beriin : ** If I may 
give you the quintessence of long and painful studies, the universal 
result of my researches in the most various historical sciences, in a 
single sentence, this sentence runs : One of two things. Either lei ut 
drink Cyprian wine and kiss beautiful maidens, — In other words. In- 
dulge in the most common selfishness of pleasure— or, if we are to 
speak of the State and morality, let us dedicate all our powers to the im- 
provement of the dark lot of the vast majority of mankind, out of whose 
night-covered floods we, the propertied class, only rise like solitary 
pillars as if to show, how dark are those floods, how deep is their 
abyss. ^ That is noble, that is sublime. Surely the man who spoke thus 
should be held to his principles. It cannot be said that bis private af&irs 
have no concern for the world. But Di mcritais is a cry that Is always 
raised when much that is disagreeable might be said. Rodbertus once 
wrote that Lassalle had politically both an exoteric and an esoteric 
character, and the same may be said of Lassalle the everyday man* 
There was the exoteric Lassalle, the eloquent orator, the sldUid 
^writer of books, the evaogelist of the working classes, the reformer of 
society, the crusader against class abuses, the castigator of the rich 
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man's selfishness, the pleader of the poor man's wrongs. This was the 
Latsalle who spent his money freely in a cause that was dear to htsi 
heart and his ambition, who devoted to that cause his great intellectual' 
powers and hb profound learning who, for that cause, ** Komed de- 
lights and lived laborious days," toiling like a galley-slave, sacrificing 
his health, daring the judge and the gaoL How pleasant if the veil had . 
never been drawn— or, better still, if there had been no veil to draw. ' 
But there was the esoteric Lassalle^ whom one would rather not have ' 
known. During his life the truth was only half revealed, but after his. 
death his enemies and even some of his former friends emulated each 
other in the unwholesome task of dragging the whole dismal history to , 
the light of day. Had Lassalle been as ready to practise private mor- 
ality as he was to preach public morality, he might have left behind 
him an influence which woukl have lived on through generations, 
blessing and edifying. The man who could say in public, '* My friends, 
I do not belong to the pious,** was frank and straightforward, but if he 
had left questions of morality alone, he woold have been more than 
that— he would have been honest This is the blot on the escutcheon. 
After all, it btrue what Imhic says in ** Rasselas," that preachers of 
morality often discourse like angels, and live like ordinary men. 

But here we have one of those stran^o Inconsbtendes in Lassalle's 
character which are observable in whatever direction we turn. Though 
hb private conduct was so unworthy of him, he could be a very saint 
when enunciating public and political principles, and a very martyr la 
defendmg them. What could be finer than thb : 

** With truth there can be no arguing. You-might as well wbh to 
aigve with the pillar of fire which went before the Childrea of Israd.** 

Or read hb denunciation of the scribblers, whose opfaiioos were 
dependent on the amount of their hire ; 

*Ihatetheprostitutkmefthepen ; I would never debase myself to 
it I regard it as contemptible and more degrading to a man than 
the pfOititvtion of the body, slaoe my mind b holier to me than that 
wlncn envelops ita 

LassaOcfs cootiadictory character must be borne in mind when 
endenioun are mndc^as they yet are^ to prove that he>vas after all 
only an ador. If hb early life had not been reconcilable with hb 
later, k might hanre been diflknk to show that the wal and devetioa 
which he thiew isto hb ir 5rf T t *r fl l agitatieB were the ftBt CT me of deep 
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conviction. But no man has ever shown more steadfast fidelity to 
principles espoused in early youth. A touch of vanity may be tiaced 
in the words which he once addressed to a Berlin Court of Law, but the 
words are indisputable truth for all that : — 

^ What makes me," he asked, ^ direct public opinion to the unjust 
and crying condition of the lower classes? Alone I go my way 
through society, persecuted by Crown Solicitors, condemned by the 
Courts, and, believe me, regarded by the Liberal Press with even 
greater horror than by Crown Solicitors and Courts. What, I say, 
constrains me to all this ? I will tell you. It is because— I can say 
it, and on this occasion I must say it— it is because my studies are 
deeper, my knowledge more extensive, and my horizon wider than 
theirs : therefore it is impossible for me to appease myself with tlie 
shibboleths of the day." 

It was not love of fame but the conviction formed by long study, 
thought, and observation, which caused him to take to arms and dare 
all opposition. A man who divided two years pretty equally between 
the prisoners' dock, the public platform, and his own home should be 
the last man in the world to chaige with insincerity. 
/ Bemhard Becker says that Lassalle wished to be a German Gari* 
/ baldi, and he seeks to show that he purposed gaining the highest 
power in the State by means of a Social-Democratic revolution.^ 
These are, however, the idle speculations of a friend turned enemy 
and they do not deserve to be treated seriously. Lassalle was at 
heart Republican, but he knew as well as any one that the monarchical 
principle was firmly established in Prussia, and he even went so &r as . 
to say at one time that monarchy with a reformed society would be a 
beneficent form of government If, however, Lassalle was not so in- 
ordinately ambitious as some people try to make out, he was inordi* 
nately vain. This was one of the most striking, though at the same 
time most harmless traits in his character. His vanity was of the kind 
that neither huru nor offends. Vanity seemed natural to him as it b 
to the peacock, and if he had been less vain he would have been less 
interesting. Even in his manhood, when at the head of a popular 
agitation, he was excessively fond of dressing well He appeared both 
on the platform and in the Court of Law attired like a fopi He was in 
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the habit, too^ of comparing himself with great men. Now it was So- j 
crates, now Luther, or Robespierre, or Cobden, or Sir Robert Peel, and 
once he foond his parallel b/ going to Faust Heine told him that he 
had good reason to be proud of his attainments, and Lassalle took Heine 
at hb word. He would often assume a tone of lofty superiority when 
addressing even judges on the bench. ''Ask friends and foes alike 
about me,* he once exclaimed, ''and if they are men who have them* 
selves learned something, both will agree unanimously that I write 
every line armed with the entire culture of my century,*^ and in the 
same breath he added that his great pditical antagonist, Schulie— a 
man of no mean parts, and neariy twenty years his senior— had only 
** the education of a barber." 

Nor would he hesitate to point publicly to the ''remarkable spectacle 
of an agitation which has laid hold on the masses, which agitates an 
entire nation /rv and c^Hir^ and which has, without the aid of events 
which throw the people into the street, proceeded from the conscience 
of ««r man," or to daim not only scholars, but a bishop, and even a 
king as his disciples. After all, it was hard for one like Lassalle to 
tolerate quietly all the ignorance, and what was worse, the science 
falsely so called which he found rife, and it is not strange that he 
should have entertained the liveliest contempt for the men, neither by 
nature nor nurture wise — " ridiculous people," as he called them, " who 
think themselves political economists, fill all the columns of our daily 
Press, and sing to the misguided a Hosannah on the perfection and 
cxcellenoe of our economic conditions" — who^ without having devoted 
a hundredth part of his toil to the study of pditical and social ques- 
tions, presumed to answer his arguments with mere affirmations and 
contrMlictions. Nowhere do we see the spirit of haughtiness and the 
feeling of superiority which were so characteristic of Lassalle better 
displayed than in an incident that occurred during the speech made at 
Fnnkfeft on May 17th, 1863. Lassalle had been interrupted, and the 
dMirman pleaded for fiur playsince ha was "on his defence." The re* 
jfj in dtr was, perhaps, unexpected. 

"1 flsust protest," sakl Lassalle, "against the word which has 

It *• WkM LmmI« av* or MMrfT ilM IM «ilM» ciVf Mm «m4 viik rtM wib* tiiMM 
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escaped the chairman, and which he himself will not desire to adhere 
ta I do not stand here in the position of an acctised person who has to 
defend himself. I stand entirely in the position of a man who wishes 
to instruct and inform you, and not to defend himselil" At the same time 
he did not scruple to say upon another occasion that ** In order to lec- 
ture to working-men a far higher degree of education is necessary than 
would be requisite for lectures to students in the lecture-room.* 

Like many great men before him, Lassalle was also superstitious. 
He would never be one of a company of thirteen at dinner, and he used j 

to comment upon the fact that he had always lived in houses bearing \ 

the number thirteen. Conversing once, long before the end of his life, 
with a friend, now living, to whom he was greatly attached, he referred \ 

to a certain augury and added, **! shall not live to be forty years okL* 
As a matter of fact, his age fell seven months short of that term. 

But it is especially as an agitator that Lassalle has interest for us. 
Brandes says aptly that the word agitator might have been invented 
for him. In this capacity it was that he achieved his greatest 
triumphs, for in agiution his genius found a fitting sphere for 
exercise. When in 1862 he came forward in Beriin as a pkufoim 
lecturer the city was taken by storm. Even the reactionary Press saw 
there was more in the ^ revolutionary Jew well known in his day * ^ 
than appeared on the surface, and predicted that the last had not been 
heard of him. The Progressists were wild that this maker of books 
should dare to claim the platform as bis battle ground, and yet they 
were puzzled with it all, just as Miles Standish was after leading his 
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/ What was it, then, that gave Lassalle his marvellous power 
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demagogue? Let it be remembered that the subjects on which he 
spoke were for the most part scientific and techniod. His addresses 
dealt lai^ely with dry theories of political economy, which often have 
little mterest for the educated and might be expected to have less still 
for the uneducated. Eloquence, enthusiasm, and deep earnestness 
account for a good deal of Lassalle's success, but all these advantages 
in his favour would have failed to win the masses had he not Joined to 
them a great qualificatkm which distinguished him from all popular 
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ormton of the day. This was his imre capacity for presenting scientific 
truths and theories in such a fonn that they could be ^ understanded 
of the people.* His speeches never presumed prior knowledge. He 
took up a subject at the beginning, discussed and examined it 
thoroughly, and only left it when he had reached the logical end. The 
momentous address which he delivered in Beriin in the spring of 1863, 
and which he afterwards published with the title ** t)ber Veriassungs- 
wtscn," is a model composition of the kind. Step by step-nmd only 
one step at a time— he follows his complicated theme, until when the 
conclusions of the argument are reached, it is easy to anticipate them. 
Necessarily this thorough method of treating a question made his 
speeches at times long. He hardly ever spoke for a shorter time than 
two hours, but he once reached four hours. This was at Frankfort on 
May lyth, 1863, and the opposition Press spoke of his loquacity as 
unconscionable. Lassalle in his next speech would not allow that he 
had exceeded the bounds of moderation. ''The time a speaker takes,* 
he saki, " does not depend upon the speaker but the subject* Luther 
disputed with Eck for three whole weeks : might he not speak for 
four hours when the question at issue was not leu important 7 But 
Lassalle could be abstruse, and he often was when engaged in wordy 
contests with his oppon en ts. Then all the pugnacity of his nature 
showed itsel( as he conlused his antagonists with irony and demolished 
them with subtle logic or dialeaic On such occasions he was to be 
seen at his best, as, with proud mien and eye "in a fine frensy rolling,* 
he watched the torture of the enemy who had dared to rouse him. 

Litsalle strove after eflect : of course he did, as orators have 1 
always done, in spite of the sublime principles of Socnaes. He ad- / 
mitted as much, when he ^lologisedto Rodbertus for the roughnesr 
of hit speeches as delivered on the ground of " the exciting rather 
than theoretically contemplative effect which I must seek after.* But 
one thing he did not do^ and that is, Hatter the vanity and play to the 
caprice of his bearen^ Of this kind of thing we find no trace in his 
published speeches. On the other hand this is what we do find : 

*Yoo German workingHaen are curious people. French and 
English wockingHaen have to be shown how thdr miserable condition i 
flMyhe improved s but /w have first to beshownthat^^yoo^nrhia | 
niscfeble condition. Soleagaiyoohavoapieceofbadsaasafeand 
n gliM of beeri yon do not obeerve that yon want anything. Thatit 
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a result of your accursed absence of needs. What, you will say, is . 1 

this, then, not a virtue ? Yes, in the eyes of the Christian preacher of . 
morality it is certainly a virtue. Absence of needs is the virtue of the 
Indian pillar saint and of the Christian monk, but in the eyes of the 
student of history and the political ecmiomist it is not Ask all 
political economists what is the greatest misfortune for a nation ? The 
absence of wants. For these are the spurs of its development and of 
civilisation. The Neapolitan lazaroni are so far behind in civilisatioiii I 

because they have no wants, because they stretch themselves out con- 
tentedly and warm themselves in the sun when they have secured a 
handful of maccaroni. Why is the Russian Cossack so backward in 
civilisation ? Because he eats tallow candles and is happy when he 
can fuddle himself on bad liquor. To have as many needs as possible^ 
but to satisfy them in a respectable way, that is the virtue of the 
present, of the economic age I And so long as you do not understand 
and follow that truth I shall preach in vain.*^ 

He also quoted Ludwig Bome's ' words : ^ Other nations may be 
slaves ; they may be put in chains and be held down by force, but j 

the Germans are flunkies — it is not necessary to lay chains on them, j 

they may be allowed to wander free about the house." Outspoken 
words like these may not have flattered ; but it was no object of _ 
Lassalle to flatter. The motto of his public life was ^Aus^nckem 
Das was istj* and to this motto he was always faithful Lassalle 
spoke extempore. At the most he used a few notes, unless indeed his 
subject required statistical treatment, and then he would carry with 
him written and printed statements even to superfluity.* If he had to 
deliver an important speech he would generally draw out a rough 
draft, and this he would carefully peruse, a strong memory enabling 
him to retain all that was necessary of the scheme. Still, even if he 
committed a speech entirely to memory, he was never put out if un- 
expected incidents occurred in the course of its delivery, for his self- 

1 "ArbeiMrieMbaGh," pp. 31, 3a. 
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control was complete. Gifted though he was, it was with him no light 
matter to speak, and he always looked back upon the finished task 
with feelings of intense relief. A tribute paid to Lassalle on his death 
hf a leading German newspaper ^ deserves to be quoted : ^ Lassalle 
was amongst the greatest orators whom Germany has produced. We 
do not say this thoughtlessly or without authority, for we have heard 
neariy all the celebrated orators who have come forward in this 
country during the last generation.* 

Lt ifyU ^isi tk^mmi. The words are very true in the case ot [ 
lassalle. Who codd be mistaken in the character of a man whose 
lavoufite metaphors are derived from the army, and whose commonest' / 
expfesakms breathe the spirit of force and resolution. He speaks of I 
his followers as his ^ troops * or his ** battalkms,* he talks of fighting v 
**battles»" of defeating the **enemy," of holding ^reviews,* and of 
sommnding his aigumenu mith ** coats of mail." Ricardo*s law ot 
wages becomes in his hand an ** iron law,* and he is never tired of 
using phrases like ''iron fate," ''iron hand," and "iron grasp." For 
Iras he had an especial affection ; he terms it the " God of man," the 
** nagic rod," man's " last retreat in despair," and " the highest pledge 
of his liberty." When Lassalle speaks of the old system of absolutism 
he declares that it must be met with " firm grip and the knee on iu 
breast" He has not originated asocial movement, but "kindled a 
conflagration." Similes of this kind and figures like that of Revolution 
advancing " with wild, flowing hair and with iron sandals on its feet " 
are not uncommon m Lassalle's speeches. >ye should expect the 
orator who empfoyed this forceful style of speech to be himself a man 
offeree and iron will, and such Lassalle was. His language but ex* 
pressed the stern mould of his character. He loved to speak of Iron 
and fire, for his nature was fell of both. He went to the bsttlefiekl for 
his stmUes, because to him life was a battle, an endless, truceless 
struggle in which no quarter could be given or expected. And if he 
pc n eni fi ed violent changes by weird and dreadful fonns, it was be* 
cause the problems which agiuted society and the State had for him 
atenrible iraportanca, He*speaks somev^iero of his "glowing soul* 
(aMte# giukittii S$iU\ That was no idle or exaggerated form of 
speech. His soul did indeed i^, and it seemed at tines to be 
belted by a huadrod fires. It » woithy of notice that although 
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Lassalle looked favourably upon the use of metaphorical language 
when he wished to bring a great thought home to the minds of his 
hearers, his speeches were strikingly poor in iUustrationi a common 
expedient with so many orators. Not that he was lacking in resource. 
The explanation rather is that he preferred to keep attention centred 
upon the regular course of his argument, and this would scarcely have 
been possible had distracting elements been introduced intohis discoune. 

Very fortunately we have preserved an excellent description of 
Lassalle as an orator, and it has the twofold merit that it is from a 
very careful observer, and from a friend of the agitator. Paul Lindav^ 
relates that one day in June« 1864— at which time he was the editor of 
a Diisseldorf newspaper— an agent of the Social- Democratic Working 
Men's Party came to tell him that Lassalle was expected at Diisseldorf 
shortly, as he had to defend himself in a trial to be reheard there on ap- 
peal, and the publicity of his journal was desired. Lindau gave tie as- 
sistance sought, and the result was that on Lassalle's arrival an introduc- 
tion took place. The following account is given of the first interview : 

" The conversation was almost one-sided, for I was satisfied with 
playing the rSU of hearer. A word discreetly interpolated was enough 
to prompt Lassalle immediately to a long and always Interesting and 
well-connected reply. He accompanied his words with very expressive 
though at times too uneasy gestures. He would often stop, and he 
frequently changed the tone of his voice. He had the habit of begin* 
ning his sentences in a high tenor voice and of ending them in a 
euphonious baritone. He articulated very distinctly, and spoke with 
precision, but he could not disown the Silesian. On separatiogi 
Lassalle pressed my hand as though I had been a close friend." 

When Lindau called upon Lassalle the following morning, he 
found him stretched upon the sofa with his legs reared up against a 
table. In this position he was drawing up an outline of the speech he 
intended to nudce. What follows b amusing. Lsndau had been in* 
vited to dine at one o^dock. 

** Shortly before one I appeared in his room. He rehearsed hb 
speech before me while making his toilette— I had found him in an 
unusually elegant, almost foppishly foshionable morning undress— 
but two o^dock struck in the meantime. By three I had risen at least 
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ten tiines u a hint that we should go^ but while he was speaking 
Litialle appeared to have entirely lost interest in all secondary things, 
such as time and the stonuch. He grew more and more animated as 
he spoke, though I did little to excite this vivacity. All the time he 
was walking to and fro in the tolerably large roomi pacing probably 
several hundred times from the door to the window and from the. 
window to the door, gesticulating the while and oscillating his head 
peculiarly, now right and now left, now lowering it and now raising it 
All he had said was fulmination ; but although the remarkable man so 
eotlualled roe, 1 coukl not forget that I had for two hours been vainly 
striving to get to dinner. It was a quarter past three, and now I finally 
braced myself up for a long speech : * Herr Lassalle,' I saki, ' I'm 
frightfully hungry I' 'Then why .didn't you say so ianj[ ago?' he 
replied, speaking the first part of the sentence in his ordinary tone, 
but rising to an unusually high fidsetto at the words * long ago^' and 
Ending in the deepest iMritone." 

The day of the trial came~it was June ayth^and all Diisseldorf 
was astir. As usual Lassalle appeared in Court in foil dress, with 
polished shoes, dress coat, and white cravat, but he carried with him 
so many books that the Public Prosecutor involuntarily exclaimed, 
**Um GotteswillenI" and a buss of hilarity passed through the 
spectators. A special ubie had to be allotted to the accused, for he 
had brought a whole library— a library of books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, and documents. Of the speech Lindau says : — 

" Lassalle^ speech gave throughout the impression of a free oration, 
which certainly had been previously well thought out and had been 
consolidated 1^ concise arrangement on paper. He held in his right 
hand an octavo sheet at which he would every now and then cast a 
hurried gUnce« and then he appeared to extemporise for a long time. 
He spoke with exemplary clearness and with great rhetorical force. 
The peculiarity which I had observed in private conversatkm, the 
modulatkm of his flexible voice in all key\ showed itself here and in 
still greater measure. His speech was eflfcctive in the highest degree, 
though it was not entirely free from the theatrical. For every humour 
which he wished to produce he could find the right toneof voice ; but 
everything gave one the impression— as with Gambetta— that it had 
been predesigacdt had been previously studied, or at least rebeaiaed. 
WhetlMr he bocaflM toonfol and ironical over the deficient knowledfe 
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of his judges, whether he employed the pathos of his own consdous- 
ness and struck the natural tone of conviction, or sought to produce 
an efiect by the Komfiil recital of his martyrdom :— ^notwithstandiog 
admiration for the acuteness of his thoughts, for his conciseness and 
power of expression, and for his great doqueoce, one could not get rid 
of the feeling that he was an actor. This was increased by the panto- 
mime and the gestures with which Lassalle accompanied the speech. 

" The expression of his countenance continually changed. Now a 
scornful smile played upon his mouth and he half dosed his ejres — 
half pitifully, half contemptuously ; but he soon opened them widc^ 
and threatening looks shot up to the raised seats of the judges. Now 
he moved his head carelessly to and fro— as, for instance^ when lie 
alluded to a most weighty and most abstnise scientific statement M 
something quite secondary, and as a matter of course known to every 
judge— but he soon raised his head haughtily and defiantly as a 
Roman Emperor. 

** His spoken thoughts were mostly illustrated by movements of the 
hands. Hands and arms were in almost uninterrupted activity. He 
was only quiet when drawing keen, purely legal deductions, for which 
he wished to gain the full attention of the judges ; then he supported 
himself lightly with his left hand upon the table, and hid the right, in . 
which there was always one of the octavo sheets, behind the fold of 
his wide-cut waistcoat If he wished to produce a rhetorical effect, he 
gesticulated in a most remarkable manner with his right hand. First 
he jerked his arm forward as if boxing, then he hacked the air with 
the crumpled sheets of paper as though he were beating two-four time 
prestissimo; then be raised his hand threateningly and lashed about 
with it so passionately that several times the written sheets slipped 
from his fingers and fell fluttering slowly to the ground • • 

'' During the long speech Lassalle often changed his position* He 
walked to and fro behind the book-covered table, anon remaining 
stationary for a few moments as if rooted to the ground, but only to 
advance again several steps and slowly approach the judges. This 
pacing movement was especially noticeable at the dose of the speech. 
During the very effective sentences with which he ended, he moved 
gradually and quite imperceptibly forward, so that in uttering the last 
words he had neariy reached the steps leading to the podium of the 
JudgesPbencb. The peroration he addressed to the judges in sedfvated 
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a voice and with such violent gestures that the President involuntarily 
diew back somewhat The speech produced the deepest effect ** 

Let us Ibnn what opinions we will of Lassalle's doctrines, and Judge 
as we will of his faults, the fact remains that we have to do with a 
lemaricahle man, with one who on many grounds deserves to rank 
amongst the representative men of the century. In Germany his work 
» commemorated by one ol the most momentous movements of the 
age. Let Social-Democrscy be what it may, it is a great power in 
German politics, a power which cannot be ignored, and Ferdinand 
Lastalle must be regarded as its originator. It is now nearly a quarter 
of a century since Lassalle died, ]ret his memory is kept fresh by the 
thought of what he did and wrote and said and suffered for the popu- 
lar cause when democratic tribunes were not so plentiful as now. 
Every year his birthday and the day of his unhappy death are religi« 
ovsly observed by Socialist organisations,^ and so far as can be judged 
at present, there seems every likelihood that the prediction which the 
agitator made in the ears oif his prosecutors more than twenty years 
ago wiU be fulfilled : 

'* Oh, gentlemen,* he said, '* fifty years after my death people will 
think otherwise than do the Dttsseldorf Judges of First Instance of the 
powerful and remarkable movement of civilisation which I am accom* 
plishiag under your eyes ; and a grateful posterity— of that I am 
ceitaiiH-will apologise to my shades for the affronu which thu Judg* 
neat and this Crown Solicitor have offered to me.* 

Lassalle would have been a very Savonarola of social reform had ho 
only possessed the holy inspiration of the wUd FlorentinOi That, 
however, ho lacked conspicuously, and his work suffered for the 
d eficienc y * As it is, hb figure stands forth upon the canvas of modem 
history clear and prominent with its light and shade, its attractive and 
k« repelleot features. ** He is great," says Emerson, ^ who is what 
he is from nature^ and who never reminds us of others." Tried by 
that test Lassalle must clearly be awarded the laurels of greatness. 




CHAPTER XI. 

LASSALLE'S SOCIALISM. 

Lassalle attributes the modern growth of the working class in 
importance to the doctrines proclaimed by the French Revolution 
From the Middle Ages downward the supreme element in the State 
and society had been land-ownership. Landed proprietors, favoured 
by both political and economic conditions, were able for centuries to 
retain predominant power, and thus the classes excluded from 
ownership of the soil were kept in a condition of impotence or 
servitude. The Reformation came, and during the following two 
centuries a gradual revolution took place, whose culmination was tho 
epoch-making event of 1789. Before this time the position of the 
nobility, as of the clergy, had vastly altered in fact if not in law, owing 
largely to the development of industry, the accumulation of capital* 
and the growth of personal estate. What the French Revolution did, 
therefore^ was to proclaim rather than create a new order of things, . 
It struck the hour^ telling how far mankind had got in the onward 
march of time. In the new order the third estate or the homrgi&hU 
came to ascendency in the State, the rights of man were proclaimed, 
and the abolition of privilege and prerogative was decreed. Bol it 
was not long before a new oligarchy usurped the powers of that which 
had been dethroned from supremacy, and the last state became worse 
than the first. Where the nobility had ruled with the ownership of 
land, the bourgeoisie ruled with the ownership of capital. The nobiUty» 
on the strength of their privileged position, escaped taxaiion« and 
imposed the burden on the third estate; and in the same way the 
bourgeoisie^ by means of the system of indirect taxation, transferred 
the weight from their own shoulders to those of the working classes. 
Lassalle holds that a new historical era began with February a4tb, 
18481 for then the predominance of the fourth estate was proclaimed. 
Now, however, we have reached the last stage of social development 
At the fourth estate caimot lay claim to new privileges, it is equivalent 
to the entire human race, its cause is that of all humanity, its liberty 
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b the liberty of mAnkind, and itt rapremacy is the supremacy of all. 

The tnpremaqr of all, because the principle of the working class will 

henceforth be the mling principle of society, and all members of the 

human famOy will be workers in so far as tlx^ have the will to make 

themselves useful to society. Holding these views regarding the 

devek»pRient of society, it is not surprising to find Lassalle making 

constant use of the idea of revolution. But revolution with him does 

not mean necessarily a violent organic change in the institutions of 

rihe State. ** Revolution," he once tokl his judges, *' is an overturning, 

J and a revolution always Ukes phce— whether it be with or without 

^ Ibice is a matter of no importance^when an entirely new principle is 

introdoced in the place of the existing order. Reform, on the other 

hand, takes place when the principle of the exiting order is retained, 

but b devebped to more liberal or more consequent and just con- 

clusbns. Here, again, the question of means is of no importance. A 

reform maybe effected by insurrection and bloodshed, and a revolution 

may take pbce in the deepest peace."^ Thus he regarded the 

development of princely power in Genv«any as a revolutionary 

phenomenon, but the Peasant War of i$25, bloody as it was, as merely 

a reactionary movement ; the progress made by industry in the same 

century was likewise revolutionary, and the invention of the spinning' 

jenny In the eighteenth was essentially such. Revolution is, therefore, 

the handmakl of progress, but there can be no such thing as creating 

f or even hastening revolution. " To wish to maJkt a revolution/' he 

\ says in the ArMtewfrogrmmm^ ^ is the foolishness of immature men, 

X who have no knowledge of the bws of history." In the same way it 

I b equally chiMish to think of stemming a revolution for which society 

( b prepared. ~ If the revolution be in society, in iu actual condition, 

ten U most come out— there b no help for it— and pass into legisU- 

tbo." LassaUe felt that in hU day revolutbn was approaching; 

Hblory toM him of its approach, and told him, too^ that its advance 

conid not he impeded. It was Lasaalle's ouster, Hegeli who once 

wroi% * We bam from history that no one ever bams anythii^ Irom 

hblory.* Thb apothegm may be taken as the sum and substance 

«f mom than one speech delivered by LassaUe befom th^ Law Cooits. 

''Yoodonotbelbve in revofatbo," hesaidoocetohbjodges, ~bot 

■q^ stodba have taught me to believe in mvototbo.* CooMiiwoold, 
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and nothing could tUy it " It will either come in complete legality 

and with all the blessings of peace — if people are only wise enough to 

resolve that it shall be introduced in time and from above— or it will 

one day break in amid all the convulsions of violence, with wild, flowing 

hair, and iron sandals upon iu feet In one way or the other it will 

come, and when, shutting myself from the noise of the day, 1 lose 

myself in history— then I hear its tread. But do you not see, then, 

that in spite of this difference in what we believe^ our endeavours go i 

hand in hand ? You do not believe in revolution, and therefore yoo ^ 

want to prevent it. Good, do that which is your duty. But 1 do 

believe in revolution, and because I believe in it I wish—nol to 

precipitate it, for I have already told you that according to my view of ^ 

hbtory the efforts of a tribune are in this respect necessarily as ; 

impotent as the breath of my mouth would be to unfetter the stonn ' 

upon the sea—but in case it should come and from below, I will i 

humanise it, civilise it beforehand."^ 

We shall be prepared to find a man of this kind extolling, too, the 
idea of might Lassalle's standpoint is a thoroughly practical one. 
His ethical view is that right goes before might, but he cannot deny 
that in a world where things are to a large extent turned upside-down, 
might is necessarily if wrongly supreme, and will continue to be so 
until justice shall become the law of human dealings. He recognises ' 
might as the predominant force in society. The constitution of a 
country is merely the expression of the relationship which the various 
elements of power bear to each other. So long as the king has on 
his side a nobility and an army, the nation is impotent, and must take 
what its ruler chooses to offer ; and, on the other hand, when thai 
power is on the side ol the people, the king must submit to the 
dictatorship of those who are nominally his subjects. This is the 
whole secret of constitutions. '* Constitutional questions," he says, 
'* are primarily not questions of law but of power."' Nevertheless, 
he does not apotheosise might to the disparagement ot right Oa 
the contrary, be says that '* the sword Is certainly the sword, but it Is 
never right' He will have the two go hand in hand, for then alone 
can might reach its highest dignity, and right assert Its true claims. 
Nowhere does Lassalle expreu himself belter upon this point than in 
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the words which are placed in the mouth of Ulrich von Hutten in the 
dfaoia ** Frani von Sickingen. 

*« R« bl dl« MkIm dat hOcksM G«t 4m HiMMh, 
Wcm MM lit ■&« nir tinta gfMiM Zw«ck ; 
Km dcMl Spiting, wtmi mm FlitltntMtt 
Sk nor dk Hand btaehwwf , ia dv lit mkl." > 

His oltimate conclusion is that right and might can only be pro* 
perly combined when the democracy attains full supremacy^ for 
** with the democracy alone is right, and with it will be the might"* 
To turn now to Lassalle's strictly economic views. His standpoint is 
that of advanced Socialism, a Socialism which in his day counted for 
more than mere heresy, though it is only right to acknowledge that 
the many prosecutions which were instituted against him during two 
and a half years of public agitation were not based upon economic 
but political utterances. Lassalle, who on bis second appearance 
upon the platform in Berlin prodauned that he belonged to **the 
party of pure and decided democracy," regards labour as a ladder by 
means of which mankind has climbed to the heights of civilisation, 
and a favoured portion of mankind to the heights of wealth and 
luxury. The labourer has been a victim from the beginning. At the 
dawn of civilisation and down to the Christian era, slavery prevailed 
universaDy, and the labourers and all they produced were the pro* 
petty of a master-class. Then came Christianity, but it was slow to 
bring the labourer emancipation. Instead of the ancient slaveiy, the 
system of serfage and bond service was established, and stUl the 
bbooren were in a greater or less degree the property of their em- 
ployers. The guilds followed the abolition of sedage in the towns, and 
the same principle of dependence continued. Finally, amkl the 
thunders and lightnings of the French RevolntkMi, free competittoo was 
pradaimed, and labour was declared to he legally free. Yet the free* 
dom was only partial, for bbour was not economically easandpated, 
nor is it to-day. The working dasses form now, indeed, a powerful 
ioorth estate, but the power po ssess ed is yet only potential. No 
gieaier story of fraud, thinks Lassalle^ can he told tlMm that which 
the deaUagsef capital with htbourdufiag this centwy. The 
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entire history of European industry since the century b^gan is a record 
of wild speculation, blind and ignorant trading, oventraining of 
credit, unbridled over-production, commercial crises, and misfortttne 
to the labourers, who are the scapegoats of the capitalists. Even to- 
day, *' The back of the labourer is the green table on which un<ler* 
takers and speculators play the game of fortune which production has 
become. It is the green table on which they receive the heaps of 
money thrown to them by the lucky coup of the rouUtU^ and which 
they smite as they console themselves for an unlucky throw with the 
hope of better chances soon. The labourer it is who pays, with 
diminished work, with hard-earned savings, with entire loss of em- 
ployment, and thus of the means of subsistence, for the fiulures en- 
tailed in this gambling of employers and speculators, whose ilalse 
speculations and reckonings he has not caused, of whose greed he la 
not guilty, and whose good fortune he does not share."^ Legally the 
labourers are perfectly free, but the freedom is only apparent, and not 
real. There is one serious difficulty in the way of actual freedom, 
and it consists in the labourer's want of capital, without which he am- 
not begin work. Had he this he might be independent, might be his 
own master, but he has not, and so he is not independent, but is the 
servant of someone else. In reality, free competition is a sad 
misnomer. How can there be free competition, when there is free- 
dom for only one of the contracting parties ? What we have now is a 
system of unfree, unequal competition, a competition between the 
armed and the unarmed. And yet, Lassalle points out, this so-called 
free competition has wonderfully increased the wealth of countries. 
He calls it the most powerful machine for the increase of social 
wealth that has ever been invented. 

How comes it^ then, that the labourer is so badly off? When all 
around there is abundance, why should he alone live in want ? This 
brings Lassalle to the sutement of that '*inm economic law" whidi 
played such a great part in his agitation, and which receives such 
prominence in his works, the law of wages, according to which ''the 
average wages of labour always remain reduced to the subsistence 
necessary, conformably with a nation's standard of life, to the pro- 
longation of existence, and to the propagation of the species.* The 
labourer is compelled to sell his labour, and meagre wages are all the 
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retara be recdvct for it Wages whicli only allow him to live admit 
of no taviog, and thus hb condition of dependence it irremediable lo 
long at he is tobject to thit *Mron law." * What," asked Lassalle 
once of a meeting of working-men, ** what is the result of this law, 
which b onanimottslx acknowledged by men of Kience ? Perhaps you 
bdieve that you are men 7 But economically considered you are only 
commodities. You are increased by higher wages like stockings when 
there at a lack ; and you are again got rid of^you are by means of lower 
wa ges b y what Malthus, the English economist, calls preventive and 
destructive checks— decreased, like vennin against which society wages 
war * What, however, makes the labourer's hardship worse is the fact 
that he is all the time of his servitude making his employer richer ; he 
b pladog himself more and more completely in the hands of his 
master ; he b forging heavier and yet heavier fetters for his own arms. 
It is true that wages may for a short time rise slightly beyond the level 
«f absolute necessaries, but directly the number of labourers increases, 
thcie b a fall to the old mark, or else below it, in which case emigration, 
want, disease, and abstentran from marriage and procreation take place. 
Thb b the blessing of a competition legally free, but economically 
the reverM. The bbourer has not escaped slavery ; he has only ex« 
changed masters. Where formerty the surplus produce left over and 
above the support of the labourer went to the serf-owner, it now goes to 
the capitalist, who, strengthened in hb supreme position by every 
fofther additkm of wealth which the labourer's exertions bring him« 
can look uncon c ernedly upon his bondsman's struggles to be free. ^ 
** The produce of his labour strangles the labourer ; hb labour of 
yestcfday rises against him^ strikes him to the ground, and robs him 
of the produce of to-day.* Labour b a commodity, but the labourer 
does aol stand in the favourable position of other owners of commod- 
ities^ When the merchant finds on frequenting the market that prices 
mm loo low to allow of the profitable sale ofhbgoods, he r e ssi ve i them. 
The labourer, however, has no option : he must sell hb commodity 
labour or starve with all hit fomily* 

Lastalle atks how the labourer b to be helped out of thb condition 
oCdependcaee and want The evil it that a portion ofvthe produce is 
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remedy is that which will secure to the producer all be produces. Thb 
is, therefore, the panacea which Lassalle proposes. It is a medicine 
which will not only cure but prevent The labourer will be doubly bene- 
fited, for he will be secured his produce now, and he will receive all the 
advantage that will accrue as labour becomes more productive. 
Hitherto the capitalist has alone received the fruits of greater prodiic* 
tivity, but henceforth the sower will be at the same time the reaper. 
The plan which he proposes is, as we have seen, the association of the 
working classes in productive underukings worked with capital ad* 
J vanced by the Sute. With this co-operation the labourer will become 
his own undertaker, and the distinction between wages and profit will 
disappear, and the produce will go to the producer. Lassalle thought 
that if this scheme could be realised a good step would be taken to- 
wards the settlement of the social problem. In order, then, to bring 
the change about in a simple, legal, and peaceful way, he recommended 
the establishment of Productive Associations on the basis of voluntary 
coalition. There was to be no compulsion ; but the working classes 
were to be attracted by the offer of State help^ without which, indeed, 
the project would be incapable of realisation. He proposed the ad- 
vance of capital by the State— first at low interest, and eventually free 
— ^because he regarded the working classes as the greatest power ia 
the State, and as having a peculiar claim upon its resources. L>«ff>llg 
could not tolerate the "let alone" argument which was always advanced 
when mention was made of the State. He not only held it to be 
allowable for the State to come forward with help for such a purpose^ 
but he regarded it as a duty of the State to give this help^ and it b 
worth notice that no less important a man than Prince Bismarck has» 
as we shall see, adopted the same standpoint The bourgeois eoooo- 
mists objected that monetary aid was unjustifiable, and yet the 
State had helped the bourgi&is and the capitalist again and again in 
the construction or maintenance of railways, canals, roads, telegraphs, 
posts, banks, and in the introduction of agricultural improvements and 
of inventions. If State help had been justifiable in the past lor the 
capitalist, why not now for the labourer? It was said that with snch 
aid the incentive to self-help would be entirely taken awayi but to this 
objection Lassalle answered : ^ It is not true that 1 prevent a man 
from climbing a tower by his own strength, because 1 reach him a 
ladder or a rope. It is not true that the State prevents a youth from 
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•(luCAiInK lilinKlf by \\\%. own powerp bocAUto It orfert (encheri, ichoolii 
ftnd libroricB. h it not true tlmt I prevent n mnn from plouKhlng n 
tield by hli own itrrnirth when I rench him n ploiiuh. It li not true 
Ihm 1 prevent n mnn from ilcfcminir n bomile enemy with bin own 
Mfsnuih whi^n 1 plnra n wen|Min In hU hnml.''^ Towers mny lie 
clliiiliril wlthmil liiil«)rr» or hi|N*« | |NirM»n» inity Im riliirntiHl wUhmit 
tenchera, AclimilH, nnd llbrnrlct } liclcU plouKhcU without nwclitneiii 
and enemies worsted without weapons, but In every cam the task may be 
lar more easily nccompHbhed with the help of suitable auxiliary means. 
Nor was Lnftsalle friKhtcncd Ikcausc his proposal was denounced as 
a piece of |Nirc Socialism. ^ As oAen as a irreat man of science has 
thought it proper to find ways and means for improving the condition 
of the labouring class, an attempt has been made to cry him down 
whh the catchword 'Socialist t' Now, if it is Socialism to try to tm* 
pro%*e the position of the working classes and to relieve their want, 
then in the name of thirty-three thousand devils we are Socialists t 
Does any one think I am frightened of a name ?— not I, indeed."* But 
wookl not State control be dangerous ; would not personal liberty be 
threatened if^ after providing capital, the State required to exercise 
supervision over the financial aflfairs of its debtors ? No, there could 
be no question of endangering personal liberty, for the State would 
only have the rights of a creditor. It would have a right to demand 
that the machinery which its money provided should not be destroyed 
but employed, and to inquire into the way in which business was 
carried on ; but e%'ery day the books and aflairs of public companies 
are subjected to the same supervision, and yet no one ever talks of the 
/lost of lilierty or independence. The Associations would ht formed 
I acoording to sututes, and so kmg as the conditions of these sututes 
4 were fulfilled they would have a right to State ftmds. Lassalle calcu- 
lated that too^ooo^ooo thalers would be enough capital to begin with, 
and that with this money 400^000 workmen could be employed, these 
wp i tien tmg with their ikmilies a population of a ^ooo^ooft Apart from 
nadeftakai's profit he counted on $ per cent interest on the capital, 
equally to s^oocyxio thalers annuaUy, which at compound interest 
would doable the capital in fourteen years, besadce allowing ao^ooo new 
wo ikp eo p le to aseodate yearly. But a great advantage would accrue 
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IW>m tho fuel tlmi iniilM work liuo cncli iiihon* hamli, tho product of 
ono boliiK the mw material cif aaother. 'lliui (he tnniier worki Into 
the handi of the ihoenmkcr, tho cloth manufacturer Into the hands of 
the tnllor, tho iron nnd itcci worker Into the hand* of the niachino 
conHlnictor, no that it would not alwnyii \k nrrciwary to mine freth 
t;a|>Ual whnn an A^mocladon wan fonnf d, for (he new AnNociadon inluhC 
bo carried ow wUli (ho credit of thitno c»itittn|(. Moreover, in timCi 
Associations would combhie, a dUtinct branch of indu»try Itavintf per- 
haps a sinifle oivanisation in each town, so that over-production and 
commercial crises would be impossible. Private trading .would be 
supplanted, the profit-making middleman would disiap|)car, apd soiling 
would be done in Stcitc baxaars. Not only so, but a host of evils 
would vanish in the train of these superfluous institutions ; such, for 
instance, as unhealthy speculation, adulteration, deception, riciamt^ 
and Lassalle added, "obtrusive commercial travellers, payments to 
newspaper editors, and puflfs of every kind.** The dose connection of 
the State with production would also render it possible to establish a 
number of undertakings which now, though of great importance for 
the welfare and prosperity of the people, cannot be thought of. 

Lassalle hoped to help not only the industrial but the agricultunil 
population. Peasant Associations would be formed, and the StatCL 
would supply land for cultivation, and in this way the abolition of 
rent would be precipitated. Moreover, the '* small bcufxtmxit^ 
as he termed the class which includes State and public officials re* 
ceiving small salaries, woukl be tempted into the ranks of the ordinaxy 
wage-earners by the prospect of more liberal remuneration. Both in 
Industrial and Peasant Associations the mode of payment woukl be as 
follows : first, the wages usual in the particular place and industry 
would be given weekly, and at the close of the year the business pro> 
fits would be distributed as dividend. But how was the State to be 
induced to undertake the great task of supporting the Productive As* 
sociations ? Lassalle saw a means of secturing his end in the Intro* 
duction of universal suffrage. When the legislative bodies of the 
country were elected on the basis of a universal franchisoj then only*- 
but certainly then — would it be possible to realise the scheme. For 
when the masses of the people were able to make their influence felt ia 
legislation, they wouM become in reality, as they were already nomia* 
ally, the State. We find him telling the Leipdg Commitlee In 1863 
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that statistics showed 96} per cent of the popuhtion to be then in a 
moie or less distressed and needy condition. '*To you, then, the 
needy dassesi belongs the StatCi not to us, the higher classes, for it 
cottsbts of yon.* Nevertheless, sanguine as he was, Lassalle did not 
venture to regard his Association scheme as a final measure. Fourier 
believed that when his teaching had once been accepted society would 
be reformed fai ten years. Lassalle was not so confident. He ad- 
nitted that the settlement of the social question would require genera- 
lions— indeed, he once said five centuries— to its completiouj and 
would be the result of a long succession of measures, each of which 
would have to be developed organically from its predecessors. He 
held, however, that the Associations would beat a path lor further and 
mora extreme reforms. 

Lassalle introduced a perfectly new element into the Socialistic i 
agitation of his day. His friend Rodbertus and his rival, Schnlse— 
the bitter, however, being no Socialist— stood upon purely economic 
ground, like Saint-Simon and Fourier. Lassalle followed the methods; 
of Louis Bknc and Proudhon, and made politics part of his programme.] 
He was indeed the first State Socialist in modem Germany. Ana- 
lysmg his theories, we find that the State which he seeks to inaugurate 
IS thoroughly democratic. He wishes lo do away with the class dis- 
tinctioos which have folkmed hi the train of an advancing civilisation. 
These he holds to be out of date, and to be marked for extinction in 
the natural process of social development. Where there have been 
several estates in the past, there will only be one in the future, and 
the principle underiying it will be that of labour. The State will be 
society and society will be the Sute In order to thto change, a 
revolutioB in the economic order of things will be necessary. There 
must be capitalists and landowners no longer, for the State must 
supplant them. Production must be carried on under the direct 
auspices of the Sute, which will provide both the soil and the capital 
whkh are requisite. Thus the bbourer will not have to support a 
redpiettl either of profit or Interest, but will receive all the produce of 
hbbbov. Work wiU in this way be diminbbed and lightened, for the 
labourei^s needs win easily be supplied when he ool^ tolls for himself 
and hto foaUy. Leisure will be had In abundancn for Intellectual and 
physical reciealion, and while the lot of the hiboursr will be made 
happtet Us lifo wm he letter. Lassalle will secure to the Individual 
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as much independence of action as possible. Personal liberty will be 
complete within the limits imposed by bis plan of State Socialism. 
Freedom of thought and speech will not be restricted, and the free 
Press will be made exclusively a means of public education. Hia 
views on this subject are originali and they have supporters amongil 
German social reformers in high places to-day, Professor Adolph 
Wagner amon jst the number. Lassalle refuses to regard the news- 
paper as legitimately a business specuUtion. In his opinion its 
mission is that of a schoolmaster or a preacher. Thus he insisu that 
a newspaper should be allowed to publish nothing but news. Adver- 
tisements turn it into "a public crier, a public trumpeter," and thus 
degrade its high functions. Public announcements must be published 
solely in official journals existing for the purpose, and conducted either 
by the Government or by the local communities. Then the news- 
paper will cease to bs a lucrative speculation, and the journalist will 
follow a profession instead of a trade. 

It is, however, pretty certain that Lassalle's views on the subject of 
the Press were coloured by the discourteous and often savage treat- 
ment which he received at the hands of a multitude of newspapers 
when engaged in agitation. He regarded as ** literally true " the as* 
sertion of Prince Bismarck, that *' the newspapers are written by 
people who have failed in their vocations," but be thought the con- 
demnation not half severe enough. For the Press of his day^ indeed, 
he had the greatest contempt, for he believed that the worse a jottmal 
was, the more subscribers it had, though it never occurred to him that 
newspapers may after all be only what the public makes them. No 
anathema came more truly from his heart than the one which he pfo- 
nounced in the hearing of a Rhenish meeting in 1863. ** Hold ^xm^ he 
said, *with ardent souls hold firm to the watchword which I give you : 
hatred and contempt, death and destruction to the Press of to-day 1 
That is a daring watchword to be given by one man against the thou* 
sand-armed institution of the Press, with which even kings have vainly 
contended ; but ... the moment will come when we shall dart the 
Ughtning which will entomb this Press in eternal night" ^ 

Further, in the coming Social-Democratic State not only land and 
capital bat all means of communication, and some, at any rate, of the 
banka will be in national hands. Direct taxatkm will take the place of 
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indtrecti to which Laisalle it thoroughly opposed. He holds that taxes 
•pon the necessaries of life, as well as those caused by the adrotnistra- 
tioa of justice, should be abolished, since in proportion to their earnings 
the poorer members of society bear too much of the burden. He will, 
theielbre, have a system of direct taxation according to which every- 
one will be liable to pay imposts proportionately to his income. Las- 
salle's aun is throughout to engage the support of the State on behalf 
of those who through deficiency in wealth, knowledge, or other social 
advantages are unable to rely upon self-help. He will not hear of the 
doctrine that the purpose of the State is merely to protect the personal 
liberty and property of the individual. That idea of the '* Manchester 
nen,* ^ he says, may do very well as the basis of a night watchman's 
functions, but it will not do for the State, whose duty it is to assist * 
and perfect the development of the race into a condition of freedom. 
The whole history of mankind he regards as the history of a struggle 
with nature— with the misery, ignorance, poverty, impotence, and 
servitude in which man thred when he stepped forth Into history. The 
overcoming of this impotence means the realisation of freedom, which 
has gradually been won for the individual But without the State it 
would not have been possible to carry on this struggle. The State, 
however, is a union which Increases a million fold the strength of all 
its units, and this is why it has been able to do for iu members what 
they could never hMxt done single-handed and isolated. Thus the 
working classes— and the poorer classes of society in ge neral h ave 
learned by instinct to place confidence in the Sute and to insist that 
it shaU Iblfil its proper function, that of developing the liberty and 
promoting at the same time the happiness and material wellare of all 
■objects alike, regardless of conditkm. 

So far Lassalle's economic views. Was he an original thinker or a 
■Kre copyist, a mere adapter of the theories of others? The answer 
must be that he was the latter. Not, indeed, that be was a plagiarist i 
It b no plagiarism to declare from the public platform doctrines with 
vhicii men of science are all lamiliar, unless the expounder dalmtobe 
aboaathor. And the *'ifon wages law" which lies at the very loot 
of Lassalle's teachlnp was in his day wdl known wherever RicardoPs 
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influence had spread. Not a few critics of Lassalle have laboured to 
show that he said nothing new. The task is a superfluous one. Pro- 
bably Lassalle wiiuld have been the last man in the world to claim 
that his gospel was an original one. When be nwde his first appear^ 
ance as the founder of the Universal Working Men's AssodatioOi be 
took care to support the *'iron biw" on the testimonjr of Ricardo, 
Smith, Malthus, John Stuart Mill, Say, and other distinguished men. 
The aigument that he took the theory from others is in reality no 
argument at alL People do not usually enter into contention about 
matters that need no demonstration, but that is what has been dono 
in this case. Lassalle advanced the wages law as a known economic 
doctrine,, and gave authorities, in support of his advocacy of it, and yet 
it has been found necessary to elaborate proofs that this doctrine whoee 
authorship he attributed to others, is not his own. In truth, he was 
not in need of theories. Of these there was a sufficiency. Lassalle 
was emphatically a man of deeds, and he took the theoretical ground- 
work which he found ready laid and built upon it a structure out 
of material likewise within hand's reach. ^ Kari Marx ' charges him 
with having borrowed *' all the general theoretical propositions in his 
economic works " from his published writings, and it may be granted, 
that Lassalle was stimulated by this far deeper thinker. It is, bow- 
ever, very probable that the principal impetus and help came from his 
close friend Rodbertus, whose worics he studied with something of a 
disciple's devotion.^ 

Beyond this, however, he had been schoc^ed in English economic 
theories, and the influence of this part of his studies may be seen 
throughout his writings and published speeches. For England 
and English institutions, as representing the highest achievement in 
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dvU and penonal liberty, Lassalle always showed great admiration. 
He was never weary of telling his audiences, whether in the assembly 
room or the Court of Law, how English freedom had *' broadened 
down from precedent to precedent," how Cobden had converted a 
nation and slain a tradition mighty with the growth and strength of 
centuries, and how the English working classes bore a character for 
manliness and hardy independence unexampled in modem history. 
The influence derived by Lassalle from England in many ways was 
very considerable, and Marx might have remembered this when he 
spfl^ of wholesale plagiarism. He might also have remembered that 
it was only after long residence in England that he himself produced 
an Important economic work. Had Marx not lived in this country he. 
never would or couki have written his epoch-making ^ CapitaL*' Ot 
that there can be no doubt whatever. 

Lassalle*s particular application of the theories which he fimnd ready 
to hand led him to the Productive Association, and here again he has 
been charged with ptoughing with the heifers of another. The Asso- 
ciation does, in fact, bear great resembhmce to the miiiiirtoeimifii Louis 
Blanq^ and it will not be wrong to conclude that Lassalle had this pro- 
totype in mind, though he carried the co-operative idea much farther 
than his French contemporary. The Productive Association had, how- 
ever, little or nothing to d o as was alleged in 1863*— with the mUHirs 
9mtimtmr established in 184S by the Proviswnal Government, and 
abruptly discontinued after a few months' trial had proved their use* 
lessiiess. These mtdUn nmtUmtmx were- started and worked under 
the direct supervision of the State, and, moreover, they were not in* 
tended to supplant private industry, but to provkle employment for 
theworkpcople who could not find food. Both in origin and purposoi 
tbeielbre, the French worlcsbops differed radically from the Lassalle 
Associations. The latter were to be formed by vi)luntary association 
and not by State compulsion or even initiative : all the State was 
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asked to do was to open its purse when called upon. **The free 
individual association of the working people," said Lassalle, **bttt this 
association made possible by the supporting and helping hand of the 
State : that Is the only way offered to the working classes out of the 
wilderness." Further, the very raison dHn of the Associations was 
the absolute abolition of the undertaker and the capitalist Not onljr 
were they to compete with private industry ; they were to supplant it^ 
so that the producer might have undisputed command over the enttre 
produce of his labour. Then, too, Lassalle intended to apply the 
same principle of association to the land, in order that it might to- 
gether with capital and the instruments of labour pass out of the 
hands of the individual into those of society. Thus, while the Idea oC 
association with State help was not new, his own development was 
more thorough and more ingenious than any earlier attempts In the 
domain either of theory or practice. It may be said that his work led 
to no immediate results. Lassalle, it is true, did not live to see his 
labours crowned with the success which he confidently expected. 
But, apart altogether from the founding of a great social movement^ 
the end of which no man can predict, Lassalle's agitation and writings 
have exerted an important influence upon the domestic policy of the 
German Government It must not be forgotten that the princfple 
which he place J at the head of his programme of social reforms, and 
which he enforced at various times in private discussion with 
Prince Bismarck— State intervention on behalf of the working classes^ 
—has since become the groundwork of German social legislation, pLnd 
that in no country in Europe has this principle been carried so fiv as 
in the country which Lassalle convulsed with agitation more than 
twenty years ago. Nor was the appeal for universal suflfrage made In 
vain. Eariy in the year 1864, he predicted that before a year had 
passed the Prussian Minister President would have played the psit of 
Sir Robert Peel, by reversing his policy, and that this demand wevid 
have been granted. The prophecy was too sanguine^ but onlvefssl 
sufihige became law of the North Gennan CooledenauNi in i867t end 
of the German Empire in 1871. 

**Thi>bvlMUlluf«ioMytoyMaboiit iht priadplt Md lo4tytMaM mk$Ami6m 
wlUitht y riad ylt of>iocl>i»im mow mim aiihwnlMrf 4k«eli 
ofiaipioviag yovtoeU eooditioa fcj l^fhtoion, fcj itw 
■t FtauikliMi, Uxf 17II1, il6> 
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How fir LassaUe was prepared to go in the abolition of iadividuall 
propefty, and in overriding the acquired rights of the present pro- 
prietorSi we cannot say with certainty, for his practice of taking onei 
step at a time— of concealing his purposes until the proper time for 
their discovery had arrived— makes it difficult to judge of his ultimate 
ends. ^ Truth,'' he once wrote, ''must be developed step by step." 
In his correspondence with Rodbertus, however, he speaks of the'. 
Productive Associations as a * transitional measure," ^ and says that) 
^the Association, proceeding from the States is the organic germ of* 
devetopment which leads to everything else." * It is certain that he 
hoped, by means of the Associations, to get rid of the capitalist's 
profit and the landownei's tent, and thus in time to supenede as 
superfluous personal property in capital and land. Indeed, he went 
so &r as to Germanise Proudhon's **Laprvpn/ii ^at U vol* into the 
somewhat more euphemistic ^ Eigmthmm isi Frtmdihum^ but he did 
not say in pUin words whether he was prepared, in the words of Marx, 
to ** expropriate the expropriators." Rodbertus claims him as a con- 
vert to his doctrine of income-property, but there is reason to believe 
that luusalle was to some extent an unreadable book to this valued 
friend and correspondent, who once admitted that he had to do with 
^ an exoteric and an esoteric Lassalle." A valuable light is thrown 
upon the esoteric views of Lassalle by the learned and exhaustive 
treatise in which he considers the theory of acquired rights,* In this, 
his greatest work, Lassalle speculates boldly in a domain of thoiight 
which for Sodalisu is one of the utmost importance. He inquires il^ and 
to what extent, acquired rights can cUim protection against the retro- 
active ellect of new laws, and the conclusions to which he oomes are 
prq^nant with significance for the devetopment of his economic 
theories. He lays down two propositions ; («) * No law should be 
tctronotive which only aflccts an individual throitgh the medium of 
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the actions of his will;" and C^) ^ every law should be retroactive 
which affects the individual without the interposition of such a 
voluntary act ; which affects the individual directly in his invduntaiy, 
human or natural, or socially acquired qualities, or only affects 
him in that it alters society itself in its organic institutions.*^ 
He argues that the individual by his acts and by contract 
can only assure to himself or others rights If and in so far 
as the existing laws regard the substance of the rights as just* 
Thus he is able to advance the proposition that the sol 2 source of 
right is the common consciousness and conviction of the nation. To 
every contract there must be added the tadt clause that the right 
therein stipulated shall and can only be valid so long as legislation re- 
gards it as permissible. The claim that an acquired right shall con* 
tinue for all time, even when prohibitive laws permit it no longer, is 
nothing less than the claim of self-sovereignty for the individual* X 
right may be formed on the basis of legislation, but it only exists so 
long as this legislation continues unchanged ; he who makes any 
further pretension claims to be his own law-giver. This, says Lassalle^ 
shows up the hollowness and illegality of the cries which will be raised 
when public opinion puts an end to the various existing forms of 
personal servitude, slavery, and forced labour, to hunting-rightSt 
exemption from land tax, entail, and so forth. Thus the decrees of 
Aifgust 4th, 1789, by which the French National Assembly repealed 
all laws proceeding from feudal supremacy, violated jno rights, for 
even if feudal privileges were regularly acquired, they could only be 
valid so long as national opinion did not call for a different law, and 
the storming of the BastiUe was the expression of a change in the 
conscience and conviction of the nation, which change put an end to 
the old rdgimi. It follows from this that the customs and traditions 
of the past cannot claim authority over the present ; or, as Lassalle else* 
where expresses himself, every age is independent and autonomotts.* 
I , Coming to the further question of compensation on the abolitioa of 

1 *' Symm dtr w ww beu w Rthlt," vol, L, p. ss* 
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acquired lights, he takes up a standpoint opposed to that of Savtgny.^ 
This famous jurisconsult said that indemnity should be given, and 
LassaUe answers that the giving of compensation is iUogicali illegal, 
and unjust There is, in fact, nothing to indemnify. It is only possible 
to stipulate for the validity of a right so long as the public conscience 
may approve of it, and when it does so no longer the right has had iu 
day and ceases to be, for the limit of its validity has been reached. 
At the same time Lassalle takes care to hiy stress upon the difference 
between the absolute prohibition of a right and the prohibition of a 
mode of its exercise. There may be cases where compensadon will 
be allowable, vis., when the prohibition does not exclude all rights 
founded upon a certain legal title. In these cases, however, the 
compensatkm is really only a change from a prohibited to an unpro* 
hibited form of right. Thus in the case of the appropriation of land 
for the purpose of public buildings, not property itself, but a form of 
proper ty in an individual case is prohibited, and land may continue to 
be acquired and heki as private property. Here compensation must 
be given, but the compensation is mere appearance, the truth being 
that the prohibited form of property in a ceruin piece of land has been 
changed into the still unprohibited form of money-property. Pro- 
hibitive and compulsory laws may, therefore, be of two kinds. They 
may either determine that a right hitherto existing can no more be 
the property of the individual and can by no act of the will be made 
such ; or they may allow the right to continue as one which can he 
made the property of the individual, the only question being the form 
and condition which the connection of the individual with the substance 
of this right must take m order that the right may be lawfol and valkL 
Prohibitive laws of the first kind apply to all existing contracts and all 
legal relationships, but those of the second class should never apply 
to existing legal relationships which may have been caused by 
individual actions of the wilL If a law abolishes p roper ty ahogeiher, 

or property in eeruin objects, it is no matter that the objects may have 
been acquired by inheritance or porchaaei or In any other way i they 
mnst still pass out of individual ownership. ^ 

In the second part of the work. LassaUe considen the if^ of 
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succession as it existed in ancient times and now exists. He liokls 
that the heir in the Roman sense was not heir of the property but the 
will of the dead» that the will of the testator was supposed to be 
perpetuated in the heir. The Roman idea of immortality was, in iact 
the testament Dealing then with Germanic right of succession, 
Lassalle shows that it is a mixture of old Roman right, that of the 
testament, and old Germanici vis., intestate succession. Germanic 
right of succession diflfered from Roman right in being in reality family 
right, for in substance the property of the testator was conunon family 
property during his lifetime, the appropriation only taking place, 
however, on his death. The Germanic nations borrowed the testament 
from the Romans, but without understanding its significance, regarding 
it rather as a formal disposal of the property of the dead. As, then, 
the family right of the early Germans has disappeared, and the true 
Roman testament has been discarded, — ^for no one believes any longer 
in the significance anciently attached to it, — Lassalle comes to the 
conclusion that the modern German testamentary right is nothing but 
a great misunderstanding and a theoretical impossibility.^ ' *' This," 
he says, "is the fate of the Roman testament with the Germanic 
nations. Accepted by a national spirit which according to its own 
national idea interprets all inheritance as intestate, as the peculiar 
right of the heir, the character of the Germanic inheritance, the 
character of intestate right, is impressed upon testamentary right of 
succession, and the maxim necessary with intestate right, U wtari 
saisii ii vi/^ is extended to it."* And yet the modem testament has 
been said to be a natural right ; a natural right has been made ont of 
a natural impossibility, out of a right which has never and nowhere 
existed. Property is now no longer family but personal property, and 
nowadays most systems of succession rest on the will of the State and 
society. The logical deduction is that the State and society can if 
they desire direct that the property of the dead shall be diflerently 
disposed of than it now is. It may appear somewhat singular that 
Lassalle did not refer during all his agitation to the startling doct r iaea 
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advaooed ia thb work. The explanation is only to be found when wo 
bear ia miad his great tenacity off porpoee^iHiich would not allow htm 
to Mideftalfe fresh plans nntil the plans in hand had been realised. 
Had bo lived long enoqgh the time might have come n^en he would 
hove gone back to the principles whi^ he hdd to govern acqaired 
lights and have sought to apply them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY. 

Though Lassalle's death was an irreparable loss for the Universal 
Working Men's Association, no one hinted at the idea of suspending 
operations. When the blow fell, branch organisations had been formed 
in fifty-two places, but many had already succumbed. The lists 
showed a membership of 4610, Barmen being most strongly repre- 
sented (with 529 members), and Ronsdorf and Solingen following 
(with $23 and 500 respectively). Still, it would be hr from right to 
regard this as the net result of Lassalle's labours. Although the 
Universal had failed to draw the working classes to itself the prin- 
ciples which its founder and president had with nnflagging wtaX 
preached from the Rhine to the Oder had been eagerly accepted, and 

, the foundations had been laid for a great and influential movement. 
Thus Lassalle's work must not be estimated by the membership of 

/ his Association ; it must be estimated by the later history of Sodml 

,' Democracy in Germany. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to take steps to prevent the &U of the 
democratic leader giving rise to anarchy in the camp. Bemhard Becker 
had been nominated by Lassalle as his successor in the presidency, 
and in November, 1864, the choice was confirmed by the Assodation. 
Dammer continued to be vice-president and Willms retained the office 
of secretary, while Schweitzer began at once to take a greater direct 
interest in the agitation. Becker was a complete failure. Not only 
did he fail to work amicably with Countess Hatifeldt, who believed 
that her rekitionship to Lassalle imposed upon her the duty of keeping 
an eye on the progress of the movement, but— and this was his great 
failing— he lacked every qualification necessary to one who w«Mild be 

* a leader of men. At first he tried despotism as Lassalle had done with 
such complete success, but the result was only to make himself look 
ridiculous. It was the old story of the ass in the lion's skin. Whuk he 
found it impossible to have his way he took refuge in recrimination. Of 
Liebknecht he spoke as an ^arch intrigu^i who calls himself a Con* 
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mimist but is nothing bot an ambitious, diabolical trickster^ incapable 
of building anything up but always ready to destroy.* Man and 
Engds were included in the same condemnation, while Schweitser 
was demolished in an egoistic outburst in which Becker said, " As to 
this Judas, working-men, I will crush this skeleton. 1 will shatter 
him like glass, since I alone amongst you represent Revolution and 
have revolutionary power in me." Evidently a man of this stamp was 
not in his proper place when occupying a post requiring the exercise 
of great tact, seir<ontrol, and self-sacrifice. The fall from the intel* 
lectual Lassalle to the bully Becker was a great one, and it seemed to 
augur ill for the future of the Association. Lassalle had proved him* 
self a prince of agitators, and now his place was filled 1^ a puppet 
Towards his associates Lassalle had always preserved an attitude of 
cordiality, but Becker was unable to control his bad temper. Lassalle 
was vain, but it was a vanity which generally pleased and never seri- 
ously offended, for there was a great intellect behind it all ; but his 
successor, with less justification than Anacharsis Cloots for his vanity, 
c onfe ir ed upon himself the arrogant title of " President of Mankind." 

A year aAer the catastrophe of Geneva signs of decay showed them- 
selves within the Association, and even the foundation of an organ in 
the Press seemed unable to arrest disintegration. True to agreement, 
Schweitser and Hofotetten had meanwhile issued on January ist, 1865, 
the first number of the Sociml-Dimecrai^ which was published in 
Berlin. Hofrtetten fomished the money and Schweitser the brains, 
and for a tine the newspaper succee d e d . It was not, however, recog- 
nised everywhere as the organ of the* 'agitation, for Schweitser had 
made himself many enemies^the Dfissddorf general meeting, indeed, 
expelled him from the directorate of the Association— and to this 
extent iu influence was crippled. Nevertheless, with an able staff of 
cootribotofs, including Marx, Engds, Liebknecht, Herwegh, Rttstow, 
Hess, and Wuttkc^ the SeeUi-Di m ^ e r U couki hardly foil to prosper so 
loQg as It kept true to iu aims, and in the end even the fulminating 
Bedttr withdrew the anathemas with which he had greeted iu 
appeannee. Sdiwdtser may be said to have ^Irawn together the 
so ttt e r ed bones of Social-Democracy and to have breathed fresh 
lifo into theoL Bat towards the end of February a series of clever 
aiticlee was published with the title **The Bismarck Ministry," in 
wludi PruMia was gletUMt and the duty of settling the Geman 
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qaestion was imposed upon her. " Two factors are alone capabk of 
action in Gennanyi" said the concluding article, *' Prussia and the 
nation. Prussian Ixiyonets or the fists of the Gennan ffoUUuiai^w^ . 
see no third."^ The democratic party was disgusted, and SchweitKi'i 
chief contributors severed connection with the journal The editor 
himself soon afterwards fell into the clutches of the law and was pot 
into prison. His place at the head of the Sociai'Dimpcrai was taken 
by Holstetten, a man of no ability, who proved a very poor substitute. 
But the Universal Association had other enemies to fear besides 
internal jealousies, and the greatest of them was rivalry without No 
sooner did Lassalle disappear from the scene than Karl Marx, who 
was still in London, began to bestir himseUl At the end of September, 

1864, the famous International Working Men's Association' was 
established, and Marx was made its president With the prindplet 
of this oiganisation Liebknecht, who in time won August Bebel over 
to his side, was in complete sympathy, and though he continued to 
profess allegiance to the more moderate proposals of the German 
Association he was known to be promoting the influence of the Inters 
naiionaL When the split occurred on account of the " Bismarck 
articles " of the Sociai'Dtmacrat^ Liebknecht came out in his tnio 
colours, and before many months had passed he was expelled from 
Prussian territory, and went to Leipzig. Reserving for the Inter- 
national a more detailed review, it will be well now to follow the 
history of the distinctly German movements further. The first general 
meeting of Lassalle's Association was held in December, 1864, al 
Dttssekiorf, and the proceedings passed off very quietly. The second 
general meeting, held at Frankfort;:on-Main at the end of November, 

1865, was a stormy one, however,/and one result was the ovetthrow of 
Becker, in whose place C W. Tolke, of Iserlohn, was elected president 
Tolke was a man of rough manners but of considerable common sense, 
and he did his little best to follow in the footsteps of his dead leader. 
He had, however, a fault which, in the eyes of friends of the 
International, was unpardonable : he was a monarchist Indeed, he 
went so far as to call apon one occasion for cheers for the King of 
Prussia, an act which caused most good democrats to shrog their 

> Wo. tS of Of 8€eimi'Dtm§rmt, wbIcK, foe to tftet to dMSag dw hm mnd m ft witiw twfc» 
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tboulden and pull long faces. Evidently Totke was noi the man to 
preside over the Association, and so wbea, tired of his honours, he 
resigned in the summer of 1866^ the opportunity of replacing him was 
welcomed. At this time Schweitier was in prison or he would pro- 
babiy have received the appointment! but as it was A. Perl, of Ham* 
burgi was made president During the succeeding months the 
Countess Hatsfeldt, who had all along kept a hand on the reins, 
ioterlered so objectionably with the affairs of the Association that a 
crisis came. The fourth general meeting, held at Erfurt at the end of 
December, 1866, repudiated the pretensions of this lady, and the 
consequence was that she formed without dehy a rival association with 
Lassalle*s statutes, and made one Fttrsterling, of Dresden,its president 
This organisation soon came to grief. 

The wisest act of the Association after Lassallc's death was the 
election of Schweitser to the presidency in May, 1867, at the Brans- 
wick general meeting. The Association had got into very low water, and 
only a man of great ability and of strong will could now put an end to 
the disputes and rivalries which were hastening on dissolution. Had 
Schweitser been Lassalle's first successor, the Association would have 
been growing stronger all the time of its increasing weakness. It was 
not too late to arrest decay, but complete restoration was now almost 
out of the question. Schweitser proceeded to work at once in a busi- 
ness-like way. He restored the organisation of the Assodatkm, placed 
its finances upon a sound basis, and In time reduced confusion to order. 
The new president was, in fhct, Just the man for his position. He was 
educated and energetic, was a talented speaker, and, moreover, 
throitgh personal intercourse with Lassalle, he understood the ideas of 
the late agitator as few of his asso ci a t es dkL Lassalle and Schweitser 
had a good deal in common. Both were men of the world, both were 
full of resource and bom administrators, and both were suspected at 
one time of being merely reactionaries in disguise. Liebknecht, In- 
deed, dedared that Schweitsei's imprisonment was only a feint, but 
later efcats s howed that idea to be untenable. Where the new pre- 
sident oune fir short of his great predece ss or was in his lack of real 
sincerity In the cause of the working classes. He had drunk the cup of 
pleasure and Indulgenoe to the drBgs,and the honey had become bitter in 
his sMutk Probably Schweitser 6rsc took to politics as a distraction, 
tho^gbk when evenu fbrced him Into prominence^ ho threw his whole 
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raergiet into party warfarei and his later years certainly redeemed hit 
earlier. In the first year of his presidency an important political in* 
cident took place which had momentous consequences for the Social* 
Democratic movement. Universal su(fra(i;e was granted for tho 
election of the North German Reichstag, and before it the Constitutive 
Assembly. This deferred fulfilment of a prophecy made by Lusalle 
in 1864 was welcomed with jubilation. In the general elections the 
Socialists measured strength with the Conservative party in several 
constituencies, with the result that Schweitzeri Bebel, Fritzsche, ^ 
Hasenclever,* Fdrsterling,and Mende were returned to the Reichstag, 
the party giving about 40,000 votes. The sixth general meeting of the 
Association was held in November, 1867, at Berlin, and the seventh in 
the following August at Hamburg. At the latter meeting, which waa 
attended by delegates of 82 associations, representing 719a members* 
two motions of importance were brought forward by the president 
One declared that while industrial strikes were incapable of altering 
the ruling system of production, they were, if properly organised, a good 
means of promoting isprit di carps amongst the working classes, and 
of removing various social evils. The other motion related Co the 
convocation of a congress of working-men for the purpose of establish* 
ing trades unions. The meeting adopted the strike resolution, but 
rejected the proposal to convene a congress. On Schweitzer threaten- 
ing, however, to resign, it was agreed as a compromise that the president 
and Fritzsche shoukl be allowed to call a conference not as members 
of the Association but as members of the Reichstag. This was at once 
done, the date of meeting being September 27th, and the place 

Berlin. The same month the Universal Association was dissolved by 

f 
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the police at Leipsigi its teat, but Schweitier formed another astoda- 
tioB with the Mme name and ttatotet at Berlini and all went on at 
befoffCL From this time may be said to date the pre-eminence of Ber* 
tin as a Socialistic centre. 

AU this time Uebknecht and his associates were doing their best to 
adTance the interests of the International in Germanyt and long be-. 
Ibie open hostility to Schweitier was shown^ they had endeavoured to 
vndermine his power, and convert the Universal Association to their 
advanced principles. Finally, on March 26th, 1869, Liebknecht and 
Debd appeared at the general meeting held at Barmen, and openly 
chaiged ihe president with being a reactionary. The design, how* 
ever, fiuled, for of the fifty-six delegates present all but twelve voted 
confidence in their leader, and the rest remained neatraL Still, the 
Liebknecht party gained ground by this piece of strategy. SchweiUer, 
who this year again served two months in prison, resolved to check* ] 
mate the move of his enemies by having resort to Lassalle*s old plan* ) 
He entered upon a political campaign of two monthi^ duration, and 
rec ei ved in all parts of the country warm tokens of attachment When 
the ninth general meeting — held in Berlin— came round, his popularity 
s e e med undiminished, but eighteen months later, in July, 1871, he 
resigned, and his resignation was followed sometime later by his ex* 
pulsioa from the Association on the charge of treachery. His own 
account of his withdrawal from the presidency was that he had grown 
weary of the never-ending intrigues, and had become convinced that 
the wofking classes could not be relied on for fidelity to their leaders. 
The S^dmi'Jk m^er mt^ Schweitiet's journal, ceased to be published on 
April joth, 1871, and a younger organ belonging to him, the AgiUi$r^ 
was discontinued on June ist of the same year. 

It was a long time belbce Liebknecht and Bebel were able to secure 
a fMting for the Intematiooal in Germany, but as an introduction to 
the more advanced programme they drew up at a congress of Saxon 
woffking-Bien held at Chemmiu in August, 1866, a series of * demands 
of the Democracy.** These demands were >-*<i) Unrestricted r^[ht of 
the people to sdf-govemmeat This Implied universal, direct, and 
equal franchise with secret voting in aQ domains of Stote lift (the 
\ Ftoliameai^ the Chamben of the individual States, the eooMmmal 
'* govemiaf bodies, Ac), the abolition of the eiandiaf amy and Its 
■u bMhti on by n milltln ; and n sovereign Piariiimsnl having ahsslms 
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power to decide on questions of war and peace, (a) The unity of Germany 
as a Democratic State. There should be no hereditary central powet^— 
"no Little Germany under the guidance of Pnissiai no Prussia enlaiged 
by annexation, no great Germany under Austrian guidanceyno Triad." 

(3) Abolition of the privileges of position^ birth, and confession. 

(4) Futherance of the physical, intellectual, and moral training of 
the people. The school should be separated from the church and the 
church from the State, teachers should be given a worthier positioiii 
and schools should be established for their training, elementary 
schools should become free, and schools for higher education 
be provided. (5) The universal welfare to be furthered, and bboor 
and labourers to be emancipated from all pressure and constraint* 
This demand comprised the amelioration of tiie positicm of the work- 
ing classes, right of free migration, free choice of occupations, 
universal right of settlement in Germany, and State support of produo* 
tive co-operative associations. (6) Self-government ibr parishea. 
(7) Promotion of a knowledge of the law amongst the people. This 
was to be effected by the independence of the Courts and juries, 
especially in political and Press trials, and by public and oral judicial 
trials. (8) Promotion of the political and social education of the 
people. This final demand comprehended a free Press, free right of 
meeting, and right of coalition. The Chemmits programme attracted 
many adherents, and the two confederates felt that they had made a 
good beginning. As, however, the Universal Association was not to be 
turned out of its course, they looked in another direction. Bebd was 
originally a follower of Schulze-Delitzsch, and at the time of his 
alliance with Liebknecht he was the president of a Working Men's 
Association 'at Leipzig, founded on the principles of Schulte, from 
which, however, it had gradually departed* In the autumn of 1867, 

' Bebel became president of the Union of Working Men's Associations, 

and the following year, at the annual congress, he was instrumental 

with Liebknecht in inducing a large majority of the associations to 

accept the programme of the International. 

This was a substantial victory for Mane and his two .lietttenants, for 

, the International was now established in Germany. Thus Liebknecht 
and Bebel were encouraged to make renewed endeavours to detach 
Schweitser's adherents, but for the present they were only slightly 
successful In the following year, 1869, however, the Socia^ 
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Denocntic Woiking- men's Party {SoeiaUgmakratischi ArMUr* 
fmrid) was formed at Eisenach out of the ^ intemationaltsed " Union 
of Working Men's Associations and the seceded members of the 
UniversaL A conference was first called for August 7th. This was 
done by « manifestOi published by Liebknecht and Bebel in the 
Ibnnei^s Dim^kratisciUs U^pckiMmit^ wherein Social-Democrats were 
congratulated upon the progress which advanced views were making. 
Thb manifesto gives the key to a curious piece of party nomenclature. 
Liebknecht and Bebel spoke of their party as the ** honourable Social- 
DeoMxracy* (dU tkrUcki So€iMemokrati€\ and from that time the 
adherents of the International in Germany went by the alternative 
naaes of the ** Honourables " and the ^ Eisenachers." The congress 
met, and did all that iu promoters expected of 'it. Schweitxer con- 
ceived the plan of outvoting the adherents of the International, but the 
•cheme completely failed. It is estimated that the two hundred and 
nxty-two delegates who avowed Intematiooalist principles at this 
congress represented 150^000 working-men, though two-thirds of 
them bdonged to Austria and Switserland. The shrewd and calcu* 
lating policy which Liebknecht pursued, when promoting the prin- 
dples of the International, is shown by a letter he wrote this year 
fcgarding the South German Democratic Party, whose progress to- 
wards Communism was too slow for many ardent disciples of Maix 
Liebknecht refused to hurry the party, knowing that its advance was 
only a qnestioo of time. ** Wait a little," he said, "and then the 
little people will be able to march to Basel ; but not now.** The dis* 
tanoe between the Eisenach and Basel programmes was too great. 
MeanwhQe, every endeavoor was made to secure a firm fboting in 
Berito. liebknecht said at a popular meeting held in Vienna on July 
95th, 1I69 :-•*' The dudel of servitude in Prussia is Berlin. When 
wo have ttomed this citadel with the help of the Beriin working-men, 
— sinoe the great battle for the emancipation of Germany is to be 
fMight fai Berlin,— where will the small Governments be that now 
ataadinlheway? With the Prussian Government they will all fUL" 
B«l progiesi was difBcnh and slow, for Berlin was the seat of tbo 
and there the vigilance of the police was not to be 



The Eisenach programoM seu forth that the primaiy object of the 
Sodil-DemocMk Woridiv MeaTs Party la tfM eeiablishment of the 
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Free People'i StiXtifriur Vaiksstaai),^ But that Is not alL The 
present political and social conditions are declared to be In the 
highest def^ree unjust, and for that reason they are to be combated 
with all energy. A leaf is taken out of the book of the Intemational 
when it is stated that '' the struggle for the emancipation of the work* 
ing classes is not a struggle for class privileges and prerogatives, but 
for equal rights and equal duties, and for the abolition of all class 
supremacy." . As the economic dependence of the working*man upon 
the capitalist is the basis of every form of servitude, the party will 
strive, by abolishing the present form of production, and by Introduc- 
ing the co-operative system, to secure for the labourer the full fruit of 
his exertions. But political freedom Is a prior condition of economic 
emancipation, and as the social problem can only be solved In a 
Democratic State various political demands are made. These Include 
universal, equal, and direct suffrage, with secret voting, for all men of 
twenty years, both in the election of Parliamentary and local adroinia* 
trative bodies ; direct legislation by the people, by which is understood 
the right of proposing and rejecting laws ; the abolition of all privileges 
of class, property, birth, and confession ; the substitution of a militia for 
the standing army ; the separation of the church from the State, and 
of the school from the church ; compulsory education In elementary 
schools, and free education in all public seminaries ; independence of 
the Courts, introduction of juries and courts of trade experts, public 
and oral judicial proceedings, and free administration of justice ; 
abolition of all Press, Association, and Coalition Laws, introduction 
of the normal work-day, the restriction of female and the prohibition 
of child labour, the abolition of all indirect taxes, and the introductioQ 
of a direct progressive income-tax and succession duty ; and finally 
the furtherance by the State of the co-operative system, with Stato 
credit for productive partnerships. 
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Tlie iMTty adopted u iuoigan the VolkssiodU^ as the DimokraiuduM 
WItektMmti was lecbristeoed, and the work of propagandism was 
eagerly bcgoii. In Jnne, 1870^ a second congress was held at Stuttgart 
and 66 delegates^ representing 113 places and 13,147 members, were 
present The Schweitser party again tried to upset the meeting, but 
vnsaooessluUy. Laebknecht gave a gkiwing report of the work done, 
but while emphasising the importance of agitation, he recognised the 
inadequacy of strikes and simiUr non-political measures to the com- 
bating of the wages system. **Only with the &U of the present State 
in iu entirety will a new system of production be posuble. * We must 
therefon or e rpow e r the State and found a new one, which shall know 
nothing of cUss domination, which shall tolerate neither masters nor 
slaves, and in which society shall be organised on a co-operative 

•^.^ basis.** Bebel proposed a resolution demanding the conversion of 
agricultural land into conunon property, and iu lease by the State to 
associatioos which should be bound to cultivate it In a scientific way, 
and to divide the produce amongst the joint producers according to 
fixed agreement The State was also called on to esublish training 
•chools for the agricultural population. As a transitional measure of 
confiscation it was proposed that fiscal lands, crown lands, ecclesias- 
tical and entailed estates, common lands, mines, and railways should 
be appropriated by the Sute. The greatest practical achievement of 
the u Mi gi e M was the union effected with the South German Demo- 
cratic party. In the same month that the congress was held BrKke 
issued to the party a manifesto on the subject of the French war, and as 
It was too naiiooal and patriotic Liebknecht was angry and protested. 
Bracke in his reply said : ** Bebel and L i e b k ne ch t have estranged our 
hcaits from them. If L i e b k ne ch t goes on in this way we shall at the 
end of the war have left a doien incarnate Social Republicans and a 
number of Saxons, wIhh on account of their Particularism, are lar 
fonder of the far-lying international idea than the near national klea, 
which since 1866 has» because of its black and white drapery,* become 
oflensive to them." The dispute become so serious that Man was 
asked to decide, end he naturally took Liebkaecht's part, dedariaf 
far pence with Fiance and non«annexation of Alsace and Lomine. 

\ After Sedan and the proclamation of the Republic a lecendliation was 
between U^knecht and Bra^ chiefiy owii^ to the foct that 
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the latter took part in the issue of a second *' Manifesto to German 
irorking*men" in September, 1870, urging them to see that Fruioe 
was allowed to conclude an honourable peace, and to protest against 
annexation. This conduct was regarded as treasonable, and half-a* 
doien members concerned — including* Bracke, Bonhorst, aiid Spier- 
were arrested and taken in chains to Lotxen. Their trial ^ame off in 
November of the following year, but as they had been iiicaroerated 
during* the intervening time they were not further punisheil In De- 
cember, 1870, Liebknecht, Bebel, and Hepner, the responsible editor 
of the party oilman, were also arrested for the publication of treasonable 
writings. They were tried early in 187a, Liebknecht being* sent to 
prison for two years, and Bebel for two years and nine months, while 
Hepner was released. The anti-national policy pursued in the paitjr 
camp was also pursued by the Socialists who hdd seats in the Reichs- 
tag. Holding fast to the idea of a Republic they voted against war 
grants, and opposed the JCatssr and JiiicM, The Reichstag was dtis* 
solved in December, and in the succeeding elections the Social-Demo- 
crats lost ground. 

The congress of 1871, held at Dresden, was attended by $1 dele- 
gates, representing 81 places and 6,355 members. The attendance 
was smaller, as the war had seriously interfered with the oi^ganisatien 
of the party. At this congress the question of the nonnal work-day 
came into prominence, and working-men were urged to strive for a 
. legally fixed period of work, which should not exceed ten hours, and 
also to agitate for better protection against danger to life and person. 
The congress also expressed its approval of the Paris Commune^ an 
act of bad policy, which alienated a lai^ amount of sympathy from 
the Social-Democratic cause. Soon, however, auspicious events oc- 
curredi and the ground lost was won back again. Thus the economic 
crisis which prevailed in Germany afto the war— the crisis which . /^ 
..succeeded the historical GrUndungiirm^ and which entailed untold ^ 
i misery on the working classes — ^told greatly in favour of the move- 
; ment, and the years 1872 to 1874 witnessed a renewal of the growth 
< which in 1870 had been checked. The congress of 1873 was held at 
Mayence in September. It was reported that the movement had 
suffered greatly from the war, but that the membership was again in- 
creasing, the accession of adherents during the past year having been 
4,000. Hitherto the party had observed an attitnde of stikt 
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tnlity <m the question of relipon, but it was now resolved, on the 
pffoposition of the Bavarian delegatesi that memben thotdd be desired 
to withdraw from relisioas organisations. The next congress was 
hekl at Eisenach, the cradle of the perty, in Augost, 1875, but It was 
only held here because permission to assemble at Nuremberg had 
been refused hj the police. At this meeting 1 10 places and 9,224 
m em be n were repre s ented, and it was reported that the party had 
secured a footing in 170 towns and villages. 

In order to keep thb story connected, it will be desirable to trace 
•now the parallel course of the Universal Association, which we left at 
the resignation of Schweitzer. His successor was Wilhelm Hasen- 
clever, simultaneously with whose election the Natir S^ciat'Dim^trat 
was founded. With the retirement of Schweitier the Universal de- 
parted altogether from lis programme. He, indeed, had been com- 
pelled by stress of circumstances to go fiuther astray than his judgment 
approved, but when his influence was no longer present to check the \ 
Intemperate tendencies of the advanced section, these soon won pre- } 
dominance. The general meeting of 1873 was attended by 44 
delegates from 98 places, though there were members in 14$ pbces ; 
and the meeting of 1873, held at Berlin, was attended by 61 delegates, 
though the organisation had memben in about 340 towns and villages. 
In the following year ten memben of the Social- Democratic party, three 
belonging to the Lassalle and seven to the Eisenach section, were re- 
tamed to the Reichstag by 4S<Voo votes. Bebel and Liebknecht were 
still in prison, but they were nevertheless elected along with Hasen- 
clever, Most,^ Vahlteich, and others. Socialism was now becoming 
such a power in the Slate that the Government determined to be mora 
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stringent, and the first evidence of this resolve wu the uncompromis- 
ing attitude uken up by the police in all parts. This was partly owing 
to the violent attitude of the Socialistic Press. Thus we find the 
Volksstaat addressing the wealthy classes in words like these: 
''Think what you will, do what you will, but know once for all— and 
this holds good for Germany as well as for Spain^— you will not 
escape the revolution : you have only the choice of an easy itvolutioo 
by means of suitable legislative resolutions, or revolution by the 
dangerous means of force ; if the latter pleases you better, well and 
good, it is for you to decide." Doctrines of this sort did the move- . 
ment no good, and during the summer of 1874 the Universal Associa- 
tion was often molested in Berlin. House searches were made in 
great number, and when Hasendever, the president, removed to 
Bremen, the Association was declared by the police to be dissolved ia 
Prussia under the Association Law of 1850, which forbade the combina- 
tion of political organisations. The Social -Democratic Working 
Men's Party shared the same fate, and nearly all the trade assodatioos 
which had been formed by Schweitzer came likewise beneath the baan 
of the law. Misfortune brought the two rival parties together, and 
negotiations for the drawing up of a conunon programme were entered 
into by Liebknecht and Geib for the Social-Democrats, and Hasendever 
and his henchman Hasselnunn' for the Lassalle party. Liebknecht's 
endeavours were at last crowned with success : the German SodalisU 
were united in one body. A congress held at Gothain May, 1875, \^{. 
completed the union. At this meeting 9000 members of the Eisenach 
party (representing 144 places), and 15,000 members of the Lassalle 
party (representing 148 places) were represented, the number ti the 
delegates being 135. The programme then adopted became the 
basis of the great agitation which followed and extended to all puts of 
Gennany. 

The programme of the new Socialist Woridng Men's Party sets oat 
with the proposition that labour is the source of all wealth and of all 
culture, and that as universally benefidal labour is only possible 
through sodety the entire produce of labour bdongi to sodety as a 
whole ; while, with universal obligation to labour, each maa bat a 
claim upon the produce in accordance with his mtional needs. Bat ir 
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the present society the capitalist class mooopolises the means of 
labour, and the consequent subjection of the working classes b the 
eanse of misery and servitude in all forms. In order that labour nuy 
be emanctpatedt society must own in common the means of labour, 
labour must be based on the principle of co-operation, and the produce 
mutt be justly distributed and employed for the public good. This 
work ol emancipation must be performed by the working classes them* 
selves. Thus the party aims at establishing by lawful means a Free 
State and a Socialistic Society, at ^shattering the iron wages law, 
abolishing exploitation in every form, and removing all social and 
political inequalities." Though confining its work within national 
limits, the party recognises the international character of the labour 
movement, and is resolved to fulfil all duties which may lead to the 
realisation of the universal brotherhood of mankind. As a way to the 
tolutkm of the social problem, the party demands the establishment of 
Socialistic productive partnerships both for industry and agriculture 
with State help^ and under the ''democratic control of the labouring 
people.** A series of demands Is then advanced as the basis of the 
Socialistic State. These denuinds comprise universal, equal, and direct 
electoral rights, with secret and obligatory \'Oting, for e\'ery subject 
who has reached the age of twenty years, and that not only for Parlia* 
mentary but communal elections. Moreover, the day of election and ; 
voting must be a Sunday or a holiday, so that none may be hindered 
by hb work from taking part Another demand is direct legislatkm ; 
by the people, who shall have power to decide questions of war and 
peace, and another b the substitution of a militia with universal service 
for the standing army. All exceptional laws, as the Press, Coalition, and \ 
Assembly Laws, and all laws restricting the free expression of opinion 
and firee thought, are to be repealed. The administration of the law 
b to be gratuitous. The State b to provide adequate and equal in* \ 
■tiiKtiQii for the youth of the nation, and thb Instroctkm b to be free, 
while all educational seminaries are to offer gratuitous training! end 
religion b to be regarded as a private matter. A number of require- 
ncnts are nbo made as the basis of society as distinguished from the 
State. Political rigbu and liberties are to be ex t ended as much as 
poasible in the sense ef the fbregoing demands. There shall be no 
indirect taxation, wUcb fidb espedatty heavily upon the popniar 
bnt n single progressive income tii both for State attd 
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parish. The right of coalition shall be unrestricted. As to labour, a 
normal woricday suited to the needs of society shall be ^t/^^ and 
Sunday work shall be prohibited, as well as all juvenile work and 
such female work as may be objectionable on sanitary and moral 
grounds. Laws providing security for the life and health of the woridng 
man, sanitary control of artisans* dwellings, surveillance of mines, 
factories, workshops, and house industries by oflSdals chosen by the 
workmen, and laws rendering employers responsible for the persons of 
their workpeople shall also be adopted. Finally, prison labour shall 
be subject to regulations, and complete self-control be given to all 
workmen's relief societies. 

The energy with which agitation was carried on by the party may 
be judged from statements made in the report presented to the con- 
gress held at Gotha in August, 1876. During the first fourteen months 
of the party's existence 53,973 marks were placed at the disposal of the 
committee for the purpose of propagandism, and this amount was 
almost wholly ^ contributed by working-men who, under the pressure of 
the capitalistic mode of .production and of the prevailing commercial 
crisis, are scarcely able to earn enough to provide the necessaries of 
life for themselves and their families." There were already 145 
agitators at work, and the newspapers advocating the cause were 33 in 
number with loo^ooo subscribers. The report, in lact, showed perfect 
organisation. In the following year it could be reported that receipts 
of 54,217 marks had been received and that the party had 41 news* 
papers, 1 3 of which appeared daily. The congress of the IntematkNial 
held at Ghent in 1877 recognised the *' magnificent organisation" of 
the Gemup Socialist party, and reconmiended it as a model for other 
countries. The German Government also observed the peiiiKlioB of 
this organisation and the success of the agitation which was beuig 
carried on, and already was devising means for checkmating both. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Though not strictly a German orpmbationi the International 
Working Men*t Association, or the ** Red International," as it is often 
called, cannot be regarded as independent of German Socialism. Not 
only was a German Communist its founder, but it has exercised an 
incalculable influence upon the Socialist party in Germany, especially 
in the perfecting of its agitation and the moulding of its policy and 
Its programme.* As early as the year 1840 endeavours had been 
made to bring the working*men of various countries together. In 
1839 a number of German working-men were expelled from Paris, 
where their pretence was considered dangerous, and they took refuge 
in London. Here they formed in the following year a " Deutscher 
Aibeiter-Dildungsverein," an association whose purpose was nominally 
the inteUectual advancement of working-men, but which gave to 
political ends especial prominence. The statutes of this association 
were printed in several languages, and its members included, besides 
Germans, Englishmen, Hungarians, Poles, Danes and Swedes, for the 
most part political outlaws and malcontents. The association adopted 
the Chartist programme and corresponded with German working- 
men's organisations in France and Switserland. But the *' Deutscher 
Arlieiter-Bildungsverein * did not make any great stir in the worid, 
and even when it took the name of the Society of the Fraternal 
Democrats its Influencecontinued small Fresh impulse was given to 
international co-operation by the publicatioQ of the Communist 
Manifesto of Marx and Engels, already mentioned, on the occasion of 
a conference of German Communists held in London in 1847. These 
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two men, the Hengest and Horaa of modern agifrcssive Communism, 
were commissioned by the " League of Communists " with the draw- 
ing up of a programme for the party, and the Manifesto ^ was the 
successful result 

In this historic work stress is laid upon the social as distinguished 
from the purely national character of the labourers' question. AH 
society is divided into the two great camps of the b9urgioitU and the 
proUtariai^ and it is the object of Communism to break down the wall 
of partition, and to place all classes on the same basis both by levelling 
up and levelling down, so that there may be only one all-embracing 
class. The Manifesto examines the mode of production which has 
given rise to the proUtariat^ whose growth keeps pace with the 
development of capitalism. Labour is bought by the capitalist likfi 
any article of trade, and like all commodities it is subject to the 
vicissitudes of competition and to all oscillations of the market The 
price of a commodity is equal to the cost of its production, so that 
labour may be purchased for the cost of supporting the labourer and 
of propagating his species. The Manifesto says that the Communists 
do not form a special labourers' party independent of other labourers^ 
parties. They have no interests which differ from those of the entire 
proUtafiat^ nor do they advance particular principles according to 
which xh^ proletariat must proceed. The only difference at all is that 
the Communists stand upon a social and therefore an international 
basis. They demand that private property shall be abolished} the 
bourgemii be hurled from its place of domination, equality be intro> 
duced in society, and the family cease to exist. It is often contended 
by critics more or less favourable to the Communist progranune that 
the revolution proposed in the family relationship is not so great as it 
appears. Let us take the actual words of the Manifesto : 

'* Abolition of the family I Even the most radical grow warm at 
this shameful intention of the Communists. But on what does the 
present, the civil,, family rest ? On capital, on private gain. It only 
exists fully developed for the kmrgioisiis but it is supplemented by 
the enforced childlessness of the proiitariatundrhf public prostitution. 
The family of the bourgiois will naturally cease with the cessation of 
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thit supplement ; and both will disappear with the disappearance of 
capital. Do you char^^e us with desiring to put an end to the exploi* 
Ution of children by their parents? We admit the crime. But, you 
say, we abolish the dearest relationships when we replace domestic by 
social training. Yet is not your training determined by society— by 
the social relationships amidst which you are brought up^ 1^ the 
direct or indirect interference of society, by means of the sdiool, ftc. ? 
The Communists do not originate this interference of society in the 
training of children ; they only chaoge its character, they liberate the 
training from the influence of the ruling class. The talk of the 
k^mrgi&isii about the &mily and training, about the *dear relation- 
ship' between parents and children, becomes all the more nauseous, 
the more, In consequence of industry being carried on upon a large 
scale, all Cunily ties are broken for the proUtmriai^ and children are 
converted into mere articles of trade and instruments of labour. * But 
you Communists wish to introduce community of wives,' shrieks the 
entire hourgioisU in chorus. The b^urgtms regards his wife as a mere 
instrument of production. He hears that the instruments of pro- 
duction are to be exploited in common, and he cannot help thinking 
that community of wives will uke place at the same time. He has no 
idea that the very thing in view is the abolition of woman's positkm as 
a pure instrument of production. Moreover, is there anything more 
ridicttlotts than the highly moral horror of our bourgioU at the oflkial 
community of wives which the Communists are supposed to desire? 
The Communists have no need to introduce conununity of wives, for 
b has almost always existed. Our haurgt^is^ not satisfied that the 
wives and daughten of the ^rMiUarUU are at their disposal— not to 
speak of official prostitution— find in the mutual seduction of their 
wives one of their chief pleasures. The civil marriage is in reality 
oommonity of wives. At the most the Communisu could be re- 
proached for wishing to introduce an official and ingenuous, instead of 
a h ypo criti cal and ckndestine community. of wives. Beskles, it is 
self«cvident that with the abolition of the present conditions of pio- 
dnction, the community of wives to which they give ritc^ that iSi 
offidal and unott ct al piMitution, will disappear." 

As tiaasitioiial measures, leadiog np to the complete emancipation 
of ihe/rwMarAii; the Manifesto advances: theexpiopriatioo of landed 
pffopeKty aM UMempwyflMBt of um rent fef State pwpoees { a heavy 
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progressive tax ; the abolition of hereditary right ; the confiscation of 
the property of emigrants and rebels ; the centralisation of credit in 
the hands of the Sute by the esublishment of a National Bank with 
State capital and absolute monopoly ; the centralisation of the entire 
transport system in the hands of the State ; the increase of national 
manufactories and instruments of production, and the reclamation 
and improvement of land according to a common plan ; equal com- 
pulsion to. work on everyone ; the institution of '* industrial amies,* 
especially for agriculture ; the union of agriculture and industry for 
the gradual removal of the distinction between town and country ; the 
public and gratuitous education of all childreui the abolition of juve- 
nile labour in nuinufactories in its present form, and the association of 
education with material production. 

In conclusion, the Manifesto declares the policy of the Communists 
to be that of combination with either friends or foe for the purpose of 
combating the institutions against which they have declared war. Every 
revolutionary movement aimed at the existing social and politiod 
order of things will have their support. " Communists labour eveiy- 
where for the combination and reconciliation of the democratic parties 
of all countries. The Communists disdain to conceal their opinions 
and intentions. They declare openly that their purposes can only be 
atuined by the forcible subversion of all existing social arrangements. 
Let the ruling classes tremble in view of a Communistic Revolution ! 
Tht proUiariat has nothing to lose but its chains. It has a worid to 
win. ProUtariai of all countries, unite I " 

The immediate success of the Manifesto was not great* The time 
was hardly ripe for such a proclamation, and it only began to be fom* 
ous a dozen years later. The League had later its seat at Cologne* 
but it did not accomplish any great work. Until 1863 the Communists 
were very quiet, but in that year events occurred to rouse thm again 
to activity. It was the year of the London Exhibition, and unaur the 
auspices of the Emperor Napoleon III., a number of Paris working* 
men visited the English capital They were welcomed by a London 
committee of artisans, and on this occasion the wish for a closer 
union between the labourers of different countries was expressed 00 
both sides. Then the Polish insurrection broke out, and nfuses of 
London and Paris working-men took steps umultaneously to ma&ifost 
sympathy with the insurgents. A deputation was again sent over 
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fipom Parisy and the result of this measure was a resolution to delay 
prqMurations for co-operation no longer. For some time the interna* 
tional idea was carefully ipven prominence in labour circles in various 
countries^ and on September aStb, 1864, a congress of many nations 
was held in St Martin's Hall, London, under the presidency of Pro- 
lessor Beesly. A committee was appointed, representing England, 
Fnmce, Germany, Italy, Poland, and Switzerland, for the drawing up 
of statutes for an International Working Men's Association, whose seat 
should be London. The German members of the committee were 
Man and Eccarius, and the English members were twenty-seven in 
number. MHiile Englishmen were chosen as president, secretary, and 
treasurer of the general council, corresponding secretaries' were ap- 
pointed for the affiliated countries^ and Marx naturally received the 
office for Germany. At first the Association had the help of no less 
a man than Manini, but Marx and he were never friends, and it was 
soon seen that one of the two would have to give way and retire. 
Manini sought to establish the Association upon a thoroughly inter- 
national basis, but the sututes he proposed were not suited to an 
organisation which intended to carry on active agitation. Moreover, 
he was too temperate a man for the International, and he &iled to win 
great sympathy. Then M arx produced an inaugural address and a draft 
of statutes, and both were at once adopted. Marx thus found himself 
at the head of the organisation. This reverse was too much for Mas- 
smi, and he withdrew from association with the movement, and did 
his best to prevent it from setting foot in Italy.* In his inaugural ad- 
dress Marx dwelt upon the want prevailing amongst the working 
classes^ want which had continued undiminished since 184S, though 
the propertied classes had become more prosperous. He held it to 
be iacootrovcrtibly proved that the perfection of machinery, the utili* 
sation "^ science in industry and agriculture, the extenstoo of marlDets, 
ait^Gdal mcisnres like cokmisatioo and emigration, as well as free 
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iSL^«"* for . remedy he found it In eo.«pe«tive liSX 
*«loped to national dimensions and promoted by Sute resound 

B«t«Aeland-owni«g«,dcapit.lis.clJLe.wo„ldtew«to^rS 
political privilege, for the defence of their economic Z^JS^ 

woriting classes mnst first acquire poKtical power. They^i^ 
o^etement of strengtm that of numbers. but'JumiJSLS^ 
WW of no avail, and thus it was a paramount duty to comWnL for 

the address unite I - The sututes of the Association »^nce Ae 
claims of the working classes in a series of oioDosit!«« W^ 
cipatio^ of these classes, it is said. mS teZS^Lt^ Si 

for dass privileges and monopolies, rather for equal ririit7andAS!» 
and for the abolition of all class domimition. The d^SideSi £ 
l^urer upon the monopolist of the instmrnenu of lawSSuw! 
of hfe, is at the root of aU servitude. «K:ial miseiy. taSEt^J ^ 
dation, and poUtical subjection ; for which SsinlE^^LSS^ 
emancipation of the woridng classes must be thJ^^^^^ 
cal movemenu must be subordinated to this aim^ LTdTli^ n 
efforts on behalf of this emancipation have ImJIS^J^ 
amongst the labourer of different countries, and a. this UnoT.ZS 
or even national, but in the widest sense of U« woS Tn^J^ 
the working classes should combine in an inte^JLTSiSSS: 
The sts^utes declare that truth, justice, and morality ^^HSt^ 
the dealings of members both with each other and idl inanki»A^ 
watchword is "No righu without duties, no duUe. without riJL' 
It was not long before the International Assodatloo L»^ . ^ >^ 

power which caused alarm to not a few EuropeilrSSSSM^^ ^^• 
first congress was to have been held at Brussels, but the Brf«« 
Government refused to aUow the meeting to take place, and t^ST 
sequence was that a mere conference was heM in London ^ &1^* 
ber. The reports from the Continent we« not rery cheeriL iS 
had, ««ng to tl» influence of Maaini. ~»e«dTnneS?iiuf ^J 
AsKoation 5 » Fmnce the poUcewere ruling with a hJlS-l! 
Belgium no one appeared to care to uke the inltiati«.^2.*? 
Swiueriand were things prospering. The fint^Z^ J3L5 • 
in 1866 at Geneva, and it sat fiom SeptembeTid^J^'^'Jr^^ 
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delegates of ftflfUUted Working Men's Associations attended, seventeen 
being from France, seven from London, and several from Germany. 
Here the statutes were adopted, and the administrative machinery 
was properly set to work. In the discussion which took place on 
&ctory employment, it was demanded that children from nine to 
twelve years of age should not be allowed to work longer than two 
hours daily in factories and workshops, children of from thirteen to 
fifteen not more than four hours, and those between sixteen and 
seventeen years not more than six hours. In any case, proper care 
must be taken by the employer for the education of children working 
for him. Other resolutions were adopted in favour of Trades Unions^ 
of direct taxation, of the abolition of standing armies, and the inde- 
pendence of Poland. An interesting point had to be settled in the 
consideration of the statutes. How was the term proUiaruU to be 
defined ? Was it to mean hand-workers without head-workers, or was 
h to embrace both ? It was a knotty as well as a delicate question to 
dedde, for Marx and his associates could not be admitted to the 
Association if the word were given the narrower signification, as the 
French delegates desired. It was resolved to make the term com- 
prehensive in the hope of gaining intellectual as well as numerical 
stftttgth. Already the International was able to boast of quite a host 
of helpers in the Press. Ii had four organs in Germany--the StUJ- 
D iwmr a i ^ Berlin; the Demiuks ArMterMtUut^^ Coburg; the 
N^rdsUrHf Hamburg; and the C^rrespofUUni^ Leipsig; six in 
Switserland, four in Paris» two in London, and one in Belgium. 

Tbe second congreu was held at Lausanne from September and to 
9ch, 1867. A decidedly Communistic direction was taken by the pro- 
ceedings this year. It was resolved that the Association should aim 
at making the State the owner of all means of transport and communt- 
catioo*-raslways, canals, highways. A resolution was also brought 
forward calling for the abolition of hereditary rights and of private 
property in land and instrumenu of labour, but a decision was not 
arrived at on these questions. A qualified approval was given to the 
e n dcavou n being made in various countr i es es p ecially Germany and 
England to found Productive Assodattons for the labouring class, 
and as a means of raising wages the strike system was commended. 

No sooner had the Geneva c eg gr s s s of 1866 been held, than the 
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were the adheTents of the International parsued that before the year 
1868 was out the French Association had to be dissolved. Still, the 
members of the expired organisation preserved their association with 
the parent society. Italy was now coming round, and a journal id 
Naples vigorously championed the cause of the IntemjitlonaL Tte 
third congress took place September 5th to iith« 1868; in Bmsiels* 
The delegates only fell two short of a hundred, and the countries repie* 
scnted were this year seven in number : Germanyi England, Fraaoey 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. This was essentially a 
Communistic congress. At Lausanne it had been resolved that means 
of communication should be appropriated by the State. Now land, 
mines, quarries, forests, and telegraphs were added to the railways and 
canals : all must pass into the hands of the community, and by the 
community be employed for the universal welfare. Another btesstng 
was pronounced upon strikes, but it was acknowledged that tbey coold 
not be expected to make the working classes free and needed to be pro- 
perly organised. Allied associations were recommended to take ttepa 
for the education of the working classes. At this congress, too, the 
cry of " The produce for the producer " was raised. Rent, interest 
and profit of all kinds must cease to exist : labour must be rewarded 
with the entire produce. 

The anti-religious tendency of the Association showed itself ia 
the words with which the president closed the congress :—'* We 
want no more Governments, for Governments oppress us by taxes ; 
we want no armies, for armies massacre and murder us ; we want 
no religion, for religions choke the understanding.** More out« 
spokenly anti-religious, however, was the programme of the *' Alliance 
Internationale de la Democratie Socialiste *' formed at this time by 
the Nihilist, Michael Bakunin, of members who had seceded from the 
International The rival oiganisation did not prosper, and it was 
dissolved in 1871. Both in 1867 and 1868 unfiivourable icpoits woe 
read to the congress from Germany. It was stated that progiesa waa 
very slow, for branches of the association could not legally exist in tiM 
country. 

Better prospects were offered to the Inteinational in Germany in 
the year 1869, when the Social-Democratic Party was formed at 
Eisenach with a prognunme based on the prindplet cxpowided by 
Marx. This year, indeed, the International flemished lenailGablx 
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owing to the economic crisis which visited the industrial countries oC 
Europe, and from Germany, France, Belgium, and Italy the rosiest of 
leporu could be sent to the Council in London. Branches were also 
esublished in Austria and Holland. This year's congress was held 
at Basely September 6th to 9th, and eighty delegates were present. 
The resolutions adopted emphasised the necessity eiusting for the 
abolition of private property in land and its conversion into common 
property. The question of herediuryrighu again came up, but no 
decision was come to. The recommendation was issued to allied 
associations that they should promote the formation of Trades 
Unions, whose succeu in England made a great impression upon the 
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In 1870 occurred the war between Germany and France It had 
been decided to hold a congress in Paris in September, but events 
prevented the assembling of delegates this year. But the International 
was not slow to profit by the stormy occurrences of this memorable 
year. Several manifestoes were issued reUtive to the war. The first, 
which appeared 00 June ayd,* declared the war to be for Germany 
one of defence, and called upon thtptvitiariai to see that it remained 
such. On September 9th, when the German army, flushed with 
victory, was advancing on Paris, an urgent appeal was iuued to the 
labouring classes of all countries to endeavour to prevent the war 
from becoming a war of conquest, and another manil^o followed the 
fall of the Commune. Marx actually claimed that the International 
bad a hand in the September Revolution, and he is said to have 
planned risings in various parts of Europe, including the large towns 
of Germany. 

Neither In 1870 nor 1871 could a congress be held, but in the latter 
year a coofeience took place in London, September 17th to ajrd. 
The resolutions related chiefly toadmintstrative and statuUry qoestioos. 
It was repoited thai the International had now branches in Sweden, 
Portugal and Denmark. Long before this the German Social* 
Democntic patty bad Ittlly accepted the programme of the Associatioo> 
thanks to the sealof Uebknecht and Beba,and in 1871 Bebel pubttdy 
dedaiod that while the actual number of members in Germany was 
only a Ihoosaad, aO Social*Denocnts were virtual a dhe wn ts of the 
Inlenrntfamil. It is, however, difiadl to say Jmw far the pubUshod 
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reports of the Association are to be relied on when avowals like Che 
following, which came to light during a Socialistic trial at Leipng* 
have been made. Marx wrote to Bracke on March 24thy 1870 : '* Z 
beg you to remember that the report [respecting the state of the 
movement in Germany] is not written for the publici and tkenfon k 
exhibits the facts without varnish, and quite true to the actual state of 
things.** 

In 1872 a congress was held at the Hague early in Sep te mber. 
Sixty-five delegates were present,— twenty-five representing German 
associations or bearing German names, — and thirteen countries took 
part, Germany, England, Ireland, Holland, France, Belgium, Denmark^ 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Hungary, the United States, and 
Australia. The congress was one of the most important held. An 
endeavour was made by one party to abolish the General Council, and 
by another to define its powers ; but Marx stood up boldly for his 
prerogatives, and by getting the seat of the Council removed from 
London to New York, he succeeded in preserving its functions and 
powers almost intact. Still, there was serious disagreement oil the 
subject, and the breach thus caused was never properly healed. The 
minority of Spanish, Belgian, Dutch, and Jura delegates whose 
proposads Marx succeeded in defeating went so far as to enter formal 
protest against the decisions finally arrived at« One of the prindpat 
resolutions adopted at this congress urged the formation of the laboorini^ 
classes into a political party, whose aim it should be to combat the 
existing social system with all energy. Before the delegates dispersed 
a meeting was held by invitation at Amsterdam, and Marx there made 
a speech in which he proclaimed in the plainest tenns the doctrine of 
revolution. He said : 

" We do not deny that there are countries, as America, Eogland, 
and Holland, where working-men can reach their ends by paciik 
means. If this is true we must still acknowledge that in roost Con- 
tinental countries force must be the lever of oar revolution : we most 
appeal to force in order to establish the supremacy of the working 
class." Then, referring to himself, he said, *' I shall woric away at my 
task, I shall not withdraw from the International, and the remaindtf 
of my life will, like the past, be devoted to the triumph of the social 
ideas which we are sure will one day bring about the rale of Ike 
prpUtaHmi.'* The result of this congress was that the German 
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delegates were divided into opposite campti one put adhering doeely 
to Marx, and the other seeking to check his power. The dissidents 
tor a time withdrew ftom the International This year an attempt 
was made by the Spanish Government to induce other Governments 
to combine for the suppression of the International^ but England 
lefnsed to unite, as English laws had so far not been transgressed, 
and the plan fell to the ground. 

The succeeding congress was held at Geneva in September, 1873. 
On January sth the General Council had suspended the Jura Federation 
for contumacy, and on the 9th it prepared to excommunicate on a 
larger scale by the adoption and promulgation of a resolution which 
declared that ** societies or persons refusing to acknowledge the 
dectsioos of the congress, or knowingly neglecttog duties imposed by 
the statutes and the orders of the administration, exclude themselves 
from the International Working Men's Association and cease to be 
members of the same." On account of this resolution federations in 
England, Belgium, Switierland, Italy, and Spain ceded or were 
expdled. The General Council called a congress at Geneva for 
Sep t ember 8th, and the excluded federations called a congress at the 
same place for the ist of the month. The result of the rival congress 
was an attempt at reconciliation, but it proved futile All that the 
seceded associations objected to was the dictatorial power reposed in 
the piesident Marx. Had this been broken down, the secession wonkl 
not have occurred. The seceders decided to form a new Intematiooa], 
and new sututes were drawn up, but theold name was preserved. In 
the new organisation branch associations were alk>wed greater 
independence of action, and the administrative power was restricted. 
The proceedings of his opponents must have ben galling to Marx, for 
not only dkl the dissentients represent six countries, but his personal 
Iriend' Eccarius had gone over to the enemy's camp^ The second 
IntematkNial began iu career with every promise of success. Though 
the Universal Woriiing Men's Associatkm esublished by Lasealle in 
Germany had kept aloof from Marx, it cordially fraternised with his 
rivals, and sent a telegram of congratuktion to the opposition congress. 
Oddly enough as it sounds, the seceders declared the old Intcmatkmal 
lo bo defonct. This, however, did not prevent the hohtfa^ of the 
called by Marx for the second week in September. This 
tested from the 8th lo the ijth of the mooil^ and thiity 
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delegates were present from Germany, France, England, and Switier- 
land. Favourable reports were presented from. Germany, where a 
fortnight before an important Socialist congress had been held at 
Eisenach. It was stated that an unwearied agitation was being carried 
on in the country, and that Social-Democratic ideas were nowpropagated 
in ^ every village and out-of-the-way comer." The Socialist Press also 
did good work, the organs of the party including eleven ordinary 
newspapers, mostly appearing daily, and many trade journals. Tha 
political organisation of the working classes was again considered, and 
a resolution was passed for giving federate associations a free hand. 
It was also decided to hold biennial congresses for the future. 

Of later congresses held at the instigation of Marx, the only one 
calling here for notice is that of Ghent. This was an International 
Socialist Congress and it met from September 9th to 15th, 1877. 
Delegates were present from Germany, England, France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, and Italy. It was a mixed 
gathering of extremists and moderates, of Marxians and independents. 
Liebknecht represented the Social-Democratic party of Germany, and 
continued true to his old leader. In this congress there was a lively 
debate on the .question of the appropriation of not only land but all 
means of production by the State on behalf of society. This was the 
proposal of the adherents of Maix, who demanded that the State 
should alone regulate production and consumption. This was Com* 
munism pure and simple, and half-a-dozen years ago it would have 
satisfied everybody. But the followers of the Nihilist Bakunin were 
not contented ; they would accept nothing less than the total abolition 
of the State— in other words, absolute anarchy. This one of the 
delegates avowed, when he objected : ** Communism is community and 
government, but Anarchism is conununity and anarchy," and this he 
wanted. Marx, however, won the day, and thus showed the worid 
that his star was still in the ascendant, but the majority in his favour 
was small It seemed as though the Communists were out-Marxing 
Marx in the extremeness of their demands. The proceedings of tha 
congress made it clear that the half-heartedness with which paxtidpa* 
tion in political life was formerly regarded, had entirely disappeared, 
for a resolution was passed urging the ^UUtriMi to employ aU 
possible means of exerting an influence in politics with a view to 
ultimate social emancipation. A Universal Union of InterB«tiona| 
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Socialism was fonned, with an office in Ghent, and a manifesto was 
shortly afterwards issued to the Socialist working-men's organisations 
in England, France, Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Switierland, and luly, in which the demands of earlier congresses 
were reiterated, and especial stress was laid upon the importance of 
political agitation, since "social emancipation is inseparable from 
political emancipation," and political action may be made " a powerful 
means of propaganda, popular education, and organisation." The mani* 
lesto ended with the old cry, " ProUtariai of all countries, unite I " 

The International had by this time become almost superfluous, for it 
had placed the Socialbt movement in Europe upon such a .firm basis 
that it could be carried on in the individual countries independently of 
any guiding organisation. Marx lived to see his labours in the cause 
of international co-operation completely rewarded, though when he 
died in 1883 the goal for which he had for half a century striven re- 
mained still out of sight His Communism is yet a theory. Nowadaysi 
the International Association is seldom mentioned in Germany, bat 
in the United States it enjoys more or less success. A man meeting 
heM in New York shortly after the death of iu founder vowed fidelity 
to the principles of the departed leader. ^ We pledge ourselves " 
said the meeting, ** to keep his name and his works ever in remem* 
bnmcc^ and to do our utmost for the dissemination of the ideas given 
by him to the worid. We promise, in honour of the memory of our 
great departed, to dedicate our lives to the cause of which he was a 
pioneer the straggle in which he left so noble a record and never 
at any momeal lo forget his great appeal, ' Workmen of the worid, 
nnite I ** The same reiolntioQ was adopted by a laige assembly at 
ChteagOi where several Anarchists were executed kul November for 






CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ERA OF REPRESSION. 

The Ust epoch in the history of German Socialism has bow been 
reached, and it is the epoch of Repression, which began in the year 
1878, when the German Reichstag passed the now celebrated Social- 
ist Law. For years the Government had watched the progress of 
the movement with growing alarm and uneasiness. It had not only 
seen the Socialist .party envelop the country with an agitation and an 
* oiganisation unparalleled in German history, but it had also observed 
the gradual strengthening of the party in the Legislature of the Empire 
as well as in the Diets of some of the States. It had become at last a 
hydra exciting no less wonder than fear, and the Government resolved, 
if tardily, that an earnest attempt must be made to grapple with and 
overcome the monster. How far this decision was wise and how &r 
the later measures have been just are not questions with which we 
ive to do, seeing that we are dealing with pure history* Prince 
Bismarck has put it upon record that he first saw danger in the Social- 
Democratic agitation when in the first session of the new Retchita^ 
a benediction was pronounced upon the Paris Commune. Up to then 
he had taken a lively interest in the movement, without regarding it 
as necessarily a source of peril to the Sute. But the time came when 
his opinions were to undergo a thorough change. 

'*It was the moment when in the assembled Reichstag either 
Deputy Bebel or Liebknecht in pathetic appeal held up the French 
Commune as a model of political institutions, and openly confessed 
before the nation the gospel of the Paris murderers and incendiaries. 
From that moment I experienced a full conviction of the danger which 
threatened us. . . That appeal to the Commune was a ray of U^t 
upon the matter, and from that moment I regarded the Social-Demo- 
cratic elements as an enemy against which the State and society meat 
arm themselves.'*^ 

1 SpMch ia Um RdchMic, Stplinbcr i;th, 1I7S. 
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The Pariiamentary strength of the Socialist party at the time we have 
leachcd may be shown by comparative figures, embracing the elections 
to the Reichstag from its constitntion to the year 1877. The number 
ol members in the Reichstag is fixed by article ao of the constitution 
at 582, but from the election of 1874 the number has been 597 owing 
to the addition of 15 deputies from Alsace and Lorraine. In 1871 the 
Socialists leturaed only a members, exclusive of a member of the 
io<allcd VoiksptrUi^ an insignificant section of the extreme Liberal 
Left* one of the first leaders of which, Jacoby, went. over to Socialism. 
Three yean kter the Socialist members numbered 9 and in i877theyhad 
iacreased to la. Saxony returned a Socialisu in 1871, 6 in 1874, and 
7 in 1877 ; Pmssia returned 3 in 1874* Mid 4 in 1877 ; and in 1877 the 
Piinctpaltty of Reuss a. L. returned one Socialist. The votes polled 
were as Ibllows during these elections : 

/iirv/ 0riimay voting for catuiidatis €9miisiing. 

1871 1874 1877 

Total poll 3,89a,t6o S>i90|3$4 5,4or,oai 

Sodahst party I24»66$ 5Sii9S3 493«3M 

In point of ntmibers polled, the Socialist party in the hut year took 
the fifth place amongst the fourteen parties returning candidates, while 
la point of Pariiamentary strength its place was the eighth. The 
deputies returned by the Socialist party in 1877 included Liebknecht, 
Bebel, Hassdmann, HaMnclever, Most, Bracke, Fritische, and 
Vahlteich. 

As early as 1871 Prince Bismarck had vainly appealed to the 
Governments of Europe to combine for the purpose of withstanding 
the enemy which confronted them. Naturally, therefore, the German 
GovemoMat seconded the proposals made by Spain in 1873 for the 
Mppctssion by common European actkm of the Intematioiial Asso* 
dadoa, which was rightly considered to he the root of the evil The 
clrciJaf which the Spanish Foreign Minister addressed to the Powers 
on the sobject was dated February 9th, 187a. It expressed the 
■aagniae expectation that ** in view of the urgency of the case," every 
Stale wo ul d be only too ready to take up arms against the universal 
fisa Lord GraavUle^ however, speaking for the British GovemoMat, 
dediaed to co-openie, as sack a step woukl be oontrary both to the 
loner and the spirit ofthe British law. Foreigaers, he said, la a despatch 
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of March Sth, were secured by law an unrestricted right of residence 
in England, and so long as the law of the country was not violated it . 

would not be possible to interfere. This attitude of the British Govern* \ 

ment gave displeasure to more than one of the Powers, and the semi- 
official North German GoutU of Berlin grumbled loudly in an article 
published on April 17th. Here, however, the matter dropped for the 
time being. The German Government next tried to reach the Socialist 
agitation by means of a gag upon the Press, In May, 1874, when the 
Imperial Press Law was under consideration, a provision was intro* 
duced which would have enabled -the Executive to place a severe I 

check upon the publication of objectionable prints. This provisioa 
was to the effect that any person who held up disrespect for the law as - 

'* something allowable or meritorious " would be liable to two yean* t 

imprisonment or, if extenuating circumstances existed, to a fine of I 

600 marks. The Reichstag, however, declined to sanction this pro- 
posal and also another of a more mildly repressive kind, holding that 
they struck at the root of the freedom of the Press. Two years later 
the Government made another attempt in the same direction, propos« 
ing that the excitement of various classes of the popuUtion to acts of 
violence and attacks upon the institutions of marriage, the fomily, sad 
property— whether by speech or writings — should be punishable. 
Again, however, the Reichstag was obdurate. 

What finally brought the Legislature over to Prince Bismarck's 
views, when argument and persuasion proved futile, were acts which 
threw all Germany into perturbation. On May nth, 1878, while 
driving in the Linden, in Berlin, with his daughter the Grand Duchess I > 

of Baden, the Emperor Wiiliam was shot at by a young man named ^' 

Hodel, an ignorant fellow of low character. Two shots were fired 
from a pistol but both failed to take effect The scene of the attempted 
assassination was near that of the attempt of Blind upon Bismarck oa 
May 7th, 1866. The nation was horrified, and it was quite in accord- 
ance with its passionate desire that somebody should suffer, that two 
days later an Anti-Socialist Bill was introduced in the Reichstag. 
The conviction was widely shared that Hodel, who three months later f 

suffered death at Berlin, was an instrument of the Social*Democmtie 
party, and natural conclusions were drawn from the foct that when 
captured photographs of Lieliknecht, Bebel, and other proniifient 
Socialist leaders were found on his person. The coercive law— ^ Law 
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§or the check of Social-Democntic excesses " (GesitM tmr Abwekr 
McimUUmahmHsckir A$iSuhrtitungin)-^m9A debated doriog May, at 
a time when the Anarchist Most was being prosecuted in Berlin for 
libelling the clergy. The Socialist Deputies denounced the proposals 
as an * unexampled attempt on popular freedom," and indeed they 
weie extreme. Associations and prints which furthered the ends of 
Social-Democracy might be prohibited by the Bundesrath, whose pro* 
hibitions should be notified to the Reichstag, which had a power of 
veta The circulation of objectionable prints in public streets, roads, 
and places was forbidden, and while offenders made themselves liable 
to severe punishment the publications were to be confiscated. The 
right of public meeting was also restricted. The Government was 
defeated ; the Reichstag by a majority of 2$i votes to $7 rejected the 
first paiagiaph of the bill, and the measure was consequently with* 
drawn. No sooner had the Reichstag refused to pass the law than 
another attempt was made upon the life of the aged sovereign. This 
time the would-be assassin was a Dr. Kari Nobiltng, who on June and, 
1878, fired at the Emperor from an upper window in the Linden and 
severely wounded him. Great as was the indignation of the nation 
before, it was now infinitely greater, and the cry for repressive 
measures against the Socialists became general Yet so hx were 
many people from comprehending the strength of the foe which they 
desired to overcome, that proposals such as the expulsion of all Social- 
Democrats from the country and the refosal of employment to all 
perMms avowing Socialistic principles were commonly advocated. 
The Qiancellor thought he knew of a more excellent way of dealing 
with the difiicttlty ; he would take steps to suppress agitation. A 
general election took place, and the constitution of the new Reichstag 
was such as to enable Prince Bisiuarck to carry out his will In the 
assembly of 1877 there was a strong Liberal majority, but the election 
eC 1878 showed a decided reaction. The German Conservatives 
mcftased their strength from 40 to 59, and the Imperial party (Free 
CoBScnratives) advanced from 58 to 57, while the National Liberals 
fen from 138 to 99, the Liberals from 13 to 10^ and the Progresstsu 
frnm 35 to a6ii The Socialists only snooeeded in retaining 9 of their 
ta aeatsi and their aggregate poll in the first elections fell from 493ia88 
to 437iiS* I'otea. With soch a Reichstag, Bismarck codd do pretty 
asariy as he liked. 
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Another law was now proposed — the *' Law against the publicly* 
dangerous endeavours of Social-Democracy* ((/^xWxprjVM diigimHtt- 
gifahrlichin Bestnbungtn der Socialdimokraiii), The bill as intro- 
duced consisted of twenty-two clauses, and as approved it gave to the 
Executive and the police, as will shortly be seen, very extensive powera. 
The statement accompanying the bill in which the Government justified 

' the powers sought for referred to the two attempts made upon the 
Emperor, the result of which was a firm conviction on the part of the 
Federal Governments that repression was imperative. This BipHfid' 
ung also set forth : 

'* The endeavours of Social-Democracy are aimed at the practica 
realisation of the radical theories of modem Socialism and Communism. 
According to these theories the present system of production b un- 
economical, and must be rejected as an unjust exploitation of labour 
by capital Labour is to be enumcipated from capital ; private capital 
is to be converted into coUeaive capital; individual production, 
regulated by competition, is to be converted into systenutic co^ 
operative production ; and the individual is to be absorbed in society, 
llie Social-Democratic movement differs greatly firom all humanitarian 
movements in that it proceeds from the assumption that the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the working classes is impossible on the basis 
of the present social system, and can only be attained by the social 
revolution spoken of. This social revolution is to be affected by the 
co-operation of the woricing classes of all States, with the simultaneous 
subversion of the existing constitutions. The movement has especially 
taken this revolutionary and international character since the founda> 
tion of the International Working Men's Association in I.ondon, in 
' September, 1864. ... It is, in fact, a question of breaking away from 
the legal development of civilised States, and of the complete subvert 
sion of the prevailing system of property. The organisation of the 

*KproUiariai^ the destruction of the existing order of State and society, 
and the establishment of the Socialistic community and the Socialistic 
State by the organised ^/fAmVi/— these are the avowed aims of 
Social-Democracy. The well-organised Socialistic agitation, carried 
on by speech aikl writings with passioiuite energy, is in accord with these 
ends. This agitation seeks to dissemiruite amongst the poor and less 
educated classes of the population, discontent with their lot as well as 
the conviction that under the present njgv*M# their oondition is hopeless 
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and to excite them as the ** disinherited" to envy and hatted of the 
upper dasses. The nu>ral and religions convictions which hold society 
together are shattered ; reverence and piety are ridiculed ; the legal 
notions oCthe masses are confused ; and respect for the law'is destroyed. 
The most odious attacks and abuse which are levelled at the Gerinan 
Empire and its institutions— at royalty and the army, whose glorious 
history is slandered,~give the Socialist agitation in this country a 
specilicaUy anti-national stamp ; for it estranges the minds of the people 
from native customs and from the Fatherland. The representations 
which are given, both by spoken and written word, of former revolu* 
tiooary events and the glorification of well-known leaders of revolution, 
as well as the acu of the Paris Commune, are calcuUted to excite 
revoltttkmary desires and passions, and to dispose the masses to acts 
of violence. • • . The Uw of self-preservation, therefore, compels the 
State and society to oppose the Social-Democratic movement with 
decisioB ; and, above all, the State is bound to protect the legal system 
which is threatened by Social-Democracy, and to put restraints upon 
Socialistic agitation. True, thought cannot be repressed by external 
compulsion ; the ntovements of minds can only be overcome in intel- 
lectual combat Still, when such movements take wrong ways and 
threaten to become destructive, the means for their extension can and 
should be taken away by legal means. The Socialistic agiutioo, as 
carried on for years, is a continual appeal to violence and to the 
passions of the masses with a view to the subversion of State and social 
Older. The State am check such an enterprise as this, by depriving 
Social-Democracy of iu most important means of agitation, and by 
destroying its organisation ; and it Miu#do this unless It is wilting to 
svntnder its existence, and unleu there is to grow up amongst the 
population the coovic t ioo either that the State Is impotent, or that the 
aims of Sodal-Democracy are Justifiable. • • . Sodal-DemoCTacy 
has declared war against the State and society, and has proclaimed their 
sobfonkm lo he iu aim. It has thus forsaken the ground of equal 
fighl for all, and It cannot complain If the law should only be exercised 
in Its fovoor to the extent consistent with the security and order of 
Ihe State." 

Sncli was the heavy indi ct me nt brought by the Government against 
ffT^'»— on the momentous occasion of its demand for exceptional 
coercive laws. The debnie whkh took place on the bill was one el 
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historical importance, for Prince Bismarck expounded his Monomic 
and social views with a freedom and candour which astonished manyt 
and paved the way for an open avowal of the policy of State Socialism. 
The debate on the first reading was begun on September i6th« and it 
lasted two long days. The Socialist party endeavoured to dear itself 
of complicity in the two attempts on the Emperor, but it was answered 
that even although Hodel and Nobiling might not have been th# 
emissaries of the party, the very essence of Socialism and Communism 
was hatred of the ruling classes. Bebel declared : 

''We wish to abolish the present form of private property in tb« 
instruments of production and means of labour, as well as in land. 
That is a fact which we have never denied. But so far Social«De» 
mocracy has never forcibly uken or destroyed private property to the 
value of a nickel * FUttfer ' [5 Pfennig or about )d.]i nor does it 
wish to attack private property with the intention of niinii^ the 
individuals." 

On this ground he opposed a bill that proposed to attack the 
legally-acquired property of Socialists and their sympathisers by the 
confiscation of newspapers and publications. He twitted Prince 
Bismarck for associating with Socialists like Lassalle, an act which 
could only serve to confirm the working classes in the belief that their 
Socialistic convictions were right, and instanced Rodbertus, VonThilnen, 
Rau,^ Lange, Schiiffle, Roscher,* Wagner, Samter,* Von Schedi* 



> Karl Hctofkh Raa, born Novtmbcr ijrd, 1791, at Eriangvo, cooau •• om of ibo 1 
polftical ooonomtatt of Gormany. Ht baeamt profanor at Haldalbaii ki tiaa, aad 
iheN nntn hU dwuh, which occumd Maich ilih, 1I70. Hb chteC work b '* Uhfbaoh dor 
politnchen Ckonomia,'* which tinea hU daath has baaa NMdallad by hb popUsAdolph 
Wagner and Erwia Nana, tha latter pto feii or at Boob. 

s Wilhelm Roscher, proTeiior of political aconowy at Uipeig, when ho bn yev cab* 
brated hb laveotieth birthday ia the audit of a biie drde of admlrinc di adp l ee . Ho woa 
bora October aist, 1817, at Hanover, and in 1843 becaaie i w ufk Mo r a Oa tUnt e a , 
mmi§r. Since iM he has tancht at Leipiif . Roaehar b the fo—dw of Ike hblari 
in Germany. He Ims been a very fertib writer. 

* Adolf Samter, palitical aoonomist and anther, bon at KSnlgeberf , Maidi and, tln|. 
Unta iStS he waa hi the Praeiian Bute larriee, bat on accowMof hb p rononncad Sacblblk 
opiaiooa, or ralher the advocacy of than^ ho bet hia poiiiion. SasMr b * dobadar of dw 

natienaWiation of the bad. 

« Rant von School, a writer of repnle on eocial-polilioal 
chair at Bern in il/i. 
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Brentano,^ and SchmoUer,* as political economists whose writ* 
logs all bad more or lest a Socialistic tendency. In reply, how* 
ever, to Bebel*s profession of the paciBc character of his mission, Count 
Enlenbeig could quote from *' Unsere Ziele," a work now prohibited, 
wherein Bebel considers the contingency of violent developments, and 
euphemistically says that the social question will not be *' settled by 
the sprinkling of rose water.* Prince Bismarck repudiated the charge 
that he had formerly been in communication with Social-Democrats, 
to whose number he refused to reckon Lassalle, and complained that f 
distinction should not be made between honourable endeavours to! 
improve the condition of the working classes, and ^ that which*we are \ 
to-day compelled to our sorrow and pain to understand by the idea of 
Social-Democracy." Surely men like Rodbertus were not to be 
placed on the same level with Nobiling and the Nihilists. The bill 
was referred to committee, and the second reading was fixed for 
October 9th. It was proposed that the measure should continue in 
force until March 31st, 1881. The second debate was even more 
animated than the first On October 9th the Chancellor said :— 

** I will further every endeavour which positively aims at improving 
the condition of the working classes .... As soon as a positive 
proposal came from the Socialists for fashioning the future in a sensible 
way, in order that the lot of the working-man might he improved, I 
would not at anyrate refuse a iavourable examination to it, and I 
would not shrink from the idea of State help for the people who woakl 
help themselves.** He charged the Socialists with being a party of 
pore negation : their programme was simply subversion and annihila- 
tioo. For eleven years the Reichstag had had Socialisu in iu 



S Lai* niiMfB^ i w uft wo r of foKikil iBOiwiy at Sir—big, wm bon Piwltr iliK 

la iM« iMliavallad la EagUad for iht parpaM of Madyiiw Hm 
tmi wpifiiMy Um aiakbn of nadas aalaa^ TImm ha vaa M la la* 
tilt fcfcury af aar g»ilda> iha rwall Mi«a«ark yajilhim ia 1I71 vklillM Ma 
*G«cU^M dar aaglbcliaa Otawhunjaa," Iwadag pMt af Mt ** AfWlaiittdaa dar 
OieaaaMt." Ha »aa«ffkiMalh« watte apaa pliaM af EaglUifoliikalaadiadalMfc. 

* Caiiaf SdhMtOv, prafaiMf aC foKdcal anaaaiy at Btriia. Btm jaaa a«d^ i||4, at 
HaAiaaa. Fim iOtd aa acadMia dMir at Malh (iSHX m' tMa at f iimiImi (iiw>. 

aMBcHw aaa aavaiaa giaai allaaiiaB la laa antafv ai Um OaraaM gailaa* Hia viava aa laa 
Saablfaaie faMiaa «a aaai^iii la a Htila varii baariiv Um tlila ** Ob« 

W ftafciar aaalMtoiUa mm Ika lilaMi sWaiaCaaridtaBr*] 
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midst, and he challenged anyone to point out a single positive thought 
uttered during that time : they had heard nothing but dark, ragutt 
promises, whose fulfilment was impossible. Referring to the atheistic 
tendencies of Socialism, he said : — 

** If I were to come to the unbelief which is attributed to these 
people : well, I live a life of abundant activity, and am in a well-to-do 
position, but all this would not make one wi^ to live a day longer if I ' 
had not what the poet calls the ' belief in God and a better future.' 
Rob the poor of that, for which you cannot compensate them, and you 
prepare them for the weariness of life which shows itself in acts like 
those we have experienced." 

The bill became law on October 19th— after Liebknecht had de* 
dared that it could *' neither be made better nor worse," and the Pro* 
gressist leader, Richter, had said, '* I iear Sodal-Democracy more 
under this law than without it," and on the aist it was promulgated. 
The division showed 221 members to be in favour of the measure, and 
149 against it. This business having been transacted, and thus the 
only object of its convocation fulfilled, the Reichstag was at once pro- 
rogued. The Socialist Deputies had done their best to thwart the 
passing of the measure, but it had been a hopeless struggle from the 
first. 

The Socialist Law prohibits the formation or existence of organisa- 
^tions which seek by Social- Democratic, Socialistic, or Communistic 
movements to subvert the present State and society. The prohibition 
also extends to organisations exhibiting tendencies which threaten 
to endanger the public peace and amity between classes. Registered 
relief associations may be dissolved if thought necessary, and the 
same applies to independent unregistered relief associations, but first 
of all an extraordinary system of control and supervision must be 
adopted by the police authorities on suspicious symptoms showing 
themselves. While local associations are subject to the authority of 
the police, foreign organisations can only be prohibited by the 
/Imperial Chancellor, and in all cases prohibition is to afiect the entire 
federal territory. In the event of an association being prohibited, its 
funds and effects are to be sequestered, and after its affairs have been 
property liquidated the money is to be applied according as its statutes 
or the law may direct Appeal is allowed against the prohibitory acta 
of the police. The right of assembly is also greatly restricted. All 
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meetings in which Social- Democratic, Socialistic, or Communistic 
tendencies come to light are to be dissolved, and meetings which may \ 
be expected to show such tendencies may be prohibited, request for per- - 
mission to assemble being presupposed. In this respect publi^ 
festivities and processions are regarded as meetings, the police being) 
here again the empowered authority. Further, Social-Democratic,' 
Socialbtic, and Communistic publications of all kinds are to be inter- ' 
dieted, the local police dealing with home publications and the 
Chancellor with foreign ones. Prohibition must be announced by 
letter, together with the reasons for the step, and right of appeal is 
allowed. Stocks of prohibited works are to be confiscated, and the 
type, stones, or other apparatus used for printing may likewise be 
seised, and on the interdict being confirmed be made unusable. The 
collection of money on behalf of Social-Democratic, Socialistic, or • 
Communistic movements is forbidden, as are public appeals for help. 
Coming now to the penal provisions of the law (sect. 17 ^ siq\ a 
person associating himself as member or otherwise with a prohibited 
ofganisation is liable to a fine of 500 marks or three months' imprison* 
roent, and the same punishment threatens those who take part in a 
prohibited meeting, or who do not disperse on the dissolution of a 
meeting by the police. In the case of officials, speakers, or conveners 
of the meeting, the punishment may be from one to twelve months' 
imprisonmentt and a similar penalty is incurred by anyone who gives a 
prohibited association or meeting a place of assembly. The circuk* 
tion or further printing of a prohibited publication entails a fine not 
exceeding a 1000 marks or imprisonment up to six months, and 
similariy contravention of the provisions regatxling the collection of 
money entails penalties of half this severity, while unwitting contra- 
irention is in either case punishable with a fine not exceeding 150 
marks or detention. As all prohibitions are nude public, no excuse is 
allowed for ignofanoOi Convicted agiutors may be expelled from a 
certain locality or from a governmental district, and foreigners may be 
expelled firom federal territory. Innkeepers, printers, booksellen, and 
owneit of lending libraries and leading rooms who circulate inter^ 
dieted publications may, besides being imprisoned, be deprived of 
their vocations. Penons who are known to be active SodalistSy or 
who have been convicted under this law, may be refused permission to 
poUidy cifodate or sdl pobl i ca ti oa s , and conttavwtioB of a prohibi* 
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tion or of the provision against the circulation of Socialistic literature 

in inns, shops, libraries, and news-rooms, is punishable with a fine of 

1000 marks or imprisonment for six months. But the kernel of the 

law is the 28th section, which confers upon authorities exceptional and j 

extreme powers when the existence of Socialistic organisations is held 

to endanger the public security. Here the police are made subject to 

[the Executive Government, and the powers granted are only valid for 

{year at a time. The provisions are four in number and their 
pplication constitutes what is known as the minor state of siege.^ 
They run as follows : (a) Meetings may only take place with the 
previous sanction of the police, but this restriction does not extend to 
meetings held in connection with elections to the Reichstag or the 
Diets ; (b) the circulation of publications may not take place without 
permission in public roads, streets, squares, or other public places ; (c) 
persons from whom danger to the public security or order is appre* 
hended may be refused residence in a locality or governmental district ; 
(d) the possession, carrying, introduction and sale of weapons within 
the area affected are forbidden, restricted, or made dependent on cer> 
tain conditions. All ordinances issued on the strength of this section 
are to be notified at once to the Reichstag and to be published in the 
official QoaMt, Contravention of the foregoing provision entails a fine 
not exceeding 1000 marks or imprisonment up to six months. 

When the success of the Government was no longer in question, a 
conference of the Socialistic party was convened at Hamburg, and the 
new situation was considered. It was decided to devote more atten- 
tion to the formation of trade associations and unions, to the 
dissemination of literature, and to the improvement of the Press. Now 
it was recognised clearly that agitation must for the fiiture be largely 
carried on in secret At this time the Social-Democratic movement 
was at the very summit of its prosperity. The country had been 
agitated from north to south, from east to west, and everywhere the 
doctrines of the party had taken root more or less firmly. The Press 
of the cause had become a mighty power. At least a score official' 
printing concerns were engaged in the unceasing production of 

1 TIm 4imi dg iiige dalM firoM iht icfobtioMfj oitits of 1791 fai tnMM* U «rm im !•• 
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Social-Democntic literature of all kinds, from the daily newspaper to 
the pamphlet and the hand-bill for circulation in the streets, and the 
yearly turn-over was reckoned at toofloo marks or nearly £4o,ooa 
The Of)g;anisation was perfect and seemed to be incapable of sub* 
version. H therefore, the Socialists saw themselves confronted by a 
fonnidable enemy whose strength had still to be put to the test, they 
were by no means disposed to lose heart. They rather nerved them* 
selves for a severe struggle, and prepared for the worst which the loll 
exercise of the new legislative powers might bring. One of the first 
thiogs which the Govenment and police did was to pUce Beriin in a 
, minor state of siege on November 39th, and meanwhile a plan of 
>pampaign was organised for the combating of Socialist organisations 
*Sd agiution in the several States most seriously affected Societies 
^"^Y dissolved, meetings prohibited, newspapers suppressed, mis- 
^''^tneoos publications confiscated, and before many months had 
P^f*^ neariy fifty agitaton had been expelled from the capital. Soon 
Pnnc^^ nismarck attempted to gmpple with Socialism in the Reichstag 
Itself. >|f^|« 1I10 Socialist Deputies were free to utter their opinions 
and exp<ii ^^^i ii^^i^ doctrines without let or hindmnce, and when the 
public plat^^ofm was refused to them tlicy took good care to turn the 
PaHiAmentai,^ tribune to advantage. The Kclchttajr became, In fact, 
a last place of Wfu^c. Here, at any rate, the pursued Socialist knew thai 
he couM claim \|||^ ^jj^i^j ^ sanctuary, and at first the right was quietly 
conceded It is r/,..^,, to be wot'^^p.'^.i that th'v/atUllist U^puiids* 
turned liberty of speech wi^«tin the walls of Pariiament into licence. 
They did not hesitate to say that when they spoke it was not with a 
%*iew or a desire to convince their listeners but to reach the ears of the 
outside worid The publication of Parliamenury reports being privi* 
Icgcd, Journals with Socialistic tendencies were able to reproduce in 
fiiO the speeches in which Debet, Uebknecht, and their lelkms 
preached the principles of a movement which the Government had just 
been given a commission to suppress.^ 
Then was only one way of meetiiy this new danger, and it was by 
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restricting the privileged publication of reports or by silencing the 
speakers by getting rid of them. While the Qian^lor tried the'' 
former plan, the Berlin police authorities tried the latter and attempted 
to seize two obnoxious members while literally holding to the horns of 
the altar. On February i8th, iZj^ a letter was read to the Reichstag 
in ^hich consent was sought to the imprisonment and prosecutioii ef 
Hasselmann and to the expulsion from Berlin of Fritzsche on account 
of their violation of the provisions of the new law. The section of the 
law to which the Deputies had become amenable was the twenty* 
eighth, in accordance with which the police wished for power to act. 
During the debate on the second reading of the bill a speaker had 
proposed that this section should apply also to DeputieSi but a voke 
crieid out ''The constitution!*' and no attempt was made by the 
Government to act on the suggestion. Members were thus protected 
against the police by the thirty-first article of the constitution, which 
provides that no Deputy can be arrested for debt or for any oAcnce, 
unless he be taken in the act of commission or on the following dayi 
without the sanction of the Reichstag. The proposal roused quite a 
Hionn of op|)os(tion,and Professor Gncisti* the constitutional historian, 
was one of the boldest lenders of the resisting party. The Reichstai% 
by a great majority, refused to grant the powers sought, but an un- 
! easy feeling prevailed in the Socialist camp that the police should 
j have dared to play such a game,* Then Prince Bismarck showed hit 
hand. On March 4ih, a bill was introduced giving the Reichstag 
power to punish any member who abused his Parliamentary position. 
The court which should award punishment was to consist of thirteen 
persons— the president and vice-president of the assembly, and ten 
members to be chosen at the beginning of every session— and the 
punishment was to have three degrees of severity : censure by the 
House, obligation to apologise to the House, and exclusion for a fixed 
period. It was also proposed that the House should^ when it was 

1 Radotph Gndac, born Angvtt ijili, ilidt at Bwlitt, whara 1m !• • fn p ac l td prafciMr. 
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found dcstiablci prevent the publicity of iu proceedings. In the 
ooone of the three days' debate England and English freedom of de- 
hate were frequently extolled, but Prince Bismarck reminded members 
of the power which the British House of ConmMms reserved to itself, 
and which was enforced by the utterance of the words, * Mr. Speaker, 
I see strangers in the House.*' He asked that the measure might be 
passed for two years, for he hoped in that time to phice an effective 
barrier against the spread of Socialistic agitation. Not only were the 
Ministerial proposals warmly opposed in the Reichstag, where the de* 
sired precedent was thought too dangerous to be tolerated, but out of 
doors the cry of "Freedom of debate ** was also taken up heartily, and 
the Mmdk^fhgttiiM or Muisle Bill was defeated. 

While the Government was bracing itself up to the task of crushing 
the hydra, the extreme members of the Socialist party began to clam- 
oar for a more aggressive policy. The existence of a group of men 
disposed to violence was especially made clear at a secret conference 
held in September, i879b ^^ Wahren, near Leipsig. Here Most and 
Hasselmann were all for force. Hassehnann advised revolution out- 
right He acknowledged the certainty of failure, yet he argued that 
the blood that would be shed would help on the cause. Most, who 
oarly in 1879 esublished the Frtikiii in London, with the motto "All 
neasures are legitimate against tyrants," advocated murder, outrage, 
and rapine. The columns of this print were filled, iuue after issue, 
with incitements to crime and instructions as to the preparation of in- 
itramenu of destruction, while war was declared against "princes and 
ministefi, statesmen, bishops, prelates, and other dignitaries of the 
various churches, a huge part of the officers, the greater part of the 
higher bureaucracy, divers Journalists and advocates, and finally all 
important representatives of the aristocracy and k mr gtoi m ^ The 
S0€Ui'D im0€rm i was now appearing at Zurich, and it did iU best to 
foa the fiaoM of discontent and violence. The Wahren conference 
was gmded by sober counsels, and all it did was to resolve 00 cany- 
log 00 an eaetgetic though secret agitation. It was proposed to hold 
n magiess in June of the following year at Rorschach, in Switaerland, 
tat it was at the last flMment postponed 00 it befoming known that 
Moat and Haaadmaaa int e n dad to be pruent and to endeavour to 
foica a ■eyoillonaiy prognnuBe 00 the party. An impoftant con- 

r, held at Wfde% mv Osnagea, la SwitMriaadi eo 
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August aoih-ajrd, and fifty delegates were present from Germany, 
but neither Most nor Hasselmann appeared. It was found that the 
adherents of these men were a strong body, and the congress became 
divided into Government and Opposition. The fomier persisted in 
preserving an avowedly pacific policy, while the latter demanded the 
adoption of a revolutionary prt^ramme, along with the establishment 
of a party organ of as radical a tone as the Socialist Law would toler* 
\ ate, and the reorganisation of the directorate of the party. The con* 
/ gress, however, refused to be led by the nose by the trumpeters of 

/ Most and Hasselmann, both of whom were disowned, and decided to 
agitate peacefully but energetically in all electoral districts ; to cdlect 
funds for propagandism ; to place the direction of the party in the 
hands of the Socialist Deputies, who were to be assisted by a com- 
mittee of control, acting as a tie between leaders and followers ; to 
hold regular congresses for the future ; and to keep up communication 

. with associates abroad. The principal result of the Wyden congress 

\l was the severing of the revolutionary limb from the Socialistic body. 

Most and Hasselmann were rejected, and Bebel and Liebknecht were 

adhered to. While the Socialist party was pretending to desire a 

. peaceful development of events, its now official organ, the Sedai- 

Democrat^ was declaring that ^ only by a violent subversion can the 

I Democratic State be attained." Indeed, the manifesto issued just 
after the congress belied the assumed attitude of passive resistance. 
This declared the fiim resolve of the Socialist party to continue the 
struggle for the emancipation of the oppressed and plundered classes 
of society, and for the overthrow of the present '* insane and criminal ** 
State and social system, in spite of all opposition and persecution. It 
then stated that while German Social-Democrats adhered to the prin* 
ciple of adopting peaceful and Uwful means for the accomplishing of 
their ends, it was " self-evident " that unless the ruling classes ** sur- 
rendered their privileged position voluntarily and without compuU 

. sion," they would be justified in resorting to any measures that might 
be found expedient In other words, if society did not reform itself 
the Socialists would undertake the work and make it bear the cost. 
The manifesto added : "This is now our position in Germany. Our 
antagonists, the Government and the bourgiphie^ are so in&tuated 
that they are making any pacific development of affairs absolutely im- 
possible, and are thus forcing matters to a necessarily and itteritabif 
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▼ioleiit issue. The present political and economic rulers of Germany 
do not wish tor negotiation or mediation, but for a war of extermina* 
tioo. Well, if they wish it they shall have it, and to the full, but the 
responsibility will fall on their own heads." ** Be sure, in any case, of 
this,** concluded the manifesto, ^ wherever the struggle for the eman- 
cipation of the working classes from political and social bondage is 
carried on, you will find the German Social- Democracy on the spot, 
with advice and assistance, with sympathy and energetic help, eager 
and ready for the combat Long live International Socialism ! " 

On March ijth, i8Si, the Emperor Alexander II. of Russia was 
assassinated by Nihilists, and a few days later the German Emperor 
wrote to his faithful Chancellor, urging him to lose no time in bringing 
before the Governments of Europe the necessity of combining against 
the forces of anarchy and destruction. *' The great crime of the i jth," 
said the Emperor,* ** forces the conviction upon me anew, that the 
time has come for checking the incitement, now extending all over 
Europe, to attempts on political grounds upon sovereigns and persons 
of all conditions. In my opinion this can only be done by common 
actioQ oo the part of the Great Powers. . . . The chief thing is to in- 
duce England, Switteriand, and France, which have hitherto offered 
asylum to the perpetrators of political murders, to enact laws for 
potting an end to this mischief. The task is no easy one, since these 
coontries have hitherto had no such laws. England Is, however, now 
bound, owing to the proceedings within her own shores, to alter her 
legislation in this domain, in order to be able to act more vigorously. 
The present woukl therefore be a lavourable moment for winning Eng« 
land over to acquiescence in an international proposaL It woukl be 
OMce ditlicttlt with France and Switserland. You know what I think 
of these attempts, and you know that police measures are no pro- 
tection, aa the murder of the Emperor Alexander has again proved, 
bet the general weal of the States and their peace will be at stake im* 
less this conduct be conjointly opposed by the Powers.* If any 
a ov ereig n la Europe had a right ttK consideratioo in such a natter 
it «a»the aged Emperor of Germany, whose life had three times been 
imperilled, and who had once at ICMt foUen severely wounded to the 

Priaoe Biniaick at once opened ncgotiatkms with foretgn Govern* 
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ments. The Russian Government, as most nearly afSected, owin^ to 
the spread of the Nihilist movement, was asked to take the initiative 
by convening a conference of representatives of the Poweis, the 
German Chancellor promising to do all he coold to Anther the <rtijecl 
of sttch a meeting. Accordingly the Government in St Petersbttrg 
nvited the chief States to a council at Brussels. Germany and 
Austria immediately expressed willingness to take part, but France 
made her assent dependent on that of England, and EngUnd, for 
reasons which only Englishmen can be expected properly to appie* 
ciate, declined to participate. Switterland and other countries also 
insisted on the co-operation of the two great Western Powers, but 
this co-operation being out of the question, the conference was aol 
held. Prince Bismarck then tried to bind the three Eastern Empires 
in a league against anarchy, and the negotiations were continued for 
some time, but Austria eventually backed out, and the net result of 
months of diplomacy was that Germany and Russia concluded an ex- 
tradition and dynamite treaty for themselves. 

Meanwhile the election of 18S1 took place. The Socialists fought 
against great odds. Liberty of meeting and of speech was restriaed, 
the distribution of literature was dangerous, and the collection of 
money for electioneering purposes was difficult, yet a triumph awaited 
the party. In 1878, when the two attempts on the Emperor had 
created a violent revulsion in the national mind, the Socialist Depoties 
fell from 12 to 9 and the Socialist vote decreased s6tOoa The electioii 
of 1 88 1 gave the party again 1 3 Deputies, while diminishing its support at 
the polling booths by over I35«ooo votes, the exact figures being 437,15s 
votes in 1878, and 311,961 in 1881. It must not, however, be con* 
eluded that this represented the strength of the cause. The repressive 
legislation and the vigorous policy pursued by the police prevented 
the real position of the party from being known. Still, an additaon of 
three members in the Reichstag was a substantial victory. Towards 
the expenses of the election the party received 13000 marks frooi 
America, collected by Fritische, who went thither for assistance^ and 
the same amount from a Jewish banker in Germany who had already 
given considerable help. When the time came for the prokmgatUm 
of the Socialist Law, whose duration only lasted until March jist^ 
1881, the Government did not find it difficult to secure assent, though 
the parties which had opposed the measure in 1878 did the same tbin^ 
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a^aia. A report presented to the Reichstag in November of this 
year stated that the minor state of siege had been extended to Altona, 
Harborgy Hambuig, and Leipag. The admission had to be made 
that the Socialist movemeni had not been serioasiy checked) for not only 
did the old organisation contintie in forcet but agitation was enetgeti- 
caUy carried on both by meetings and the circulation of prints, not* 
withstanding all the Yigilance of the police. The Saxon Government' 
repofted that agitation was carried on with great ardour in Leiptig and 
the large towns, in spite of the suppression of newspapers, and the 
cxpobion of obnoxious persons. What the native Press could not do, 
was done by journals like the Sccial^DniMcrtU and Fnikeii^ which 
were smuggled into the country in large numben. Socialistic litera- 
ture had even been introduced into garrisons. As for the associations, 
theie was no grappling with them, for no sooner were suspected or* ^ 
gaaisations dissolved than others ^ with innocent-soundtng names * 
took their place, and funds for the agitatkm were raised by means of |f 
concerts and public entertainments. The Saxon authorities were, in- 
deed, in despair. The next report presented to the Reichstag, bearing 
date De c embe r $th, 1882, was equally discouraging. It stated: 
*The position of the Social- Democratic movement in Germany and 
the other civilised countries Is unhappily not such as to admit the 
hope of its being suppressed or weakened. The interruption and 
check naturally caused in the organisation of German Social>Dem<^ 
cracy by the introduction of the Socialist Law, and by the adoption 
of exceptional measures in the chief seats of the movement, are, t<^ 
fcther with the embarrassment and uncertainty which resulted from 
these measures and from the vacillating attitude of many of the 
leaders, being ov erc ome. From the last Reichstag election, which 
allbrded the perty a welcome, and as it proved an eflective means of 
strengthening the organisatkm, a reneircd breaking out of the move* 
owat must be dated The hope that the movement would, owing to 
the sodal-polttical legislative proposals, uke a quieter charKter has 
aot been IblfiUod. At first it seemed as though the more moderate 
views which were showing themselves wouki gain the upper hand, 
hut after the utterances of the chief leaders it must now be admitted, 
Aat a proper appredatkm of the endeavours of the State to promote 
the wdfitfv of the working classes is hardly to be expected as yet 
§nm the Social*DeiMcmtic perty.* The report spoke of the activity 
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with which agitation was being earned on by meant of newspapen and 
other publications. During three months no fewer than 139OO0 copies 
of the Social'DifHccrat had been confiscated in various parts of the 
country. It was evident, moreover, that the views of Moat were 
spreading rapidly, owing laigely to the agitation of the International 
Association, which had been endeavouring to win over the Polish 
population of Prussia. Both in Berlin and Leiprig, said the report, 

. the agitation was increasingi notwithstanding that there had been 
many expulsions, eighty persons being expelled from the latter town 
during the period June 29th, 18S1, to May 15th, 1883. What was 
thus said 1^ Government reports was said, in more reserved terms, 
by Minister von Puttkamer on December 14th, 1883 :— " It is ua« 
doubted that it has not been possible by means of the law of October, 
1878, to wipe Social-Democracy from the face of the earth or even lo 
shake it to the centre." 
This year a conference of the party was held at Dresden, when the 
^y social policy lately entered upon by Prince Bismarck was discussed. ^ 
As eariy as February, 1879, the Emperor, in the speech from the 
throne read at the opening of the Reichstag, gave the assurance that 
the Government would not stay its hand at purely repressive measures, 
but would devise social reforms which might improve the condition of 
the working classes, and this assurance was several times repeated 
during the following two years. Finally, on February 15th, 1881, 
the definite statement could be made that a measure for the insurance 
of workpeople against accident would shortly be laid before the 

f Reichstag, and during the same year Prince Bismarck foreshadowed 
bills for the insurance of woricing people against sickness and against 
want in old age. These promised reforms were very uogradously 

f received by the Socialist members, Bebel's criticism of the Aoddent 
Insurance Bill introduced on April ist being that the SodalisU did 
not suppose it would hurt them. The Dresden conference, however, 
went farther than this, for it decided to *' reject State Socialism un- 
) conditionally so long as it is inaugurated by Prince Bismarck, aed is 
designed to support the Government systonu" A section of the party 
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was, nevertheless, disposed to treat the Government fiiirly, inasmuch 
as it had shown a desire to conciliate where hitherto only coercion had 
been ollered ; hot the **Aui Cmsar out hmUum^ adherenu of the 
Socialist State would hear of no compromise. In Aujtust of 1882 a 
three dajrs* conference was held at Zurich, and at the end of the 
IbUowing March a congress assembled at Copenhagen. The place of 
meeting was kept an absolute secret up to the last moment Even the 
delegates themselves did not know until trsin time whether they were 
to meet in Switserland, Belgium, Sweden, or Denmark. There were 
sixty delegates present, and a very encouraging report was presented to 
them. It was stated that the Socialist Law had but little interfered with 
agitation, though new methods had now to be resorted to. Contribu« 
tions were being liberally given, and from August $th, 18S3, to 
February 28th, 1883, the agiution fund had received the addition of 
9S/)oo marks, apart from i $0^000 marks expended locally in relief and 
on the elections. The Scdmi-Democrmt was said to have four tiroes as 
many readers as at the time of the Wyden congress. The congress 
recorded its disbelief in the honourable intention of the new reform 
party in Germany, as well as in its ability to carry out efficacious | 
measures. "The congreu ... is convinced that the so-called social. 
reform is only to be used as a tactical means of diverting working-men 
from the true way. It is, however, the duty of the party and its 
representatives in Parliament to look energetically after the interests/ 
of the working classes when proposals are brought forward for im^ 
proving the economic position of the people — without regard to the 
motive— but, sdf-evidently, without for a moment abandoning any of , 
the Socialist demands.* Other questions debated were the advisability' 
of abandonmg the religious question, which had always been a source 
of greater or less disagreement ; measures for gaining the sympathy 
of the rural population, and for interesting students and the educated 
classes ; and also the expediency of disavowing the Anarchist party 
more decidedly than hitherto. It b evident, too, though the meagre 
official pcococol does not say 10^ that the congress was exercised 00 the 
sttbfect of trade Ofganisatkms, for soon afterwards it was seen thai these 
coslitioat were being formed all over the country just as after 
Schweitaei's Berlin congress of 1868. The party Press and the leaders 
look up the qneslion vtgorouslyi while the police quietly awaited the 
deveiopiiieBi 01 this new move. As 10 pnncipiei the Cope n hagen 
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congress cannot be said to have advanced anything new. But it was 
not, indeed, principles that the Socialist party needed— of these it had 
more than enough — what was felt to be necessary was sttU more ener- 
getic agitation, and this lack was at once supplied. 

On the other hand, an event occurred during this year which roused 
the authorities to increased vigilance. This was the Niederwald plot 
against the Imperial family, the existence of which was discovered in 
September. Various arrests were made, and the trial took place at 
Leipzig, two men, avowedly Anarchists, being in December, 18S4, 
sentenced to death. In the early part of this latter year the Socialist 
Law was prolonged for two years until September joth, 1886, and the 
Government succeeded on May 15th in passing a law against the 
^ criminal and publicly-dangerous use of explosives,** a measure which 
received general support. The accounts given by the several Federal 
Governments of their stewardship under the Socialist Law were not 
more sanguine than before. Agitation continued to be carried on with 
undiminished zeal, the circulation of prohibited newspapers defied 
prevention, money was collected in large amounts, and meetings were 
held in spite of police prohibition and espionage. As before, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Hamburg, and other places were in a minor state of siege, but 
although the local authorities thus acquired greatly increased powers, 
it was impossible to check the movements of the enemy. Bebel was 
perhaps right when he declared in the Reichstag on March 20th thai 
the Socialist party was nowhere more numerous or better organised 
than in the districts where the minor state of siege had been proclaimed^ 
and that the party Press had never been more serviceable than then, 
for though the Sociai'Dimecrat was published abroad, its circulatioa 
was far larger than before the passing of the coercive measures, and ic 
was now able to furnish the agitation with considerable funds. Htt 
referred to Prince Bismarck's Sute Socialism as follows : 

** I will frankly tell you something. If anything has furthered' the 
Social-Democratic agitation and the Social-Democratic tendency, it b 
the fact that Prince Bismarck has to a certain extent declared for 
Socialism and social reform ; only we are in this case the master, and 
he is the scholar. People are saying everywhere : when to-day Prince 
Bismarck with his great authority comes forward and not only acknow- 
ledges the existence of a social question — ^which was a few years ago 
emphatically denied by the ruling parties— but declares for Socialiioi, 
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and regards il as his duty to introduce measures on the subject, then it 
may well be concluded that Social-Democracy is at bottom right.'* 

He also made use of the signi6cant words : ** The fathers of the 
Socialist Law are also the Others of Anarchism in Germany," words 
which, if they were intended as a disquieting prophecy, have fortun- 
ately had Ao fulfilment as yet On the same occasion Liebknecht 
rang the changes on the word revolution. He said : 

** It has been said that it is hoped to put an end to social revolution 
by social reform. But is there any essential difference between social 
reform and social revolution ? What is social reform ? A proper and 
true social reform is only that which fundamentally removes the evils 
of society as it now exists. Wherein consist these evils ? . . • They 
consist in the wrong relationship between production and consumption ^ 
and in our present wages ^system. From these causes springs the un- \ 
equal distribution of wealth --wholesale poverty on the one hand and 
great wealth in few hands on the other. He who takes up the ques* 
tion oC social reform honestly roust place the lever here, at this wrong 
relationship between production and consumption, and abolish the 
exploitation of the working classes by capital That is social relbrm, 
and, carried out thoroughly, social revolution. What the Imperial 
Chancellof is summing up as social reform has nothing to do with real 
•odal reform. What is the Sick Fund Law ? A police hiw for the* 
rsgulatHMi of a part of the poor law system. What b the Accident 
Law? Exactly the same thing— a police law for the regulation of a 
part of the poor system. And what is the great law which still hovers 
before us in the misty foture, the Uw for the support of the infirm and 
old? Exactly a police hiwof the same kind for the regulation of a 
part of the poor syuem. Since all those persons who are to receive 
support under the Sickness Insurance Law and the Accident insur- 
ance Law and the p r oposed law providing for age do already receive 
•oppofft tmder oar present poor law, only it is in another form. Thus 
this b not solving the social problem ; it is not even breaking the way 
for todal reform ; and with Mat kind of reform you will certainly not 
obviate a violent settlement oC the question." 

What follows might appear to oAer an unfavoonble commentary 
«poB the supposed pacific direction of the Liebknecht-Bebel school : 

*So for,** said Liebknecht, **yoa have not s occeede d in destroying 
onr otfanitation, and 1 am convinced that you never will socceed. I 
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believe, indeed, it would be the greatest misfortune for you if you did 
succeed. The Anarchists, who are now carrying on their work in 
Austria, have no footing in Germany — and why ? Because in Ger^ 
many the mad plans of those men are wrecked on the compact oigani* 
satton of Social-Democracy, because the German froliUaiai^ in view 
of the fruitlessness of your Socialist Law, has not abandoned hope of 
attaining its ends peacefully by means of Socialistic propaganda and 
agitation. If— and I have said this before — if your law were not /fw 
nihilo it would be pr^ nihilUmo, If the Gennan proUUaiai no longer 
believed in the efficacy of our present tactics \ if we found that we 
could no longer maintain intact the organisation and cohesion 
of the party, what would happen ? We should simply declare-*we 
have no more to do with the guidance of the party ; we can no longer 
be responsible. The men in power do not wish that the party should 
continue to exist ; it is hoped to destroy us — well, no party allows 
itself to be destroyed, for there is above all things the law of self- 
defence, of self-preservation, and if the organised direction fails you 
will have a condition of anarchy in which everything is left to the 
individual And do you really believe— you who have so often praised 
the bravery of the Germans up to heaven when it has been to your 
interest to do so— do you really believe that the hundreds of thousands 
of German Social-Democrats are cowards? Do you believe that what 
has happened in Russia would not be possible in Germany if you 
succeeded in bringing about here the conditions which exist there ? '*^ 
The Government secured the prolongation of the Socialist Law, but 
while applying this law with great stringency it did not falter in the 
attempt to pacify the working classes by the passing of social measures 
I of the kind Liebknecht ridiculed. On June 15th, 1883, a Sickness 
\ Insurance Law was passed for workpeople employed in mines, salt 
works, quarries, factories, smelting and other works, as well as on the 
railways and in the inland shipping trade. This was supplemented 
by an instalment of the Accident Insurance Law on July 6th, 1884. 
Prince Bismarck, indeed, went so far as to proclaim the doctrine of a 
right to work {Ri€k% au/ArMi) and astoni^ed both friends and foes 
by the pronounced Radicalism of his views on the social question,* 

\ 1 SpMch In tiM RcSdistag* Maidi ami, 1884. 

• **Glvi tiM i»ortrii^ laan th« rigbt to votk," ka aid to Ih* BtidiiTac oa May flh, itt«« 
*'m loi« M 1m b hMkky, MMira Ua ou« wImb 1m b lidt, •««« kte piovfaiM likM %• fe 
«M. lfyMwlll4oilMi,aaAMifavih* McriiMavayMtM 



*pimklm lbrold«(«* mn ipokta; iflhtSuuvilt ihowalSiiU noi* CMmIm mH* 
Cor iIm worU^-ann, thm I bditvc lliM ih* gtrtlwM «£ iIm Wjp^m pragiuuM vfll 
llMk MrtNidl to mis, Mid ttat iht Uuviigiiig to ihMi will giMily dicrtaii at wm'm 
iImI iW C pft M w t aad UgiilMiv* Wd w mn Mnnnly tameanmd lor iMr 
TlMa,MiwKriinth»ftaffiiio p pp> MH .Wtaid, ** Y«, I MkMvMg* «iic«f 
ihiwwllf tigln i»mlt/ir#r4#«V^HMr;Mdlinll MMd ap Cv b m iMt m I aMia 
BmImivI 4oMCMMidoB iii> gwaad af SocfaMii, wUdi biaiaialMiva aaly 
wUk Om Whaiairfc Miatery, bat aa Ikal af tiM Pmiiia CaaaMa Law.* (TMa tiaiaa 
'« ** tl b iacaaibMl aa iha Suia la pff ottdi lor iIm Mpfart aad cart «C iImm ciiUmm 

wfca aio by ipac ia l lawa wado myoari l i h i** Tboa: **TallMM 

, aa^aMaaaaiQriaiHBHvia a■al■o■a■«la■|Eaiglauna^ waim taiiaa 
■balWapHMod.*] ** Waa aaiilM rifhi la vorh." piaaaidad 
"apariypiiclriBiiaHbadiaaaflliapaMiankarfilwCiBMiBLawt bkaal 
la al aar Noial anwifWMMa dM dM MA wba ooaMa MbN Ma Mav aklMM 
■rf«Vt,*laMiHaMky,l4oilraiavo«k.baiaMiia4aavo«h.*baadlMlaiBy, 'OivaM 
BadilHlllMtiaMiibaaa4lafi«aM««aAr Ha vaald towa glial 
irii a«« aaaaaafy tedM toMnai «f iha aMaylaya< iw li VMM a Arty. 
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He showed that he had broken for ever with the doctrine of UUshM' 
/mn as he preached that it was the duty of a State pretending to be 
Christian to care more for the weak and less for the strong amongst 
its dtisens. Nothing could exceed the earnestness with which the 
Qiancellor enforced the pressing importance of social reforms during 
these eariy yean of the State Socialistic era, but so far as the Social- { 
Democratics were concerned he found but little sympathetic response. ^ 
TThis did not, however, give him discouragement, for he refused to . 
regard the working classes and the Social-Democrats as identical I 
** Our working-men,** he said, ^ are not all, thank God, Social-Demo- ' 
€rat% and are not all indifferent to the endeavours of the Federal 
Govmments to help them, and perhaps not to the difficulties which 
they have to contend with in Pariiament** In this year another 
general election took place and it afforded the Socialist party an 
opportunity of demonstrating a strength which no one had believed to 
catst. The campaign was entered upon with extraordinary vigour, and 
the result was that, in spite of all the difficulties incidental 
volant enforcement of the Socialist Law, no fewer than twenty 
•eats were won, or double the number of 18S1. Ten seats were 
in Prussia, ^^tt in Saxony, two in Davaria, one in Hesse and six in 
minor Sutes. 

In Beriin two out of the six places fell to Socialists, and in Hamburg 
and Breslau two out of three. The number of votes polled was 549^990^ 
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an increase of 338,039^ so that even judging by electoral results the 
party could now daim a tenth part of all the votes cast in the country, 
but the real voting strength was far greater, for in a multitude of cases 
no candidates were brought out where the Socialist vote was consider- 
able. The alarming story told by the elections produced a great 
effect in Government and police cirdes ; and the war of exterminatioQ 
was carried on with greater detennination than ever. Between 
October ist, 18S4* <u)d September 30th, iSSs, seventy-six meetings 
were dissolved in Berlin alone, and as many more were forbidden. In 
spite of this it was reported to the Reichstag that an extraordinariiy 
vigorous agitation was still carried on. Industrial associaticms were 
formed in large numbers, and the careful secrecy preserved baffled the 
powers of the police. The history of the year 18S5 was made more 
exciting by the murder at Frankfort-on-Main of a high police official 
named Rumpff by the Anarchist Lieske, and the judicial measures 
which followed. This year also a split occurred in the Socialist camp^ 
and at one time it promised to attain serious dimensions. The cause 
was the support given by the Socialist Deputies to the Government's 
mail steamship subvention scheme, which passed the Reichstag in the 
spring. There was a little plain speaking 00 both sides, but the breach 
was eventually healed. 

On January aist, 1886^ the Socialists in the Reichstag brought in a 
bill for the repeal of the Explosives Act The proposal was, of course, 
defeated, but the Government's request that the Socialist Law might 
be prolonged was two months Uter agreed to, and the measure was 
extended until September joth, 1888. During the debate which took 
place on this Utter question Liebknecht again professsed that he had 
no sympathy with violence. " The Government may be sure,* he said* 
**that we shall not, now or ever, go upon the bird-lime, that we shall 
never be such fools as to play the game of our enemies by attempts. 
Yes, it would be your game : it would be exceedingly agreeable to 
you— we know that well* Yet the Socialists were as defiant as ever. 
** I will tell you this : we do not appeal to your sympathy ; the resnk 
is all the same to us, for we shall win one way or the other. Do your 
worst, for it will only be to our advantage. And the more madly yoa 
carry 00, the sooner you will come to the end ; the pHcher goes to the 
weU untU it breaks." » 
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^ Bebel was more warlike than hit friend Liebknecht, and an ex* 
pression oted by him roused Prince Bismarck to an unusual outburst 
of indignation. Either with or without ulterior design, Bebel said that 
if such a crisis occurred in Germany as in Russia, there would be 
murder. This brought the Chancellor to his feet in a rage, and he 
deduced from the words said a declaration of the justifiableness of 
assassination. ^ Herr Bebet," he exclaimed, ** says ' The monarchy 
would certainly be aflfected if you employed the measures which are 
customary in Russia.' The monarchy I — ^that is with us the monarch, 
so that coming in immediate connection with the reference to the 
murder of the Emperor Alexander, this is a direct threat of the 
murder of the German sovereign I . . • It is a direct threat of the 
murder of the Emperor, of the repetition of the Hodel and Nobiling 
attempts which you [the Socialists] seek to repudiate. It depends on 
your own theoretical judgment whether our institutions are sufficiently 
Russian to justify the murder of an Emperor. You leave it to the 
individual to pass judgment over the State, the monarchy, customs, 
and over all our institutions and our laws. You hold the individual 
to be under certain circumstances justified in committing murder. 
That is the enormous difference which divides you from the rest of 
mankind and qualifies you to be the object of exceptional laws.* ^ 
The Government sought prolongation for five years, but this was out 
of the question, as the Clericals took sides with the Progreuists in 
opposing a longer term than before. The majority on the second 
leading was 37, and that on the third reading, on April and, was 33. 
It is significant that the Ministerial majority had fallen very low. In 
1S78 the Socialist Law was passed by 331 votes against 149, a majority 
of 73 ; and now it was prolonged for two years by 169 votes against 
137, a majority not half so large; In July a somewhat sensational 
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Socialist trial took place at Freiberg, when nine Socialists, includinir 
the six Deputies, Debel, von Vollmar,^ Dieti,* Auer,' Frohme,^ and 
Viereck ' were charged with taking part m a secret and illegal organisap 
tion. The result of the trial was that all the accused were sentenced 
to imprisonment for six or nine months, Debel and four Pariiamentarx 
associates receiving the heavier penalty. Several of the Deputies were 
reported on their release to have suffered severely from incarceration. 
At the end of November, reports were presented to the Reichstag 
on the working of the Socialist Law in Berlin, Alton% and other 
places. It was stated that agitation continued to be carried on with 
unflagging zeal, and that the prohibition and dispersal of meetings 
had frequently to be resorted to in the metropolis, where "sodal* 
revolutionary agitations and Anarchist movements threaten public 
security." Up to date 172 refusals of residence in Berlin were in force. 

1 Gflors Htinrieh von VoUnwr, born March 7th, 1850, nt Mnnich. H« wni n KnnltMM is 
ih« BairarUin amy at early aa 1866, iHica h« went throng h ih« AMlriaa eaoipnisn, hnc hn 
withdrew from lerriee in 1867. He look part, however, in the Fraaeo-Pniiiaa wnr •• a Mfkar 
oflkial in the fidd tclegraphfe department and waa aeverriy wounded near Blob. Invalided, 
he devoted himaelfto philoaophieal, economical, and political atudiea and bocaoM a SodaKal. 
After aevaral years of autbonikip and Jonmaliam h» political prindplea brought lum a yoa/a 
Impriaooment and expolaioo from Dresden (1878). In 1879 he proceeded to ZnHdi nad 
canned on his studies further both there and later In Paris. He was in 1881 rstmned lo ikn 
Rdchnag and the following year ho resumed residence in Germany, but la 1883 ho waa isr 
prisoned. Last year he was unable to regain a ss»t in the ReichsUg. HehaswiitieBStvanI 
small works on Socialistic subjects and haa oootributed largely to newspnpen. 

s Joham H. W. Dieti, printer and bookaeller, of Btnugart, bom October jrd, 1843^ at 
Lubcck. He waa expelled from Hambuig under the SodalisI Law ia 1878. Ho has sat b 
the Reichstag since 1881 for a Hambuig division. 

s Ignaa Auer, a saddler of Schwerin, in Mecklenburg, bom April i9lh| 1846, In Bavaria, a 
Catholic Socialist. He has been successively expelled from Dresden, BerUa, Hamburg, 
Aliooa and Harborg. He was elected to the Reichstag by a Saaoa constituency b Jaaaary^ 
1877, but was defeated la the election of the following year. In 1880 he sacoeedsd In wiaaiag 
a seat, and he continued to sit in the House until 1887. 

* Karl J. B. Frohmet author, of Bockenheim, Frankfort, bom Febiaary 4th, 189^ at Has- 
over. Haa travelled in Swiiserhmd, Holland, Belgium, Austria, Denmark, and Kagland, aad 
since 1870 has been an avowed Socialist advocate, ia whidi capacity he has leveml timea basa 
imprisoned. He has sat in the Reichstag since s88i. Hb principal Mtenwy achii 1 em sat la a 
work on the dcvetopsBent of the institutioa ef propertyi but he has written maay ivwAarw br 
the purposes of agitation. 

• Louis Vicieck, a Munich joomaliat, bora March sis», 185? . He tmdiod ■itfriwi at 
Marburg, and after the French war, daring which he did voluntary heaplial seiilc% ha 
studied Jutiapnidence and aodal science at Berlfai, enteriag the Suie sarviee ia 1871. la 

iS78hebecameaJoaraaUat. He haa imvelledfal many countries. iBdndfaigBi«laad,8eutimi4 
aad the Staiee. 
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Dvtring this year farther progress was made with the accident and 
tickaess insurance schemes, which it was found desirable to carry out 
piecemeal. The only other incident calling for mention is the issue 
of an unpopular decree by Herr von Puttkamer, the Minister of the 
InterMMTy rendering strikes of woricpeople difficult. For some time 
the Socialist Deputies strove to secure the recall of the ordinance, but 
Its author stood firm, and the matter ended with the addition of a new 
word to the Socialist vocabulary, the not too graceful word Puttkamini, 
In February, 1887, the Reichstag was dissolved on the Army Bill, 
which it refused to accept, and the patriotic spirit aroused led to a 
reaaioQ similar to that of 1878. On this occasion the National 
Liberals and Conser^tives united in support of the septennate, and 
this coalition of forces naturally aflTected some of the other parties 
very seriously, and the .Socialist party most of alL The Socialists 
were also handicapped in that their movements were carefully watched 
by the police, who rigorously made use of all the powers given by the 
law of 1878. Electoral agitation was in most places next to impossible, 
for meetings were forbidden,the circulation of pamphlets and leaflets was 
made illegal, and proper house-to-house visitation was in the nature of 
the case Impracticable. These modes of electioneering were, of course, 
pufsued to some extent in the teeth of law and police, but the odds 
were after all very heavy. During the four weeks preceding the 
eleaion, the Government GiueiU published prohibitions of 106 
publications, 88 of them being electoral leaflets, while during the first 
quarter of the year the Berlin police dissolved or prohibited nearly 
forty meetings, made fifty domiciliary visits, and apprehended or 
expelled seven persons. Yet, in spite of all diflkulties, the Socialists 
polled 763,128 votes, or 213,138 more than in 1884, an increase of 
nearly 39 per cent., though the aggregate increase in the number of 
votes cast in Germany was only 33 per cent The number of Deputies 
returned feU, howeve r, from twenty-four to eleven. The total number 
of valid votes cast in the first elections was 7»$40^9389 (the number of 
persons qualified to vote being 9^769,809, with a population of 46^8s$,704X 
•o that 10*1 percent fell to the Socialist party. The Sodalisu took 
Che fifth place numericaUy amongst Gennany's eleven political parties. 
The results of Che Berlin electkms were very ttaitling. Of the 232,362 
vaM voces cast In the first elections 93«33S or 40 per cent fell to the 
Soci a l i st St an iaciease of J4i4SS ^ 3S ptrceat, though Che number of 
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persons qualified to vote only increased about lo per cent. The 

Socialist vote was nearly twice as lai^e as in the year of the passis^g 

of the Socialist Law. It was not, however, in Prussia that the 

Socialists so seriously lost in Parliamentary strength, for the Prussian 

Deputies only fell from ten to eight The decline was chiefly attributable 

to the total extinction of the party in Saxony, which in 1884 returned 

' five Socialists, and in the minor States, with the exception of Hambatg, 

which still retained its two Socialist membera. And yet Saxony, with 

no Socialist Deputy, polled 149,270 votes, or 387 per cent of the 

aggregate poll, against only 87,786 votes in 1881. Indeed, in Saxony 

the Socialist voters increased during this period considerably more 

than the total number of qualified voters. The results of the elections 

showed some curious inconsistencies. With proportional representation 

the Socialists would have had forty instead of eleven memberii and 

as a fact the Imperial Party (Free Conservatives) with a less vole 

returned forty-one members. Nevertheless, the Socialists were 

/thoroughly satisfied with their moral victory, and the party Press 

.(raised loud shouts of exultation, and spoke of the ^ mighty growth ^ of 

Uhe proletarian vote. *' Have we any need to doubt the future?** 

asked the Beriin VdkshUM ; ^ no, the old parties may divide the old 

property class as they like, but the future belongs to none of them.** The 

' Socialist Deputies returned included Bebel, Grillenbeigefi Hasendever, 

and Singer.^ 

It cannot be uninteresting to give here a few figures showing the 
distribution of Socialism in Gemumy as indicated by this election : 



VomglTMiiiUMint 

Popalation on flocklbl. 

Dccembw t, ~ 

Suttfite. 1885. ToUlnJid. Nob 



Prussia 28,318,470 4f5»5a> 393,^35 87 S 

Bavaria 5.420,199 827,327 54,774 6*6 I 

Saxony 3.182,003 5*9.358 149.«70 287 — 

Wurtembeig 1,995.1^5 3*^798 iii437 3*5 — 

The Vcikspariei^ an extreme democratic party, polled 45,803 votes» 
or 14 per cent of the whole vote of Wuitembeig. 



1 FbBlSiag«r,ACnMl«MBorB«1iB,wlMMi,lM«rOTtr,lw«M«ptlli4wd«tltoS«Uht 
Law In iSiC. Bora JawMwy 161K 1S44, a J«w. Km Ihm hm^ a bmIim gf tkt 

ifl4, iMvint bMS rMOTMd la ilMi FMT by A Bvlia «vW«^ «ych iM MM 
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y^tm ({««■ b tiM fim 



Baden 
Hesse 
MecklenlrariS* 

Schwerin 
Saxe-Weimar 
MecUenbiif]p« 

Streliu 
OldenburiS 
Brunswick 
Saxe-Meiningen 
Saxe*AltenborK 



I 
i 



1885. 

1,601,355 
9$6,6i I 

57S.t52 

9^371 

34t,525 
37M5a 

161,460 



Saxe-Cobnig-Gotha 198,829 

34^166 



t 



73»6o6 

«3»836 

56,575 
55*904 



Anhalt 
SchwanlMirg-Son* 

dershausen 
Schwarcbvrg- \ 

Rudolstam j 
Waldeck 
Reuss older Line 
Reuss younger Line 110,598 
Schaumbufg-Uppe 37,204 
Uppe 
Uibeck 
Bremen 
Hambuig 
Alsace* Lonaine 
Total for the \ 

Empire / 



133,312 

67.658 

165,638 

518,630 

'.564,355 
46,955*704 



T««alvdid. 

875,537 

168,063 

ioc^i5i 

53.964 
11.229 

$2,853 
6MI3 
34,078 
28,251 

3»,»7i 
39.100 

11,505 

■4,093 

6444 

9,930 

18,615 

7,321 

31.344 

",733 

37,8i4 
96^860 

253.517 
7.540,93* 



No. 

13,088 
18,913 

5,653 

3.097 

268 

2.359 
i2,55o 

'4.659 
4,078 
9,«oj 
3,448 

920 
1,167 

4,079 

6^55 

171 

359 

4,254 

7,743 
50^972 

673 
763.128 



4-8 - 

113 — 

$-6 ^ 

57 — 

24 — 

45 — 

30-4 — 

«37 — 

«4*4 — 

28*3 — 

8-8 • ^ 

8 *- 

••3 - 



411 
347 
3*4 
17 
334 
378 

52^ 
03 
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And bere a tew words upon a phenomenon which has hitherto re* 
ceivcd little attention. It is a fact of much significance that in the 
Catholic parts of the Empire Socialism does not wield anything like 
the power which it can boast in those paru where Protestantism pre» 
deminatet. This is undoubtedly due in great measure to the greater 
•olidttide shown by :he Catholic priesthood for the masses— indeed* 
the Protestant Chtuxh has acknowledged iu neglect in this respect-— 
though another foctor of importance Is the industrial character of 
most centros of Socialism. The following figures relating to Prussia 
ate also taken from the dectkm returns for 1887, the population being 
based on the censos of December ist, 1885. Districts in whidi in* 
dnouy pravmOs over agrkallore are indicaied by an asterisiL The 
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districu regarded at Protestant are those in which at least 60 per 
cent of the popiihuioa are Protestanu ; sOk too^ with Catholic distficta. 

Protestant Distucis. 



CoowDiUBiol Dirtfklfc Avusual. Cothottr. 



«|I74= 55 

49 — 

93.335 =40-2 

26^636=117 

12,811= 7*8 

^062= 8*3 

116= o'4 

6,611= 37 

22,935 = I3*4 

14,674= 8-9 

5,702= 83 

39^876=21-5 

' 31,086= 8*1 

4,845= 6-2 

I3f709="'4 

The average pexentage of Socialist votes is here 97. 

Catholic Districts. 



*Kdnigsberg 


78*2 


ao'8 


Gumbinnen 


973 


2 


•Berlin 


87*1 


7-6 


•Potsdam 


96-8 


27 


•Frankfurt 


971 


2'3 


*Stettin 


97*8 


V2 


Koslin 


97*0 


1*9 


Stralsund 


08-6 
82*9 


1*2 


•Liegnitz 


i6-5 


•Magdeburg 


953 


41 


^Merseburg 


977 


2-1 


•Erfurt 


76 


234 


Schleswig 


985 


ri 


•Hanover 


86-9 


124 


•Minden 


61*8 


y?'^ 


•Cassel 


81 


16-6 



I 
1 



Posen 


26 


7110 


226= 0*1 


•Oppeln 


9i 


893 


294= 0*1 


MUnster 


10*6 


887 


243= 0-3 


Coblenz 


33-6 


64*8 


327= 03 


♦Cologne 


\U 


8yi 


9,625= 7-6 


•Treves 


80*4 


— _ 


•Aix-la-Chapelle 


37 


95*4 


1,244= i"3 


Sigmaringen 


3*5 


955 


^ — 



The average percentage of SociaUst votes is here 1*21. Even tak- 
ing the industrial districts alone, the percentage is only 2*25 against 
97 in the ProtesUnt dbtricts. Taking Prussia altogether, the popu- 
lation was 64*6 per cent Protestant and 34 per cent Catholic* and the 
Socialist votes numbered 4*8 per cent. In Bavaria the bnlk of the 
popuUtion is Catholic An analysU of the election returns gives the 
following results |— - 
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Ulan. 




Sodalht 


Qtimm IDhlricM, CwboKc." 


IVotwtain. 


iodaliit voMs. 


— bm. 


Upper Bavaria 


94*4 


5 


17^32 = 12-2 


— 


Lower Bavaria 


99-2 


07 


270= 03 


•» 


Palatinate 


43-2 


$4« 


5,060- 41 


— 




9«-3 


«-4 


1,011= 1-4 


— 


Upper Fianconta 


42-2 


57^ 


7,552= 9 

17,771 = 16-2 


— 


Ceotial H 


22-3 


75S 


I 


Lower tt 


79*9 


177 


2,073= 2 


— 


Swabia 


«4^ 


144 


3,605= 3-2 


— 


Totals 


70*8 


28*1 


$4,774= 616 


t 



The total number of votes cast in the tint elections was 827,327 
(apait lioin 1,305 spoiled votesX Where the Protestants were in ex- 
cess of the Catholics the Socialist vote was on an average of 97 per 
ccnt^ and where the dtholtcs predominated this vote only averaged 
3-8 per cent In Saxony the population was 96*8 per cent Protestant 
and 2*8 per cent Catholic : the Socialist vote was, as we have seen, 
387 per cent In Wurtemberg the population was 69*2 per cent 
PRNcstant and 30 per cent Catholic, and the Socialist vote was 3*5 
per cent In Baden the Catholics numbered 627 per cent and the 
Piotestanu 351^ per cent, and the Socialists voted 4*8 per cent 

Not long after the elections the grip of the Socialist Law was 
tightened. The minor sute of siege was introduced into seveiml fresh 
towns, including Stetten, Offenbach, and Spremberg, on account of 
alleged popular excesseSi and since then the area subject to this excep- 
tional measure has been extended around Berlin. A large number of 
expulsions took pbce durii^ 1887, and strict watch was continually kept 
•pen Socialist movements, yet the agitatkm was carried on eneigetically 
as before. In July the Berlin police succeeded in apprehending the 
seven members of the Central Committee for the metropolis, and this 
act led to the belief that the organisatkm of the party had suffered a 
tevera blow. So frr, however, this supposition does not appear to 
have been confirmed, for the agitatioo has since been pursued with the 



The kst evcau in the recent history of the Getmaa Socialist move* 
that call for meatkm are the c on gi e ss of St Gallen, held in 
October of last year, and the prolongation of the Socialist Law. At 
the congress, irtiich waa attended by eighty m embe r s of the patty, 
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decided to adheie still to the definite aim of social revolution and 
to agree to no compromise. The representatives of the party in 
the Reichstag and other legislative bodies were directed to devote 
especial attention to propaganda and criticism, and less or none at al 
to active participation in legislation, so that there might be no doubt 
amongst the working classes as to their relationship towards the other 
political parties. In other words, Socialist Deputies are to do nothing 
themselves in the way of positive legislation, and if possible to prevent 
others from legislating. The attitude of the party towards the Anar- 
chists was again defined, for the social theory of this school was de- 
clared to be anti-Socialistic, and the employment of force, in so lar at 
it violated the convictions of the masses, was sfud to be positively in- 
jurious, on which account it should not be resorted ta A number of 
resolutions were adopted regarding taxation, customs duties, mono- 
polies, artisan protection, and labour books, and one section of the 
congress proposed the omission from the party programme of the 
proposition relating to productive partnerships and the substitution of 
a demand for the expropriation of the land and means of production. 
This proposal, together with another calling for the repeal of the re- 
solution demanding the prohibition of all female labour injurious to 
health and morals, was referred to committee. A further important 
resolution was that in which the party determined to hold an interna- 
tional working-men's congress this year, though the place of meeting^ 
was not fixed. The coming congress is doubtless intended to have 
reference to the completion of the first decade of repressive legislation 
in Germany. The Socialist Law will next October complete iu tenth 
year, and the commemorative congress will thus not fail to be one of 
unusual interest, not alone to Socialists but to all studenu of the social 
problem. 

• In February last the Uw was prolonged for a period of two yeara» 
The Government not only endeavoured to secure iU prolongation for a 
longer time, but tried to make the measure for severer than in the past. 
It was proposed to make the penalties more stringent, to increase the 
controlling powers of the authorities, and to give the supreme ad- 
ministrative organs power to expatriate Sodalisu iri&ose rq>eated 
conviction had convinced the Government that their presence in their 
native land was no logger desirable. The Reichstags however, took 
up a resolute -attitode^ and absolutely refused to listen to the severer 
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ineftsores contemplaiedi or even to eitend the Uw beyond 189a 
More than that, the hope was expressed by many friends of the Go- 
irenment that it might before long be possible to abandon exceptional 
legislation of this kind, so that the prospect of the further prolongation 
of the measure might appear to be doubtfuL Various foctors, how* 
ever, enter into the decision of this question, owing to the influence 
vpon German internal politics which may be exerted by the recent 
change of rvler. It is hardly likely that Prince Bismarck expected to 1' 
fiad*a snore stringent Socialist I«aw accepuble to the Reichstag. At 1 
nay rate^ he did not take part in the debates on the subject, perhaps | 
Mt cariiy to identify himself with a fiuling cause. The law waa ^ 
la its old Ibm on February 17th. 



CHAPTER XV. 

PRESENT ASPECT OF THE SOCIALIST 

MOVEMENT. 

The two principal leaders of the Social*Democratic party ia G^miany 
— ^in fact, the only members of the party to whom the term leader can 
properly be applied^are now Wilhelm Liebknecht and August BebeL 
Both men have lived eventful lives and have suffered often and 
severely for the sake of their cause. Already we have seen how they 
worked hand in hand on behalf of the International Association and 
how they gradually came to the head of the German Socialist move- 
ment. A few biographical facts may well be added here. Of Lieb- 
knecht not even enemies venture to say that he seeks interested and 
ambitious ends. Mehring's verdict is the following : " A fanatic, with 
all the good and bad sides of one, Liebknecht is personally a very 
estimable man, whose private life is in all respects exemplary. Un- 
like Lassalle, Marx, and Schweitter, he was bom poor and he has 
remained poor ; he is contented with mere necessaries so long as he 
can devote himself to his work, and he despises the most honourable 
gains which might turn him from his life's purpose. In this respect 
he is irreproachable ; the reproach of sordid motives in the low sense 
of the word cannot be brought against him. But when his cause it 
at stake it will be difficult to find in Germany the man who can use the 
most poisoned and contemptuous weapons with equal indifference.*^ 
Liebknecht was bom at Leipzig on March 29th, 1826. lie studied at 
the Universities of Giessen, Berlin, and Marburg, and at one time he 
thought of following an academic career, but Kientific and social 
studies made him a politician, and when the first Baden insunection 
broke out in 1848, he took arms in the Republican cause. The enters 
prise failed wofully, and he was captured and flung into prison, where 
he remained from September until the following May. We next find 
him at a fugitive in Switierland, but this country he soon exchanged 
for England, which was his home from 1850 until 1862. Otiring thia 
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time be was much 10 the society of Mane and Engels, and he embraced 
the fonnei's views with enthusiasm. In August, 1862, he returned to 
Gennany and became a chief writer for the I^ortk Gtrmam G^Metti 
before it was converted into a Ministerial organ, confining himself to 
ibreign politics, as he bad lost touch with domestic aflairs. A month 
later, Count von Bismarck was called upon to form a Ministry, and 
the joamal went over to the Government Liebknecht at once re- 
signed his positbn, though great inducements were held out to him 
ia the hope that he would stay. His next move was to join Lassalle's 
agitation. A letter written by the secretary of the Universal Associa- 
tioQ to the president in December of this year expresses doubts as to 
the new convert's trustworthiness, but these were soon set at rest. 
The last clinging suspicion that he was a reactionary was dispelled in 
the summer of 1865, when he was ordered to quit Berlin and Prussia. 
Taking op his residence at Leipzig he conducted a democratic journal 
mtil it was suppressed in September, 1866. A little Uler he ventured 
to letum to Berlin without permission, and the penalty for this act of 
defiance was his imprisonment for three months. In autumn of 1867 
he was retonied to the North German Diet by a Saxon constituency, 
and from that time until the present he has been one of the greatest 
supports of the German Socialist movement in the manifold capacity 
of journalist, author, agitator and Parliamentary Deputy, and he may 
now be legarded as the commander-in-chief of the Social- Democratic 
army. He entered the New Reichstag in 1874 as member for a 
division in Saxony, and this division he represented until 1881, when 
he was elected in the Grand Duchy of Hesse. The reaction of 1887, 
however, cost Liebknecht his seat, though his rivaFs majority was 
small He has suffered other imprisonments than the one named 
In December, 1870^ he was apprehended on a charge of high treason 
and was detained in prison until March following. In 1873, he was 
with Bebd sentenced to two years' imprisonment for publishing 
treaionible writings during the French war. In 1881 he was expelled 
Ifoai Leipiig under the Spdalist Law. 

Liebknecht cannot be regarded as an original thinker. He b, how- 
ever, a nan of high intellectual attainments and his several published 
works are more than mere compilatJops for propagandism. Especially 
d eser r i^g of mention b ''Zur Gnmd- vnd Bodenlrage,* a work on the 
land ^octtion, expanded from a lecture and first published in 1874. 
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Yet, though not claiming the authorship of new theories, Uebknecht 
has done a great deal to popularise the political and social theories of 
men like Marx and Lassalle. He is through and through a Com- 
munist and a Republican, and he is determined upon realising his 
ideals by hook or by crook— by fair means if possible, but if nol by 
fair means then by fouL " I am a Republican," he wrote in 1869^ 
** the lact that I live in a monarchy does not make me a Royalist We 
acknowledge the supreme power, but only as a fact which we shall 
tolerate until that power no longer possesses power. We do not sit 
idle, but use every weapon which the ruling power has left us in 
struggling with that authority."^ And again, ^ Socialism is no longer 
a question of theory but simply one of power, which can be settled 
with no Parliament, which can only be settled in the street or on the 
battlefield."' He iftrorks for the subversion of the monarchical prin* 
ciple and for the establishment of a Free People's State. In this 
State all subjects will stand upon the same level : there will be no 
classes and no privileges. The political revolution will necessarily 
entail a social and economic revolution. Society will come into 
possession of the land and instruments of production, and the labourer 
will receive the produce of his labour. In all these theories he stands 
upon the ground of Marx, at whose feet he sat so long. Upon one 
occasion he explained his standpoint to the Reichstag as follows :— 

** You reproach us with desiring to introduce community of goods 
and to abolish private property: we on the other hand say that 
modem society already has community of goods in the bad sense of 
the word and is abolishing property ; that is, the produce of hibour, 
which belongs to the labourer, is taken from him, the real proprietor is 
expropriated, and the end of the matter, the revolutionary conclusion, 
must be that which Marx has put into the formula, the expropriaton — 
those who have stolen the real property, which is the produce of 
labour, from the true owners, the labourers — will themselves be ex 
propriated." Unlike many Socialist agitators, Liebknecht has all 
along recognised the importance of winning the rural population. So 
long ago as 1S69 he wrote to one of his associates : ^ We do not need 
the peasantry in order to bring about a revolution, but no revolution 
can take place if the peasantry are against it"* Thus while otheta 

1 •* Obdr die poUtlachc St«n«« dw SodddMMknli*." 
* ^fttirof Woye alWp iS69| to Bm^b*, 
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have confined attention to the induttrial classes, he has sought to 
induce the rural labourer to take an equal interest in the Socialist 
movement^ snd he has also represented strictly rural or semi-rural 
constituencies in the Diet. Like Marx and Lassalle, Liebknecht has 
been a careful student of English literature, and among his favourite 
authors are Macaulay, Mill, and Lord Beaconsfield, all of whom have 
exercised influence upon him. His admiration of Disraeli is, indeed, 
boundless, and we find him expressing it not only in his writings but 
in Pariiament He gives the author of ** Coningsby ** and ** Sybil,*— 
works which, from beginning to end, he does not hesiute to take au 
aArViur— credit for having ** studied the social question and understood 
it up to a certain point, and fur having drawn a picture of the social 
condition of England a generation ago which for truth and skill sur* 
passes any of Zola's achievements." A year ago the publication of a 
Gennan transUtion of "Sybil,'* done by Frau Liebknecht, was begun 
in a Berlin democratic journal, and in an introduction written for the 
work Liebknecht pronounced the following verdict upon the author of 
the novel, a verdict which, coming from such a quarter, is noteworthy. 
** Disraeli," he said,** is the first statesman who recognised the im- 
portance of the social question, and who practically interpreted 
politics as the science of society. A novelist, he hated the hcurytoUk^ 
but he ne%'ertheless saw that it would be madness to hinder 6oiityMij 
de\'elopaient Still, he did not wish to see the 6oHry«ouit in the State. 
His Ideal was a monarchy of the people ; the government to be exer- 
dscd through sovereign and Pariiament, and the working cUss taking 
part as a counterbalance against the middle class, the ftontyioifit. In 
fcgard to Giartism and the movements of the working classes, 
Disraeli professed a Radicalism which in Germany would have caused 
him to savour of Socialism. The fiict is, that all that has of hue been 
said respecting State Socialism and the duties of the Sute towards the 
* poor nan ' was said twenty times better by Disraeli forty years ago." 
Asfvti Bebel—<)r Ferdinand August Bebel,togivethe name in foil— 
b a man of for coarser moukL By occupation a master turner, and 
an anthor through force of circumstances, his character possesses none 
of Che traiu of refinement which mark that of his intellectual coadjutor. 
Babel b a plain, blunt man, a Mark Antony of an inforior class, boi 
he can daim the high nwrit thai he does not try to appear what he b 
aoi Ytt if Bebel lacks in cnltnre^ he has aboadaat ener|y and wil}, 
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and the Social-Democratic movement would fare ill if it loti the ser« 
vices of this champion. Bebel was bom near Cologne, on Febcuary 
22nd, 1 840^ and was educated first at a village and afterwards at a Sunday 
school He passed through the industrial grades of apprenticeship 
and joumeymanship» and spent his Wanderjtihre in South Germaay 
and Austria from 1858 to 1860^ settling down in the latter year at 
Leipzig. Always reflective and observant, and fond of improving his 
mind, he gained both in knowledge and experience of the world by his 
traveb, and when he began to give attention to labour movements, he 
secured a ready ear amongst his fellow workmen. Originally Bebel 
had no Socialistic tendencies. He was for some time an adherent of 
the Schulze-Delitzsch school, and took a prominent part in the pro* 
motion of working-men*s associations on a political and educational 
basis, being, in fact, a leading member of the organisation which 
called Lassalle into public life. On the establishment of the Universal 
Association, however, he became a violent opponent of Lassalle, and 
by the influence he was able to exert upon the working-men's associa* 
tions did him great injury. In 1865, he was elected president of the 
Leipzig association, and two year later of the Union of German 
Working Men's Associations, a congeries of labour strength which, 10 
association with Liebknecht, he took over to the International camp, 
thus hastening the conversion of the entire German democratic party 
to advanced views. Up to the year 1866, he held an entirely anti- 
Socialistic position, but the influence of his patron Liebknecht soon 
showed itself, and now his views illustrate the adage, pius royuOsU 
gtte U roi. He was returned to the North German Diet by a Saxon 
constituency in 1867, and he continued in the German Imperial 
Parliament until 1881. In that year he was defeated, but two years 
later he obtained a seat in a by-election, and he was returned m i884« 
and again last year for a division of Hamburg. In his last contest he re- 
ceived 52*5 per cent of the votes cast, and thus overcame the combined 
strength of two antagonistic candidates. His prison record is a heavy 
one. In 1869 he was detained three weeks for disseminating doctrines 
dangerous to the State. In December of the following year he was 
apprehended on a charge of high treason, and was kept nnder arrest 
for over three months pending investigations. The trial came off ia 
Mareh, 1872, and he received sentence of two years' imprisooneati 
which he served at Huburtusbuig. July of the same year snw an 
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mlfhiion III ilili iieimliy uf niiia morahi, ftir iIia offfliwe nf Wm iiiAJeviy. 
Klniill^, ihtt KreltMrg Irliil of July, iBAMoil to hU being deprived of 
lilirriy fom further nine month* on Account of com|illcUy In a aecrel 
and llteRAl (/./•! SociAtUt) orKAnlwittom KeiWAted imprlaonmcnt Iiaa 
given Ikbcl ample leisure for authorships and a number of works have 
left his vigorous if unrefined pen. Chidf among them are " The Ger^ 
man Peasant War," ^ '*Wonuin in the past, present, and future,** ' 
and ''The Mohammedan* Arabian Period of Civilisation in the East and 
Spain,** * while smaller writings published for the purpose of agitation 
are ** Christianity and Socialism,** ** The Parliamentary activity of the 
German Reichstag and the Diets,'* and ''Our aims." Nearly all 
BebeFs works are interdicted in Germany. 

Bebel once summarised his views in a sentence which, so lar as he 
spoke for himself, is as true as it is shoit. " We aim," he said, ^ in 
the domain of politics at Republicanism, in the domain of economics 
at Socialism, and in the domain of what is to-day called religion at 
Atheism.*'^ Here we see Bebel at in a mirror. He is a Republican 
and a Socialist, and he is proud of it ; he is without religion, and he is 
never tired of parading the fact, even having himself described in 
the Parliamentary Almanacs as "fy/i/i^fff/M." Like his colleague 
liebknecht be is a warm admirer of England, of which he has spoken 
as "this model of a Constitutional State, this free England,** 'and he 
is prepared to do anything in order to win for the Gemum working 
classes the freedom enjoyed in this country. Of all latter-day Socialists 
he has with least reserve proclaimed the doctrine of force. The 
Ibllowtng passage from ** Our Aims *' shows Bebel in what for him is a 
fevoorable light :— ** There are only two ways of attaining our economic 
ends. The one is the gradual supplanting of the private undertaken 
by means of legislation, when the Democratic State has been 
established. • . • The other and decidedly shorter though also violent 
way would be forcible expropriation, the abolition of private under* 
taken at one stroke, irrespective of the means to be employed. • • • 
If ii shouki come to force, there could be no doubt whatever as to 
which side wouM win in the measnring of physical powers. The 
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innnboi lira on iliu hldo of ilia luboiiHutf impulnllnn, nncl lo nUo h 
moral ritflu, Only lui iho noceHMiry inniulit ba uninacl by iha moMai, 
anil iha itrutftfla l« ilerlded, Hut (bera U no need to ba horrided Al 
(bli {MMiilbla una of force, or to cry murder ni the Ruppreftiion i>f 
rightful existences, at forcible expropriation, and so fortb* History 
teaches that, as a rule, new ideas only assert themselves through a 
violent struggle between their representatives and the representatives 
of the past, and that the champions of the new ideas have endeavoured 
to strike the latter blows as mortal as possible." Then, after refeirinir 
to the French Revolution of 1848, he adds : " We thus see how force 
has played its part in various periods of history, so that it is not without 
justification that Marx exclaims in his work 'Capital,' in which he 
describes the development of capitalist produaion : * Force is the 
midwife of every old society which is in labour with a new. It is 
itself an economic power.' " Bebel's economic theories need not 
detain us, for they are not his own. It is, however, worth while glanctng 
at the model Socialistic State which he has sketched, and the 
perfection of which is only to be understood when we bear in mind his 
contention that "Socialism is the true representative of culture, 
civilisation, and morality. It is the only guarantee for human progress, 
for the liberty, equality, and fraternity of nuuDkind.*^ The primary 
conditions of the Socialistic State are the abolition of personal property 
in land and the means of production and communication, the 
universality of labour, the equality of all members of society, and the 
secularisation of all social institutions. Production must be carried on 
upon the principle of association, the basis of association being the 
individual commune. When this mode of production is adopted, the 
distinction between employer and employed— a relationship which is 
to Bebel that of ruler and oppressed — will disappear* Labour is a 
social necessity, and so every member of society who can work must 
do so. The duty will, however, be all the pleasanter from the know^ 
ledge which a worker will have, that what he is doing for others these 
are doing for him. As all the subjects of the Socialistic State will 
naturally strive to facilitate and economise labour, an impetus will be 
given to the making of technical improvements and inventions, ind 
the time thus gained will be employed partly in the prodnctioa of new 
commodities for the satisfaction of new needs, and partly in inleUectaal 
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pumiitfl. When labour is compulsory for both men and women, a 
healthy spirit of emulation and a lofty pride in toil will spring up. No 
capable man will be exempted from engaging in a certain class of 
industrial or agricultural Ubour, though choice of occupation will be 
firee. Not even the learned members of society will escape. The 
distinaion between head work and hand work will be abolished, and 
philosopher and ploughman will take their places side by side as 
producers for society. The scholar, the man of science, the artist, 
the musician may go their own ways in the afternoon, but it is on the 
express undersunding that they do a fixed amount of muscular work~ 
whether it be brick-laying, hedge-clipping, soil-turning, or wood- 
chopping~4uring the morning hours. And, moreover, as Bebel takes 
care to say, for the sake of sages who may be absent-minded, they 
must do this physical work diligently (JIHssig pkydtch mrUiiim\ for 
that will both benefit society and their own digestive organs. It 
follows that there will in future be no distinction between '* higher** 
and ^ lower " kinds of labour. 

Now*a-days a mechanic thinks himself superior to a day labourer, but 
la the Socialistic State there will be no respect of labour, as there will 
be none of persons. As only work of social use will be performed, 
an kinds of labour which fulfil this requirement will be of equal value 
to sodecy. It may be expected that all unpleasant and offensive work 
win m time be performed mechanically, but until the requisite 
machines are invented, everybody must uke hb turn at this work, so 
that there may be no such thing as false shame or contempt for useful 
labour. *rhe unit of the State will be the family, families will be 
grouped la communes, and the communes wiU elect local adminls- 
tratfons on the principle of universal suffrage for both sexes. The 
central administration at the head of the Sute wiU not be a Govern- 
ment possessing executive power, but a guiding and directing organi- 
satkm. Thus the Sute as now understood wtU disappear, and with 
it aU the piescnt political machinery. Ministers, Parliaments, standing 
a imi far this a national militia wtU be substituted — police and gen« 
darmes, Uw courts and lawyers, prisons, customs and revenue de* 
paftmentii and the rest Political crimes and indeed crimes of any 
kind win be unknown. Robbery will cease because every man wil 
be able to supply his needs by honest work. There wtU be no vaga- 
bonds; perjury^ fefgery. lirattdi and fraudulent bankruptcy wiU exist no 
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' longer, ilnce the abolition of private property will remove the cause 
of these crimes ; incendiarism will never be committed, since the possi- 
bility of hatred will be taken away ; and as for murder, why, asks 
Bebel, should there be murder when no man can enrich himself at the 
expense of another ? Altogether the condition of society will be 
angelic One great requirement must, however, be fulfilled. The 
training of youth must be radically altered, and this will rovolve new 
family relationships. Free marriage or rather free love is to be in* 
troduced, woman being economically and socially independent, and 
politically equal with man. The training of children will become the 
duty of society, which will take charge of infants as soon as they can 
leave their parents and will bring up the sexes together. The views 
which Bebel represents on this subject, and which are but a debased 
imitation of Plato, are, as set forth in detail, not less deposed to com- 
mon sense than repulsive to moral instincts. Education will be pro- 
vided gratuitously, and on a liberal scale, but the State must have 
nothing to do with religion. Holding this to be hostile to progress^ 
he would like to see it suppressed, but such an act would be opposed 
to the .Socialistic principles of equality and freedom. All, therefbre, 
chat he can fairly require is that the State shall give no sanction or 
help to religious institutions or agencies. Until the Socialistic State is 
realised, he demands that Ministers for Public Worship shall lose 
their offices, and that the money thus saved shall be applied to the 
purposes of education and culture. The physical training of the young 
is to be carefully looked after, and he proposes that just as children 
are prepared in school for their vocation, so they shall be taught how 
to discharge the military duties of citizens. If boys learned military 
exercises during school years little . further trainii^ would be 
necessary at a later time, and barrack life and parade service would 
be superfluous. The citizen army of the future will be far superior, 
both in technical efficiency and moral status, to the standing army, 
and it will be a less drain on the physical strength and the resources 
of the nation. But, further, in order that time^ Ubour and expense 
may be spared, and the Socialistic idea be developed to the AiUest 
extent, great warehouses and magazines will repbice shops, and the 
work of the household will no longer be done independently, but 
collectively in vast esublishmenu for feeding, cooking, washiag^ 
bathing, and heating. Woman, thus relieved of the duties at once of 
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wife and mother, will be set to work for society in various useful ways. 
For society b to be regenerated in such a way that all iu members 
will be mutually dependent and helpful, and aU will ^lursue the com* 
mon end of universal happiness. 

Such are the two men who now stand at the head of the German 
Soctal-Democrstic movement. There are other more or less pro* 
ninent leaders, such as Henen Hasendever,^ VonVoUmar, Singer^ 
Crillenbener,* Aoer, and DietSi but above all these liebknecht and 
Bebd tower head and shoulders. The one is the complement of the 
«tber ; separate they would both lack the qualities requisite to the 
directkm of a great party, but together they make up as much of a 
Lassalle as suffices to preserve unity in organisation and resolute 
energy in agitation. How perfect this organisation is, and how sue* 
eesslul the agitation, no one will understand who refuses to believe 
that the Socialists are men terribly in earnest* Apart from the 
actual leadership of the party, there is, of course, the official manage* 
ment, which b in the hands of a central council with which several 
secretaries co-operate^ and all members are bound to absohite secrecy 
regarding the alEsirs of the party and the movements of iu officials. 
Amongst the latter there is an esoteric organisation, and according to 
the rank of the official is the amount of confidence reposed in him. 
How the agitation is carried on— how forbidden publications are cir- 
culated, mooey collected, and meetings hekl— in spite of the Argus* 
like watchfulness of the police, is a mystery in a double sense, and one 
at which even enemies are compelled to wonder. For electoral pur- 
poses a distinct organisatkm exists. Each electoral area fenns e 
separate and independent commune^ and various expedients are re- 
softed to with the object of holdirig meetings which shall ehide 
effidal vigilance. Often Sodalisu will associate themselves in 

their ends. The directing body bears the name of central committee^ 
and iu oMmlwrs are captains, each of whom has charge of an electonl 
se bd i it ikt , and has also at command from Sve to ten cenManta 
(IMreMMilmlrX The captain keeps as mach in the ba ckf r o un d a» 
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possible. He receives Socialistic journals and publicatioiis for dis- 
tribution, and these he divides amongst his confidantSy who are ex- 
pected to put them into circulation. Secrecy and obedience are the 
duties imposed upon members of the party, and both requirements are 
as much in their own interest as in that of the cause. 

Surprise has often been expressed that funds are always forthoora- 
ing for the support of Socialistic agiution, and yet it is hardly matter 
for wonder when the perfectness of oiganisation is remembered. Aa 
official statement for one quarter of 1 887 shows that Hamburg alone con* 
tributed 3, $00 marics to the fund for the support of expelled members 
and of propagandism, while two gifts of Siooo and one of ifioo marks 
came from single individuals. What is in reality surprising b the 
success with which Socialistic literature is circulated in spite of legal 
prohibition and police vigilance. The Socialist publishing house is 
now located at Hottingen, near Zurich, and is in chaige of a former 
Deputy in the Reichstag, by name Motteler, who sat for a Saxon con- 
stituency from 1874 tiU 1878. At that time the press was at Leipi^^ 
but the passing of the Socialist Law compelled its removal from Ger- 
many to Switzerland. It is understood that the Socialist ''Volksboch- 
handlung " at Hottingen manages to introduce monthly into Germany 
prohibited publications to the value of 10,000 marks or j^Soa No 
fewer than nine thousand copies of the Social'Democrat are smuggled 
every week into the country in bales, and some hundreds of copies 
are sent in envelopes. In addition, thousands of copies of pamphlets^ 
song books, leaflets, and miscellaneous publications are imported 
weekly from Zurich. Every imaginable device has to be adopted in 
order that these goods, contraband of war, may reach their destina- 
tion, and confiscations are not rare, but the work of transport is carried 
on with great hardihood and astonishing success. One common way 
of escaping discovery is to send consignments of publications to Paris» 
whence they proceed by water to the free port of Hamburg. In Ger- 
many few works of known Socialist writers are allowed to be circulated. 
'i1ie Communist Manifesto of Marx and the writings published by 
Lassalle for the purpose of his agitation were placed upon the indejt 
exfiurgaiarius directly the Socialist Law came into force^ and other 
German authors whose works are wholly or partially prohibited are 
Eogels, Liebknecht, Bebel, Most, Hasendever, and Von VoOmar. 
The biterdictioos now fu exceed a thousand. Yet in spite ftfprohiH- 
tions Socialistic publications are often circuhued wholesale mider th« 
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'9tTf eyes of the police. When the Socialist Deputy Sinj^er was ex- 
pelled from Berlin a short time ago^ he chose to adcUess a farewell to 
his constituents by means of a printed circular, and during one night 
twenty thousand copies of the defiant manifesto were put into circula- 
tkm. No one knew of the intention to issue the address until it had 
been carried out, and so the police authorities were completely baffled. 
It was with a view to dealing with the public dissemination of Socialist 
poblications that the Berlin Police President adopted last summer 
Tery severe measures regarding the issue of special editions of news- 
impen. At present no print of this character can be oflTered for sale 
without police permission, a restriction which has naturally been found 
irksome by the Press.^ 

This, then, is the position of things to-day. The Socialist Law has 
lor neariy ten years striven to check the growth of Social- Democracy, 
and the only result has been to encourage the movement and increase 
the party. Public agitation is, it is true, prevented, but secret agitation, 
at once more effective and more dangerous to the commonwealth, has 
taken its place. Meanwhile, the Government resolutely persists with its 
aocial-political reforms, which, it is hoped, will in time act as an antidote 
against Socialism. The present session of the Reichstag has seen the 
publication of the outline of a unique measure, the object of which is 
the compulsory insurance of some ten millions of workpeople against 
want in okl age and time of incapacity. This is the keystone of that 
legislative structure which was begun in 1883 with the Sickness In- 
surance Law, and which has since been continued with the Accident 
Insurance Law of 1884 and the later extension of both these measures. 
Time can alone show how iar the hopes which have been built upon 
these far-reaching reforms are justifiable. It is, however, certain that 
the aatioQ now kwks iar more lavourabl/ upon this class of legislation 
than it did when the Sute Socialistic era was introduced nearly ten 
years ago 
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